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ADVERTISEMENT. 


DWARD PHILLIPS, ſon of Edward 


Phillips, who came from Shrewſbury, 


and roſe to be ſecondary in the Crown=- 
office, by Anne, ſiſter of John Milton, the 
poet, was born in the Strand, near Charing 
Croſs, in Auguſt 1630, and received his 
earlieſt education under his uncle. Milton, 
after his return from Italy, * hired,” ſays 
Johnſon, „ a lodging at the houſe of one 
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Ruſſell, a taylor, in St. Bride's church-— 
yard, and undertook the education of 


John and Edward Phillips, his fiſter's 


ſons. Finding his rooms too little, he 


took a houſe and garden in Alderſgate- 
ſtreet, which was not then ſo much out 
of the world as it is now: and choſe his 
dwelling at the upper end of a paſſage, 
that he might avoid rhe noiſe of the 
ſtreet. Here he reccived more boys to 
be boarded and inſtructed.” After re- 

A2 lating 
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or 

lating the plan of education purſued here, 
he adds, with his uſual acrimony : From 
* this wonder-working academy, I do not 
% know that there ever proceeded any man 
“ very eminent for knowledge: its only 
“ genuine product, I believe, is a ſmall 
«« Hiſtory of Poetry, written in Latin, by 
e his nephew Phillips, of which, perhaps, 
* none of my readers has ever heard.” 

In 1648, Phillips became a ſtudent of 
Magdalen Hall, in Oxford, where he con- 
tinued till 1651 ; and the title of the work 
above-mentioned, as given by Anthony 
Wood, is in the following words. 

« 'Tractatulus de carmine Dramatico 
Poetarum, præſertim in choris Tragicis, et 
veteris Comœdiæ. 

Compendioſa enumeratio Poetarum (ſal- 
tem quorum fama maxime enituit) qui a 
tempore Dantis Aligerii uſque ad hanc 
ætatem claruerunt : nempe Italorum, Ger- 
manorum, Anglorum, &c.” 

Theſe two things were added to the ſe- 
yenteenth edition of Joh. Buchlerus's book, 
entitled, ©* Sacrarum profanarumque phra- 
ſium Poeticarum Theſaurus,” &c. Lond. 
1669, 8vo, 

Johnſon 
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Johnſon therefore entirely forgets, or 
paſſes by, the Theatrum Poetarum, 
publiſhed in 1675, on which the preſent 
compilation is founded : and of which the 
reader is requeſted to attend to the opinion 
of a lamented author, who on the ſubject 
of poetry, muſt be admitted hy all impartial 
judges, to have far exceeded that able bio- 
grapher, not only in taſte, but in learning. 
The following is the full title of Phillips's 
book. | 
„ Theatrum Poetarum, or a compleat 
collection of the Poets, eſpecially the moſt 
eminent of all ages, the Ancients diſtin- 
guith't from the Moderns in their feveral 
alphabets. With {ome obſervations and re- 
fictions upon many of them, particularly 
thoſe of our own nation, Together with a 
prefatory diſcourſe of the Poets and Poetry 
in general, | 


By Edward Phillips. 
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The late poet-laureat Warton, in his edi- 
tion of Milton's juvenile poems, “ ſays, 
& There is good reaſon to ſuppoſe, that M1L = 
ce TON threw many additions and corrections 
6 ih be TH ATRUM PoE TARUM, @ book 
&« publiſhed by his nephew Edward Phillips, 
« in 1675. It contains criticiſms far above 
ce the taſte of that period: among tbeſe is the 
& judgment on SÞakeſpeareF, which was not 
« then, I believe, the general opinion, and 
«« which perfectly coincides both with the ſen- 
« timents and words of Milton in L' Allegro : 

„Or ſweeteſt Shakeſpeare, fancy's child 
Warble his native wood: notes wild.“ 

Again, in his Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, 4. 
he ſays, ** Phillips, Milton's nephew, in a 
ce work which I think diſcovers many traces of 
& Milton's hand, calls Marlow,” Sc.“ Such 
& criticiſms,” he adds, ** were not common 
« after the national taſte had been juſt corrup- 
« ted by the falſe and capricious refinements of 
ce the court of Charles the ſecond.“ 


P. 60. + See this volume, p. 240. 7 III. p. 440. 

& See this volume, p. 113, 116. || After ſuch praiſe, the 
cenſure of that taſteleſs though uſeful, dradge, Anthony 
Wood, who calls the work a“ brief, roving, and curſory 
account (without time) of the antient and modern poets, 
need 
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From this book of Phillips, all that the 
compiler of the preſent work had occaſion 
to ſelect, were the Engliſh poets, which 

were moſt awkwardly placed in the alpha- 
| betical order of their chriſtian names: and 
of theſe the preſent volume comes no lower 
than ſuch as flouriſhed as early as the cloſe 
of Queen Elizabeth's reign. 

They are now changed into a chronolo- 
gical order, of which the advantage ſeems 
ſufficiently obvious. 

To theſe, which are printed at the com- 
mencement of every article between in- 
verted commas, the Compiler has added 
ſuch particulars as amount to a brief life 
of each poet, with ſuch liſts and dates of 
their writings, and eſtimates of their cha- 
racters and genius, as ſubſequent biogra- 
phers and critics, and his own reading and 
obſervation have furniſhed him with. His 
great authority and luminary has been that 
admirable critic and hiſtorian, Mr. Tho— 


need be little regarded: eſpecially as the ſame page which 
contains 1t, calls his uncle, our immortal and divine epic 


poet, “ that villainous leading incendiary John Milton.“ 
Ath. II. p. 1117. 
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mas Warton, in his three quarto volumes 
on Engliſh Poetry: and of this elegant 
writer, he has, as far as poſſible, uſed the 
very words, becauſe he knew every alte- 
ration would mar their beauty or their pro- 
priety. 

The indefatigable, though taſteleſs An- 
thony Wood, has principally ſupplied him 
with facts and dates, but the modern books 
of biography and criticiſm have not been 
neglected; and every writer of poetry, 
omitted by Phillips, with whoſe name the 
compiler's reſearches could furniſh him, 
has been introduced in his proper place, 
though not under a ſeparate title; ſuch 
diſtinction having been ſhewn to thoſe only, 
whom Phillips thought worthy to be in- 
ſerted in a liſt of Engliſh poets, 


6th May, 1799. 
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PREFACE 


BY EDWARD PHILLIPS, 
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THE AT RUM POETARUM. 


COLDS 


To the moſt learned, vertuous, and by 
me moſt honour'd Pair of Friends Thomas 
Stanly,* of Cumberlo Green in Hertford- 
ſhire, and Edward Sherburn*, Clerk of his 
Majeſties Ordnance in the Tower of Lon- 
don, E1qs, 


S oft as I ſeriouſly conſider with myſelf 
moſt worthy aſſociates in learning and 


vertue, and my moſt honoured friends, 
what a vaſt difference there is, or at leaſt 


Of theſe two poets the account will belong to the reign 
of Charles II. which with thoſe of James I. and Charles I. 
is intended to form another volume, Editor, 


ſeems 


DE 

ſeems to be, between one part of mankind 
and the other; how near the intelligence 
of angels the one; how beneath the inge- 
nuity and induſtry of many brute animals 
the other; how aſpiring to the perfection 
of knowledge the one ; how immerſed in 
ſwiniſh floth and ignorance the other; I 
am apt to wonder how it could poſſibly be 
imagined that the ſame rationality of ſoul 
ſhould inform alike, as we are obliged to 
believe by the authority of ſacred ſcrip- 
tures, and the doctrine of the ſoul's im- 
mortality, the whole maſs and frame of hu- 
man nature; and not rather that there 
ſhould be a gradation of notion from the 
joweſt brute up to the angelic region ! But 
that calling to mind the common maxim 
of philoſophy, that the perfection of ſoul 
is the ſame in the infant as in the ripe of 
age, only acting more or leſs vigorouſly ac- 
cording to the capacity of the organs, I 
thence collect that there is alſo a different 
capacity of the organs, whence ariſeth a 
different ſpirit and conſtitution, or ſome in- 
tervening cauſe, by which it cither acts or 
lies dormant even in perſons of the ſame 
age. The firſt is that“ Melior Natura” 

which 


( 

which the poet ſpeaks of, with which who— 
ever is amply endued, take that man from 
his infancy, throw him into the deſerts of 
Arabia, there let him converſe ſome years 
with tygers and leopards, and at laſt bring 
him where civil ſociety and converſation 
abides, and ye ſhall ſee how on a ſudden 
the ſcales and droſs of his barbarity purg- 
ing off by degrees, he will ſtart up a 
Prince or Legiſlator, or ſome ſuch illuſ- 
trious perſon | The other is that noble thing 
called Education ; this is that harp of Or- 
pheus, that lute of Amphion, ſo elegantly 
fizured by the poets to have wrought ſuch 
miracles among irrational and inſenſible 
creatures; which raiſeth beauty even out 
of deformity; order and regularity out of 
chaos and confuſion; and which if tho- 
roughly and rightly proſecuted, would be 
able to civilize the moſt ſavage natures, 
and root out barbariſm and ignorance from 
oft the face of the earth! Thoſe who have 
either of theſe qualifications ſingly, may 
juſtly be termed Man; thoſe who have 
both united in a happy conjunction more 
than men. Thoſe who have neither of 
them in any competent meaſure, certainly, 

in 


1 
in the conduct of their lives leſs than men. 
And of this laſt ſort is compoſed that 
greateſt part by far of our habitable world 
(for what the nature and diſtinction is of 
the inhabitants of other orbs is to us utterly 
unknown, though not any where circum- 
ſcribed but diffuſed alike through the four 
quarters) commonly called the vulgar or 
multitude: I mean not altogether thoſe of 
the loweſt birth or fortune ; but thoſe of 
what degree or quality ſoever who lead 
SARDANAPALIAN lives, 2, argamdur Toru, 
as the philoſopher hath it, not caring to 
underſtand ought beyond to eat, drink, or 
play! And no wonder if the memories of 
ſuch perſons as theſe fink with their bodies 
into the earth, and lie buried in profound 
obſcurity and oblivion ; when even among 
thoſe that tread the paths of glory and ho- 
nour, thoſe who have ſignalized themſelves 
either by great actions ia the field, or by 
noble arts of peace, or by the monuments 
of their written works more laſting ſome- 
times than braſs or marble, very many, 
eſpecially of the writing party, have fallen 
ſhort of their deſerved immortality of name, 


and lie under a total eclipſe, or at leaſt caſt 
but 


„ 
but a faint and glimmering light, like thoſe 
innumerable ſeeds of ſtars in the Galaxy, 
not diſtinctly to be diſcerned by any tele- 
ſcope! And indeed there is an exact reſem- 
blance between the fate of writers and the 
common fate of mankind: for as in hu- 
man affairs ſome men never ſo vertuouſly, 
never ſo bravely acting, are paſſed by un- 
valued, unrewarded; or at leaſt not de- 
ſerving ill, fall by unhappy lot into unrea- 
ſonable hands and miſeries far worſe than 
death; others for no deſert are hoiſted up 
to honours which of right belong not to 
them; or being guilty of things worthy 
utmoſt ſhame or puniſhments, yet ſcape 
the ſtroke of juſtice, and oft times with 
hoary heads go down to the grave in peace; 
ſome deſerving well, meet with rewards 
ſuitable to their merits; others with con- 
tempt due to their no deſerts, or if crimi- 
nal with puniſhments proportionable to 
their crimes : ſo in the ſtate of learning, 
among the writers of all ages, ſome de- 
ſerve fame and have it; others neither 
have nor deſerve it; ſome have it, not de- 
ſerving ; others though deſerving yet to- 
tally miſs it, or have 1t not equal to their 


deſerts |! 


(A 
deſerts ! And theſe are the men who re- 
quire our moſt peculiar conſideration, and 
for whoſe ſake chiefly it is that this deſign 
hath been undertaken, For though the 
perſonal calamities of poor wretched mor- 
tals are the higheſt object of human pity, 
yet methinks there is ſomething of com- 
paſſion due to extinguiſhed virtue, and the 
loſs of many ingenious elaborate and uſe- 
ful works; and even the very names of 
ſome who having perhaps been compara- 
ble to Homer for heroic poeſy, or to Eu- 
ripides for Tragedy, yet nevertheleſs ſleep 
inglorious in the crowd of the forgotten 
vulgar. And for as many of thoſe names 
of writers whether more or leſs eminent, 
as have been preſerved from utter oblivion, 
together with an account for the moſt part 
of what they writ, all learned men, eſpe- 
cially ſuch as are curious of antiquity, are 
obliged to thoſe generous regiſters, who 
have been ſtudious to keep alive the memo- 
ries of famous men, of whom it 1s at leaſt 
ſome ſatisfaction to underſtand, that there 
were once ſuch men or writings in being. 
However, ſince their works having by 


whatever caſualty periſhed, their names, 
though 
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though thus recorded, yet as being diſperſed 
in ſeveral authors, and ſome of thoſe not 
of the moſt conſpicuous note, are ſcarce 
known to the generality even of the learned 
themſelves, and ſince of later ages the me- 
mories of many whoſe works have been 
once made public and in general eſteem, 
have nevertheleſs through tract of time, 
and the ſucceſſion of new generations fallen 
to decay and dwindled almoſt to nothing ; 
J judged it a work in ſome ſort not uncon- 
ducing to a public benefit, and to many 
not ungrateful to muſter up together in a 
body, though under their ſeveral claſſes, as 
many of thoſe that have employed their 
fancies in the ſeveral arts and ſciences, as 
I could either collect out of the ſeveral au- 
thors that have mentioned them 1n part, 
or by any other ways could come to the 
knowledge of. But finding this too va- 
rious and manifold a taſk to be managed 
at once, I pitched upon one faculty firſt, 
which, not more by chance than inclina- 
tion, falls out to be that of the PoE Ts, a 
ſcience certainly of all others the moſt noble 
and exalted, and not unworthily termed 
D1v1NE, ſince the height of poetical rap- 

ture 
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ture hath ever been accounted little leſs than 
DIVINE INSPIRATION. Pardon me there- 
fore, moſt honoured friends, if having un- 
dertaken a province more weighty and dif- 
| ficult than the account of any other art or 
| ſcience, and which beyond all others exer- 
ciſeth the utmoſt nicety and ſagacity of 
1 judgment, I ambitiouſly make addreſs to 
1 the patronage of perſons of ſo fair a repu- 
i. tation, as well in poetry as other parts of 
learning, and who are yourſelves parties 
not obſcurely, or without juſt merit con- 
1 cerned, whom againſt whatever may hap- 
I pen either of deſerved or undeſerved cen- 
ſure, I crave leave in the firſt place to have 
recourſe to as advocates, in the next to ap- 
peal to as judges, it being ſtudiouſly my de- 
fire to anticipate as much as poſſibly in me 
lies, all that can be ſaid of prejudice or ex- 
ception ; which, if I foreſee aright, will 
amount only in the main to one grand ob- 
jection, namely, the omitting of ſome that 
ought to have been mentioned, and the 
mentioning of others, that might without 
injury have been omitted. As to the firſt 
part of this objection, I have nothing to 
do, but humbly to beg the pardon of the 
perſons 
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perſons ſo neglected, if alive, or otherwiſe 
of the concerned reader in their behalf. 
Not that I think myſelf obliged to receive 
preſcriptions from any, but whom I think 
competent to judge who are and who are 
not worthy; but as being not altogether 

unconſcious to myſelf, and conceiving it 
no diſparagement to acknowledge, that for 
haſte and want of that profound leiſure 
and other advantages, which are requiſite 
for the bringing of all endeavours to matu- 
rity, (though I queſtion whether ever any 
human work was ever yet ſo perfect as 
might not admit either of addition or di- 
minution) many things may poſlibly have 
been omitted, ſome things alſo miſtaken ; 
though I dare confidently avouch, that of 
very conſpicuous note there have been for- 
gotten very few, ifany ; and for thoſe, who 
pretending, and not without reaſon, to po- 
etical fancy or judgment equal to many that 


have written with applauſe, yet neverthe- 


leſs have contented themſelves to be wile, 
ingenious or judicious only to themſelves, 
not caring to tranſmit any memorials to pol. 
terity ; certainly theſe men, though able 
to contend with Apollo himſelf, cannot in 
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reaſon challenge to themſelves a place 
among the poetical writers, except upon 
the teſtimony of ſome very authentic author. 
What ſhall we ſay of thoſe, who ſtudying, 
no doubt, public benefit above private fame 
(for ſo in charity we ought to believe) have 
forborn to ſet their names to what they 
have written; which, if by any kind of in- 
telligence they could be recovered, it would 
be a moſt unmannetly thing to divulge his 
name to the world, who thinks fit to have 
it concealed, Sorry I am, I cannot pay a 
due reſpect to Mr. ANonyMovus, but he 
is the author of ſo many books, that to make 
but a Catalogue of them, would require a 
volume ſufficient of itſelf. Others there 
are, who vouchſafe but the two firſt letters 
of their names; and thoſe, it is to be ſup- 
poſed, deſire to be known only to ſome 
friends, that underſtand the interpretation 
of thoſe letters, or ſome cunning men in 
the art of divination. Now, as to the 
laſt part of my objection, I have ſo much 
the more confidence to ſtand upon my own 
juſtification, by how much I rely upon 
this maxim, that it is leſs injuſtice to admit 
of twenty that deſerve no notice or mention, 

than 


6 
than to omit one that really deſerves. And 
here, methinks, there ſeems to ariſe a large 
field of examination or diſtinction, between 
thoſe that are in truth of no value or de- 
ſert, and thoſe that are generally reputed 
ſo. It is to be obſerved, that ſome have 
been once of great eſteem, and have after- 
wards grown out of date; others have never 
arrived to any eſteem, and poſſibly in both 
caſes the merits of the cauſe may have been 
various on either ſide. Yet I am apt to 
believe, that as it is a more frequent thing 
to over than undervalue, ſo a univerſal con- 
tempt is a ſhrewd, not infallible, ſign of an 
univerſal indeſert : the reaſon is plain, for 
though no doubt the number of the judi- 
cious and knowing is as great, if not 
greater than ever, yet moſt confeſſedly not 
ſo great as that of the ignorant or only ſu- 
perficially knowing. There are many that 
think, few only can judge; therefore things 
of the moſt tranſcendent excellence are for 
the moſt part only valued by perſons of 
tranſcendent judgment; whereas the in- 
different and plauſible are received with 
general and vulgar applauſe. So that thoſe 
works, which being advantageouſly pub- 
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liſhed, nevertheleſs obtain no fame, may be 
juſtly ſuſpected of little or no worth; ſince 
had they been excellent, they might, fal- 
ling into the hands of the few that judge, 
have been buoyed up by their authority : 
had they been plauſible, they would have 
been cried up by many that think. And 
ſhall ſuch very ignote and contemptible 
pretenders be allowed a place among the 
moſt renowned of poetic writers, among 
ſo many laureated heads, with the triumph- 

ant wreath of Parnaſſus? 
beg your favourable attention; yours 
in the firſt place, moſt equal judges; yours 
in the next, moſt courteous readers! Let 
me plead a little for the well- meaners only, 
as ſomething ſympathiſing with thoſe, for 
whom | plead: virtue will plead for itſelf, 
and needs no advocate. Firſt let it be con- 
ſidered, that no man deſigns to write ill; 
every one either writes well, or would 
write well. It is not in the power of mor- 
tal man to diſcover that wit, judgment, 
fancy, or induſtry, with which he never 
was endowed, and without moſt of which, 
if not all, a good poem cannot be written. 
It is his hard fate therefore, who, void of 
all, 


535 

all, becomes a dabler in poetry: we are 
not all born Heroic poets, nor writers of 
ſublime tragedy. However, there is no 
poetical volume, be it never ſo ſmall, but 
it requires ſome pains to bring it forth, or 
elſe a notable fluent knack of rhyming or 
verlifying. And how ſmall a matter is it 
for never ſo trivial a work, before it comes 
to be condemned to the drudgery of the 
chandler, or tobacco-man, after the double 
expence of brain to bring it forth, and of 
purſe to publiſh it to the world, to have 
this memorial--- ** Such a cre wrote ſuch a 
thing.“ Beſides, that it will caſily be ima- 
gined in works of this nature, that we write 
as well to the inquiſitive as the judicious, 
to the curious as the critic, There are 
many buly inquirers after books ; not good 
books, but books; what hath been written 
on ſuch or ſuch a ſubject. For theſe men 
who would grudge the ſlight mention of a 
book, and its author, yet not ſo far as to 
condeſcend to the taking notice of every 
ſingle- ſheeted pie-corner poet, who comes 
ſquirting out with an elegy in mourning for 

every great perſon that dies. 
As for the antiquated and fallen into ob- 
b 3 ſcurity, 


66 
ſcurity, from their former credit and repu- 
tation, they are for the molt part thoſe that 
have written beyond the verge of the pre- 
ſent age. For let us look back as far as 
about 30 or 40 years, and we ſhall find a 
profound filence of the poets beyond that 
time, except of ſome few dramatics, of 
whoſe real worth the intereſt of the now 
flouriſhing ſtage cannot but be ſenſible. Is 
antiquity then a crime? No, certainly; it 
ought to be had in veneration. But nothing 
it ſeems reliſhes ſo well as what is writ- 
ten in the ſmooth ſtyle of our preſent 
language taken to be of late ſo much re- 
fined. True it is, that the ſtyle of poetry 
till Henry the VIIlth's time, and partly 
alſo within his reign, may very well appear 
uncouth, ſtrange and unpleaſant to thoſe 
that are affected only with what is familiar 
and accuſtomed to them. Not but there 
were even before thoſe times, ſome that 


had their poetical excellencies, if well- 


examined, and chiefly among the reſt, 
Chaucer, who, through all the negle& of 
former-aged poets, ſtill keeps a name, 
being by ſome few admired for his real 
worth ; to others not unpleaſing, for his 


facetious 
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facetious way, which joined with his Old 
Englith, entertains them with a kind of 
drollery. However, from Queen Eliza- 
beth's reign, the language hath been not 
ſo unpolithed, as to render the poetry of 
that time ungrateful, to ſuch as at this day 
will rake the pains to examine it well. Be- 
ſides, if no poetry ſhould pleaſe, but what 
is calculated to every refinement of a lan- 
guage ; of how ill conſequence this would 
be for the future, let him conſider and 
make it his own caſe, who being now in 
fair repute, and promiſing to himſelf a 
laſting fame, ſhall, two or three ages hence, 
when the language comes to be double re- 
fined, underſtand (if fouls have any intel- 
ligence after their departure hence, what 
is done on earth) that his works are become 
obſolete and thrown afide. If then their 
antiquated ſtyle be no ſufficient reaſon, why 
the poets of former ages ſhould be rejec- 
ted, much leſs the pretence of their anti- 
quated mode or faſhion of poetry, which, 
whether it be altered for the better or not, 
I] cannot but look upon it as a very pleaſant 
tumour, that we ſhould be ſo compliant 
with the French euſtom, as to follow ſet 
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faſhions, not only in garments, but alſo in 
muſic, (wherein the Lydian mood is now 
molt in requeſt) and poetry. For clothes, 
1 leave them to the diſcretion of the modith, 
whether of our own, or the French nation : 
breeches and doublet will not fall under a 
metaphorical conſideration. But in arts 
and ſciences, as well as in moral notions, 
J thall not ſcruple to maintain, that, what 
was © verum et bonum“ once, continues 
to be ſo always. Now, whether the trunk- 
hoſe fancy of Queen Elizabeth's days, or 
the pantaloon genius of ours be beſt, I ſhall 
not be haſty to determine, not preſuming 
to call in queſtion the judgment of the pre- 
ſent age: only thus much I muſt needs ſay, 
that cuſtom and opinion oft-times take ſo 
deep a root, that judgment hath not free 
power to act. 

To the ancient Greeks and Latins, the 
modern poets of all nations, and for ſeveral 
ages, have acknowledged themſelves be- 
holding for thoſe, both precepts and ex- 
amples, which have been thought condu- 
eing to the perfection of poetry; for the 
manner of its garb and dreſs, which is 
verſe, we in particular to the Italians, the 


firſt 
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firſt of the moderns, that have been emi- 


nently famous in this faculty ; the meaſure 
of the Greek and Latin verſe being no way 
ſuitable to the modern languages. And 
truly, ſo far as I have obſerved, the Italian 
ſtanza in heroic poem, and the ſonnet, can- 
zon, and madrigal in the lyric, as they have 
been formerly more frequently made uſe of 
by the Engliſh, than by any; ſo, except 
their own proper language, they become 
none better than ours ; and therefore having 
been uſed with ſo good ſucceſs, I ſee no 
reaſon why they ſhould be utterly rejected. 
There is certainly a decency in one ſort of 
verſe, more than another, which cuſtom 
cannot really alter ; only by familiarity make 
it ſeem better. How much more ſtately 
and majeſtic in epic poems, eſpecially of 
heroic argument, Spenſer's ſtanza (which 
I take to be but an improvement upon Taſ- 
ſo's Ottava Rima, or the Ottava Rima it- 
ſelf, uſed by many of our once-eſteemed 
poets) is above the way, either of couplet, 
or alteration of four verſes only, I am per- 
ſuaded, were it revived, would ſoon be 
acknowledged: and in like manner the 
Italian ſonnet and canzon, above Pindaric 


ode, 
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ode, which, whatever the name pretends, 
comes not ſo near in reſemblance to the 
Odes of Pindarus, as the canzon, which 
though it anſwers not ſo exactly, as to con- 
fiſt of Stroph, Antiſtroph and Epod, yet 
the verſes, which in the firſt ſtroph of the 
canzon, were tied in no fixed number, or- 
der or meaſure, nevertheleſs in the follow- 
ing ſtrophs return in the ſame number, or- 
der and meaſure, as were obſerved in the 
firſt: whereas, that which we call the 
Pindaric, hath a nearer affinity with the 
Monoſtrophic, or Apolelymenon, uſed in 
the choruſes of Æſchylus's tragedies. One 
thing more 1s to be obſerved, between the 
Ttalian verſe and ours, namely, that the 
diſſyllable, which in that language is the 
only way of riming, is alſo in ours very 
applicable to rime, and hath been very 
much uſed formerly; I was going to ſay, 
with as much grace ſometimes, if not more 
than the monoſyllable ; but that I am loth 
to appear too ſingularly addicted to that, 
which is now ſo utterly exploded, eſpecially 
fince there are other things of much greater 
conſequence than the verſe. Though it 


cannot be denied, but that a poetical fancy 
is 
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-- much ſeen in the choice of verſe, proper 
to the choſen ſubject; yet however, let 
the faſhion of the verſe be what it will; 
according to the different humour of the 
writer, if the ſtyle be elegant and ſuitable, 
the verſe, whatever it is, may be the bet- 
ter diſpenſed with. And the truth is, the 
uſe of meaſure alone, without any rime at 
all, would give far more ample ſcope and 
liberty both to ſtyle and fancy, than can 
poſſibly be obſerved in rime ; as evidently 
appears from an Engliſh heroic poem, 
which came forth not many years ago, and 
from the ſtyle of Virgil, Horace, Ovid and 
others of the Latins, which is fo pure and 


proper, that it could not poſſibly have been 
better in proſe. 

Another thing yet more conſiderable, is 
conduct and deſign in whatever kind of 
poetry, whether the epic, the dramatic, the 
lyric, the elegiac, the epznetic, the buco- 
lic, or the epigram, under one of which 
all the whole circuit of poetic deſign, is 
one way or other included. So that who- 
ever ſhould deſire to introduce ſome new 
kind of poem, of different faſhion, from 
any known to the ancients, would do no 


more 
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more than he that ſhould ſtudy to bring a 
| new order into architecture, altogether dif- 
ferent both from the Doric, Ionic, Corin- 
thian, Tuſcan and Compoſite. Epigram is, 
as it were, the fag end of poetry, and in- 
| deed conſiſts rather of conceit and acumen 
| of wit, than of poetical invention: yet it 
= 1s more commendable to be a Martial in 
( poetry, than Juvenal's Codrus in heroic 
poetry. The Epænetic comprehends the 
hymn, the epithalamium, the genethliacon, 
or what elſe tends to the praiſe or congra- 
tulation of divine, or on earth eminent 
perſons. The bucolic or eclogue, pretends 
only the familiar diſcourſe of ſhepherds 
about their loves, or ſuch like concern- 
ments: yet under that umbrage, treats ofts 
of higher matters, thought convenient to 
be ſpoken of rather myſteriouſly and ob- 
ſcurely, than in plain terms. The elegiac 
ſeems intended at firſt, for complaints of 
croſſes in love, or other calamitous acci- 
dents; but became applicable afterwards 
to all manner of ſubjects and various occa- 
fions; The lyric conſiſts of ſongs or airs 
of love, or other the moſt ſoft and delight- 
ful ſubje& in verſe, moſt apt for muſical 
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compoſition, ſuch as the Italian ſonnet ; 
but molt eſpecially canzon and madrigal 
before-mentioned, and the Engliſh ode 
| heretofore, much after the ſame manner. 
The dramatic comprehends ſatire, and her 
two daughters tragedy and comedy. The 
epic is of the largeſt extent, and includes 
all that is narrative, either of things or 
perſons, the higheſt degree whereof is the 
heroic, as tragedy of the dramatic, both 
which conſiſt in the greatneſs of the argu- 
ment. And this is that which makes up 
the perfection of the poet; in other argu- 
ments, a man may appear a good poet, in 
the right management of this alone, a great 
poet. For if invention be the grand part 
of a poet or maker, and verſe the leaſt, then 
certainly the more ſublime the argument, 
the nobler the invention, and by conſe- 
quence the greater the poet. And there- 
fore it is not a meer hiſtorical relation, 
ſpic't over with a little ſlight fiction, now 
and then a perſonated virtue or vice riſing 
out of the ground, and uttering a ſpeech, 
which makes a heroic poem, But it muſt 
be rather a brief obſcure or remote tradi- 
tion, but of ſome remarkable piece of ſtory, 


in 
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in which the poet hath an ample field to 


enlarge by feigning of probable circum- 
ſtances : in which, and in proper allegory, 
invention, the well management whereof 
is indeed no other than decorum, principally 
conſiſteth; and wherein there is a kind of 
truth even in the midſt of fiction. For what- 
ever is pertinently faid by way of allegory, 
is morally, though not hiſtorically true; and 
circumſtances, the more they have of ve- 
riſimility, the more they keep up the re- 
putation of the poet, whoſe buſineſs it is 
to deliver feigned things, as like to truth 
as may be; that is to ſay, not too much 
exceeding apprehenſion, or the belief of 
what is poſſible or likely, or poſitively con- 
tradictory to the truth of hiſtory. So that 
it would be abſurd in a poet, to ſet his 
hero upon romantic actions (let his courage 
be what it will) exceeding human ſtrength 
and power, as to fight ſingly againſt whole 


armies, and come off unhurt; at leaſt if a 


mortal man and not a deity, or armed with 
power divine. In like manner to tranſgreſs 
ſo far the compute of time, as to bring to- 
gether thoſe that lived ſeveral ages aſunder, 
as if Alexander the Great ſhould be brought 


to 
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to fight a ſingle duel with Julius Cæſar, 
would either argue a ſhameful ignorance in 
chronology, or an irregular and boundleſs 
licence in poetical fiction, which I reckon 
is allowed the poet, chiefly upon this con- 
ſideration; becauſe being ſuppoſed, as he 
ought, to underſtand the ways of heroic- 
virtue and magnanimity from better prin- 
ciples than thoſe of common and implicit 
opinion, he hath the advantage of repre- 
ſenting, and ſetting forth greater ideas, and 
more noble examples than can probably be 
drawn from known hiſtory. And there 
indeed is no ingenuous or excellent quality, 
either native or acquired, wherewith he 
ſhould not be fully acquainted ; no part of 
learning in which he ought not to be ex- 
actly inſtructed ; ſince as a curious piece of 
hiſtory painting, which is the higheſt 
perfection in the art of picture, is the re- 
ſult of ſeveral other arts, as perſpective, 
proportion, the knowledge of hiſtory, mo- 
rality, the paſſions of the mind, &c. ſo he- 
roic poeſy ought to be the reſult of all that 
can be contrived, of profit, delight, or or- 
nament, either from experience in human 
affairs, or from the knowledge of all arts 

and 
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and ſciences: it being but requiſite tha. 
the ſame work, which ſets forth the higheſt 
acts of kings and heroes, ſhould be made 
fit to allure the inclinations of ſuch like 
perſons to a ſtudious delight in reading of 
thoſe things, which they are deſired to 

imitate. 
They likewiſe very much err from pro- 
bability of circumſtance, who go about to 
deſcribe ancient things after a modern mo- 
del, which is an untruth, even in poetry 
itſelf, and fo againſt all decorum, that it 
ſhows no otherwiſe, than as if a man ſhould 
read the antient hiſtory of the Perſians or 
Egyptians, to inform himſelf of the cuſtoms 
and manners of the modern Italians and 
Spaniards. Beſides, that our author ſhould 
avoid as much as might be, the making 
ſuch deſcriptions as ſhould any way betray 
his ignorance in any cuſtoms, or any other 
knowledge, in which he ought induſtriouſly 
to ſhew himſelf accompliſhed. | 
There is alſo a decorum to be obſerved 
in the ſtyle of the heroic pocm, that is, that 
it be not inflate or gingling with an empty 
noiſe of words, nor creepingly low and in- 
ſipid, but of a majeſty, ſuitable to the 
grandeur 
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grandeur of the ſubject, not nice or 
aſhamed of vulgarly unknown, or unuſual 
words; if either terms of art, well-chofen 
and proper for the occaſion, for fear of 
frightning the ladies from reading, as if it 
were not more reaſonable, that ladies who 
will read heroic poem, ſhould be qualified 
accordingly, than that the poet ſhould 
check his fancy for ſuch, either men or la- 
dies, whoſe capacities will not aſcend 
above Argalus and Parthenia. 

Next to the heroic poem, if not as ſome 
think equal, is Tragedy, in conduct very 
different, in height of argument alike, as 
treating only of the actions and concern- 
ments of the moſt illuſtrious perſons: 
whereas Comedy ſets before us the humours, 
converſe and defigns of the more ordinary 
ſort of people ; the chief parts whereof are 
the ie and vat, by which latter is meant 
that moving and pathetical manner of ex- 
preſſion, which in ſome reſpect is to ex- 
ceed the higheſt that can be delivered in 
heroic poeſy, as being occaſioned upon re- 
preſenting to the very life, the unbridled 
paſſions of love, rage and ambition, the 
violent ends or downfalls of great princes, 

© the 
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the ſubverſion of kingdoms and eſtates, or 
whatever elſe can be imagined of funeſt or 
tragical; all which will require a ſtile not 
ramping, but paſſionately ſedate and 
moving. As for the Ethos, waving far- 
ther large diſcourſes, as intending a pre- 
face only, not poetical ſyſtem, 1 ſhall only 
leave it to conſideration, whether the uſe 
of the chorus, and the obſervation of the 
ancient law of tragedy, particularly as to 
limitation of time, would not rather by 
reviving the priſtine glory of the tragic, ad- 
vance than diminiſh the preſent ; adding 
moreover, this caution, that the ſame in- 
decorums are to be avoided in tragedy, as 
have already been intimated in heroic 
poem; beſides one incident to tragedy 
alone, as namely, that linſey-woolſy in- 
termixture of comic mirth with tragic ſe- 
riouſneſs, which being ſo frequently in 
uſe, no wonder if the name of play be ap- 
plied without diſtinction, as well to tra- 
gedy as comedy. And for the verſe, if it 
muſt needs be rime, I am clearly of opinion 
that way of verſifying, which bears the 
name of Pindaric, and which hath no ne- 
ceſſity of being divided into ſtrophs or 

ſtanzas, 
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ſtanzas, would be much more ſuitable for 
tragedy than the continued rhapſody of ri- 
ming couplets, which, whoever {hall mark 
it well, will find to appear too ſtiff and of 
too much conſtraint for the liberty of 
* converſation, and the interlocution of ſe- 
veral perſons. 

And now, before I conclude, I cannot 
but call to mind ſomething that may be 
yet alledged againſt ſome very noted wri- 
ters, either philoſophers, hiſtorians, ma- 
thematicians, or the like, here mentioned, 
who for what they are ſaid to have written 
in poetry, being perhaps but ſmall or in- 
conſiderable, will ſcarce be thought worthy 
a place among the poets. It is true, in- 
deed, they do not ſhine here as in their 
proper ſphere of fame. Nevertheleſs, ſince 
it is not ungrateful to many, to know all 
that hath been written by famous men, as 
well in the arts they boaſt, as thoſe they 
moſt profeſs ; and ſince the regiſter of one 
ſcience only may well take the greater 
ſcope within that circuit, I judged it not 
impertinent to mention, as well thoſe fa- 
mous men in other faculties, who have alſo 


writ poetically, as the moſt famous of 
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poetical writers: conſidering eſpecially how 
largely the name of poet is generally taken. 
For if it were once brought to a ſtrict ſcru- 
tiny, who are the right, genuine and true— 
born poets, I fear me, our number would 
fall ſhort. And there are many that have 
a fame deſervedly for what they have writ, 
even in poetry itſelf, who, if they come 
to the teſt, I queſtion how well they would 
endure to hold open their eagle eyes againſt 
the ſun. Wit, ingenuity and learning in 
verſe, even elegancy itſelf, though that comes 
neareſt, are one thing ; true native poetry ts 
another ; in which there is a certain air and 
ſpirit, which, perhaps, the moſt learned and 
judicious in other arts do not perfectiy ap- 
prehend; much leſs is it attainable by any luay 
or induſiry. Nay, though all the laws of 
heroic poem, all the laws of tragedy were 
exactly obſerved, yet ſtill this tour en- 
trejeant, this poetic energy, if I may ſo 
call it, would be required to give life to 
all the reſt, which ſhines through all the 
rougheſt, moſt unpoliſhed and antiquated 
language, and may haply be wanting in 
the moſt polite and reformed. Let us ob- 
ſerve Spenſer, with all his ruſtic obſolete 
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words, with all his rough-hewn clowterly 
verſes; yet take him throughout, and we 
ſhall find in him a graceful and poetic 

ajeſty. In like manner Shakeſpeare, in 
ſpite of his unfiled expreſſions, his ramb- 
ling and indigeſted fancies, the laughter of 
the critical, yet muſt be confeſſed a poet 
above many that go beyond him in litera- 
ture, ſome degrees. All this while it 
would be very unreaſonable, that thoſe. 
who have been learned, judicious, or in- 
genuous in verſe, ſhould be forgotten and 
left out of the circuit of poets in the larger 
acceptation. 

Thus, moſt worthy arbiters, I have laid 
before you the reaſon and occaſion of this 
deſign, have apologized for what I judged 
moſt obnoxious to cenſure or objection, 
have laſtly delivered my own ſentiment in 
ſome things relating to poetry ; wherein 
if I have differed ought from the received 
opinion, I can ſafely aver, that I have not 
done it out of affectation of ſingularity, 
but from a different apprehenſion, which 
a ſtrict enquiry into the truth of things 
(for there is alſo a right and a wrong, a 
belt and a worſt, as well in poetical as 
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other aſſertions) hath ſuggeſted to my rea- 
ſon ; perſuading myſelf that no right judg- 
ment can be given, or diſtinction made in 
the writings of this or that author, in what- 
ever art or ſcience, but, without taking 
ougat upon truſt, by an unbiaſſed, and, 
from the knowledge of antient authors, 
judicious examination of each: being alſo 
ſufficiently aſſured of the concurrence with 
me in this matter, of all impartial readers; 
of yours, eſpecially, my moſt honoured 
friends, whom I wiſh that fate which I am 
concerned in for all deſerving writers, a 
laſting fame, equal to the merit of what 


you have ſo advantageouſly publiſhed to 
the world, 
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EDIT OR's PREFACE. 


HE preceding preface of Phillips diſco- 
vers a ſtile of taſte and ſentiment, as 
Warton obſerves of the book itſelf, far above 
that of the period in which it was written. The 
opinions, nay the very expreſſions of Milton, 
break out in almoſt every page. Thoſe lofty 
ideas of genuine poetry, which Dr. Joſeph War- 
ton has ſince ſo happily expreſſed, and ſo per- 
petually inculcated, in his“ Eſſay on the genius 
and writings of Pope,” are here moiſt unequivo- 
cally aſſerted, and may be conlidered from 
hence to poſſeſs. the authority of our immortal 
epic bard, I repeat the words, for they can- 
not be too often repeated: Wit, ingenuity, 
„and learning in verſe, even elegancy itſelf, 
* though that comes neareſt, are one thing; 
© TRUE NATIVE POETRY is another; in which 
there is a certain air and ſpirit, which, per- 
* haps the moſt learned and judicious in other 
arts do not perfectly apprehend ; much leſs is 
it attainable by any ſtudy or induſtry.” 
To feel the truth of this poſition, we need only 
C 4 attend 
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attend to the opinions which are vehemently and 
obſtinately entertained, even by the well: in- 
formed regarding Pope. If, inſtead of having 
been publiſhed before that ingenious man was 
born, this paſſage had been written from a long 
ſtudy into the character of his writings, it could 
not more exactly have applied to him. And to 
deny him the praile of one of the firſt of poets, 
for his“ Eſſay on Criticiſm,““ for his“ Moral 
Eſſays,“ and his“ Satires,” calls forth not only 
the contradiction of his readers in general, but 
their aſtoniſhment, and even their reſentment or 
contempt.“ Whar” they cry, in the arrogance 
of ignorance, “ is poetry, if theſe be not?” J 
never ſhall forget the wonder, and even ill- 
opinion I incurred from a reſpectable and be- 
nevolent old clergyman, when once at the age 
of eighteen, I ventured to queſtion Pope's title 
to the higheſt poetical rank ! 

Dr. Johnſon, whole lives of the Poets are 
extremely valuable, from the knowledge of life 
they diſplay, from their morality, and from that 
acuteneſs of inveſtigation and vigor of expreſ- 
ſion, which his aſtoniſhing powers of intellect 
threw on every ſubject in which he engaged, 
has yet contributed to authorize this degraded 
taſte, For candour ought to confeſs, that a 
feeling for the higher kinds of poetry was not 
among his excellencies. Is it poſſible for thoſe 
to doubt it, who recollect the opinion he has 
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expreſſed of Milton's Lycidas; and of the odes 
of Gray? Who remember that he has ſcarce 
mentioned the Fables of Dryden, and that he 
has hardly conferred even a cold extorted praiſe 
on the Ode to the Paſſions, by Collins? Who 
muſt admit, that, among the modern poets, 
who have pretenſions to excellence in their art, 
there are but two, except his favourite Pope, to 
whoſe merits he has done any tolerable juſtice ? 
Theſe are Thomſon and Young : of whom he 
has ſpoken of one with noble and diſcriminative 
praiſe : and the poetical character of the other, 
he has celebrated with a warm and happy ſplen- 
dor of eloquence, which is perhaps the fineſt 
paſſage in all the efforts of his pen. 

s it thus ſcantily, that praiſe ſhould be di- 
{tributed to thoſe, who poſſeſs the very rare gift 
of this genuine ſpirit? And in eſtimating how 
rare it is, the opinion of fir William Temple is 
worth conſideration. ** I know not,” ſays he, 
* whether of all the numbers of mankind, that 
% live within the compals of a thouſand years; 
for one man that is born capable of making 
ſuch a poet as Homer or Virgil, there may 
not be a thouſand born capable of making as 
great generals of armies, or miniſters of ſtate, 
as any the moſt renowned in ſtory,*” 


Again, he ſays of this gift: © whoever does 
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F Temple's Works, fol, 17 50, vol, i, p. 238. 
not 
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not affect and move the ſame preſent paſſions 
in you, that he repreſents in others, and at 
other times raiſe images about you, as a con- 
« jurer is ſaid to do ſpirits, tranſport you to 
« the places and to the perſons he deſcribes, 
* cannot be judged to be a poet, though his 
“ meaſures are never ſo juſt, his feet never ſo 
ſmooth, or his ſounds never ſo ſweet.““ 

Dr. Johnſon, born no doubt with violent 
paſſions, yet with the organs of his ſenſes, thro? 
which the fancy is ſtored, if not imperfect, ſurely 
far from acute, had from a very early age moſt 
cultivated his powers of ratiocination, till by 
degrees he grew to eſteem lightly every other 
ſpecies of excellence: and carrying theſe ideas 
into poetry, he was too much inclined to think 
that to reaſon in verſe, when the harmony of 
numbers, and eſpecially if ſomething of the or- 
nament of poetical language, was added to the 
force of truth, was to attain the higheſt praiſe 
of the art. All elſe, he too generally conſidered 
as unſubſtantial. 


* 


A 


A 


* 


« A timbal's ſound were better than the voice ; 
« The” verſe “ were” form: © theeloquence were noiſe,” 7 


The pleaſure of pure deſcription or ſenti- 
ment, of what was calculated merely to exerciſe 
the imagination or the heart, he ſeems ſcarce 


» Temple's Works, fol. 1750, vol. i, p. 239 ++ Prior's © Charity,” 
F, T5 16. 


ever 
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ever to have felt, except at the happy moment 
when with ſuch elevated vigor of language he 
diſcriminated the genius of Thomſon, 

If Johnſon has failed, no wonder that ordi- 
nary critics do not even “ apprehend” (as 
Phillips ſays) wherein true genius conſiſts. The 
firſt qualification is that extreme ſenſibility, 
through which images are ſtrongly and originally 
impreſſed upon the mind by the objects them- 
ſelves, and whence all thoſe feelings of admira- 
tion and tenderneſs which they cauſe, riſe ſpon- 
taneouſly, without being forced by the hot-bed 
of books, or the aid of flow reflection. Who- 
ever has felt the charms of nature, or the paſ- 
ſions common to mankind with ſuch force, and 
cultivated language with ſuch ſucceſs, as to be 
able to arreſt and tranſcribe his own immediate 
ſenſations, poſſeſſes the powers of a poet. © He 
looks round on nature and on life,” as Johnſon 
himſelf ſays of Thomſon, © with the eye which 
nature beſtows only on a poet; the eye that dif. 
tinguiſhes, in every thing preſented to its view, 
whatever there is on which imagination can de- 
light to be detained, and with a mind that at 
once comprehends the vaſt, and attends to the 
minute. The poet imparts to us ſo much 
of his own enthuſiaſm, that our thoughts expand 


with his imagery, and kindle with his ſenti- 
ments.“ 


Such are the primary qualifications of a poet; 
and 


( xlv ) 

and a ſhort ode or ſonnet may breathe the ſpirit 
and vividneſs which is derived from them, as 
well as an epic poem. Whence then, perhaps, 
it will be aſked, ariſes the vaſt ſuperiority of 
the epic poet's fame? Becauſe that inexhauſtible 
variety of imagery, that boundleſs extent of 
knowledge, that fiery invention, the reſult of a 
perpetual mental activity, as well as moſt exer- 
ciſed judgment, and that unwearied ſtrength 
which enables a genius to keep on the wing for 
ſo long a flight, requires ſuch a combination 
of intellectual qualities and acquirements, as 
ſcarcely occurs twice in ten centuries. 

But vulgar writers, who have no idea of 
poetry, except from its mechanical parts, cannot 
conceive ſuch a mode of appreciating it. They 
miſtake the dreſs for the form, and if the lan- 
guage be gorgeous, and the lines mellifluent, 
even though it addreſs the eye and the ear, ra- 
ther than the mind, they call it the production 
of genius. They talk of compoſitions, which 
they tell us are proofs of a fecling heart and a 
cultivated mind, but want the characteriſtics of 
genius. If by this they mean, that they are the 
pictures of the writer's immediate ſenſations, 
they admit that genius, which, while they are 
deſcribing it, they are ſo little acquainted with, 
as to diſown, If they be only borrowed from 
books, it would be difficult to gueſs how they af- 


ford evidence of the author's own feelings ! 
The 
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The degree indeed, of this primary genius 
depends upon a mixed conſideration of the traits 
of ſublimity or pathos of the images which it 
delineates, and of the ſtrength and power with 
which they are imparted, 

A deceaſed writer, (whoſe unhappy fate I 
muſt lament, and whoſe very vigorous and ex- 
traordinary genius I muſt acknowledge, ſtrongly 
as I abhor in her writings the tendency of thoſe 
abominable principles, which the indulgence of 
her violent paſſions cauſed to predomiaate over 
her head and her heart) has thus expreſſed her- 
ſelf, ** The poet, the man of ſtrong feelings, 
gives us only an image of his mind, when he 
was actually alone, converſing with himſelf, and 
making the impreſſion which nature had made 
on his own heart, If, at this ſacred moment, 
the idea of ſome departed friend, ſome tender 
recollection when the ſoul was moſt alive to ten- 
derneſs, intruded unawares into his thoughts, 
the ſorrow which it produced is artleſsly, yet 
poetically expreſſed; and who can avoid ſym- 
pathizing? Love to man leads to devotion ; 
grand and ſublime images ſtrike the imagina- 
tion; God is ſeen in every floating cloud, and 
comes from the miſty mountain to receive the 
nobleſt homage of an intelligent creature, praiſe. 
How ſolemn is the moment when all affections 
and remembrances fade before the ſublime ad- 
miration, which the wiſdom and goodneſs of 

God 
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God inſpires, when he is worſhipped © in a 
temple not made with hands', and the world 
ſeems to contain only the mind that formed, and 
the mind that contemplates it! Theſe are not 
the weak reſponſes of ceremonial devotion 
nor, to expreſs them, would the poet need 
another poet's aid: his heart burns within him, 
and he ſpeaks the language of truth and nature 
with reſiſtleſs energy. Inequalities of courſe, 
are obſervable in his effuſions; and a leſs vigo- 
rous fancy, with more taſte, would have pro- 
duced more elegance and uniformity ; but as 
Paſſages are ſoftened or expunged during the 
cooler moments of reflection, the underſtanding 
is gratified at the expence of thoſe in voluntary 
ſenſations, which, like the beauteous tints of 
an evening ſky, are ſo evaneſcent, that they melt 
into new forms before they can be analyzed. 
For however eloquently we may boaſt of our 
reaſon, man muſt often be deliglited, he cannot 
tell why, or his blunt feelings are not made to 
reliſh the beauties which nature, poetry, or any 
of the imitative arts afford,” “ 

Among the poets, of whom the preſent vo- 
lume treats, there certainly are diſplayed con- 
tinual proofs of an infinitely ſtronger genius 
than among their ſucceſſors, though intermixed 
with a thouſand groſs faults and inequalities, 


$ Poſthumous Works, Eſſay on Poetry, iv, p. 162, 165. 
which 
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which the modern rules of criticiſm and the cold. 
neſs of a predominant judgment would have 
ſuppreſſed. But does this correctneſs make us 
amends for that want of intereſt, with which 
we read the faint tranſmiſſions of borrowed ima- 
ges and ſentiments, which generally characterize 
an highly-poliſhed ſtate of literature? It ĩs true, 
that in the few inſtances in which the fire of 
originality, has neither ſlept amidſt the profuſion 
of hereditary ſtores, nor been farther controuled 
by the correctneſs of a cultivated taſte, than to 
lop off its exuberances, a perfect poetical com- 
polition has alone been produced. But how 
often can we expect this wonderful coincidence 
to happen? With the ſingle exception of Mil- 
ton, where have fancy and judgment been found 
to be ſo exactly poiſed, unleſs in a few very 
ſhort poems, in which there was not required 
the vigor neceſſary to thoſe, who mult continue 
on the wing for ſo long a flight, as an epic poem. 

Let it not however be underſtood, that judge 
ment was unneceſſary to thoſe works, which our 
earlier poets have produced, Chaucer, whoſe 
genius {till ſhines brightly through all the ob- 
ſcurities of four centuries, muſt have been as 
ſuperior to his cotemporaries in judgment as he 
was in fancy. In rudeneſs, in barbariſm, in 
groſſneſs and flatneſs of imagery and ſentiments 
he is as much exceeded by them, as he totally 
flies away from them in beauties, Such is the 


mignty 
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mighty flame, ſo prophetic is the eye of genius, 
that he anticipated the poliſh of nearly two hun- 
dred years. Perhaps, the native powers and 
the rareneſs of genius can by no inſtance be fo 
unanſwerably illuſtrated as by the character of 
Chaucer, Were art and induftry to contribute 
as mainly to the formation of a poet, as Johnſon 
ſeems to inſinuate, it is impoſſible that Chaucer 
could have taken a flight ſo very far beyond, 
not only his cotemporaries, but his ſucceſſors, 
Who will believe, that it was principally by la- 
bor and application that he obtained this excel. 
lence? Who will believe, that “ large” as his 
« general powers” might be, any application 
could have made him equal in the ſciences to 
Bacon or Newton ? 


Dr. Warton has juſtly remarked, that after 


the rules of compoſition have been much ſtudied, 
nations have ſeldom produced any very eminent 
work of fancy. And theſe pages will afford a 
proof, that of the ſecondary poets, they, whoſe 
rank or activity have moſt engaged them in the 
buſineſs and buſtle of life, and who therefore 
could leaſt have attended tothe canons of criticiſm 
and the arts of writing, poſſeſs the moſt genuine 
merit, and retain to this day the moſt permanent 
fame. Such were Lord Surry, fir Thomas Wyat, 
Lord Buckhurſt, Lord Vaux, Lord Oxford, ſir 
Philip Sydney, and fir Walter Raleigh. The 


poems of theſe eminent men will appear pleaſing 
and 
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and harmonious, even to thoſe who are little 
accuſtomed to our ancient writers; while the 
writings of ſcholars of that day are for the moſt 
part pedantic, harſh, and diſguſting; Nor in- 
deed is this confined to poetry : the ſame dit- 
ference appears in proſe. While we are reading 
the letters or memorials of Lord Eſſex, or any 
other ſtateſman of Elizabeth's reign, of well- 
known abilities, we ſhall be delighted with an 
eaſy vigor of ſtyle, which we ſhall look for in 
vain in the affected publications of profeſſed 
authors. | 

In this volume are recorded more than one 
hundred and ſixty Engliſh poets, who lived pre- 
vious to the period at which the bookſellers in- 
{ſtructed Dr. Johnſon to commence his celebra- 
ted Lives; and among them are included two 
names, whom one alone of all their ſucceſſors 
can rival. And ſurely ic will not be denied, 
that they who are unacquainted with the works 
of the moſt eminent of thoſe, of whom I have 
here given an account, mult have a very imper- 
fect idea of the compaſs, of the profuſe and 
copious fancy, of the energy, and the ſimpli- 
city of Engliſh poetry, 

In 1687, one William Winſtanley“, a con- 
temptible ſcribbler, originally a barber, ſtole all 
the characters of the Engliſh poets out of Phil- 


He was alſo author of “ Select Lives of Engliſh Wortliies” prin- 
d . Cipally 


(13 
lips's book, and formed a volume which he en- 
titled ** The lives of the moſt famous Engliſh 


poets”. &c. 8vo, 


In 1723, Giles Jacob publiſhed in two vo- 


lumes 8vo. * The Poetical Regiſter: or the 
t Jives and characters of all the Engliſh poets, 
« with an account of their writings. Adorned 
© with curious ſculptures engraven by the beſt 
* maſters.” The ſecond volume contains the 
Dramatic Poets. In the firſt volume are re- 
corded about 217 names; the ancient and mo- 
dern being mixed together in alphabetical order ; 
and many of the latter of ſuch obſcurity, that I 
believe they are ſcarcely any where elſe to be 
met with. The book is a little fuller, (as it in- 
cludes ſubſequent writers,) and perhaps ſome- 
what more exact in recording titles of books, 
than Winſtanley's—but it is nearly of the ſame 
mean and deſpicable nature as the other, This 
author is thus recorded by Pope in the Dun- 


Clad, B. iii, I. 149: 


« Jacob, the ſcourge of grammar mark with awe, 
Nor leſs revere hum blunderbuſs of law.“ 


He was the ſon of a malſter at Rumſey in 


cipally ſtolen from Loyd, (as Loyd ſtole from Fuller) * Hiſtorical 
Rarities”, © The Loyal Martyrology” and ſome ſingle lives, all 8vo. 
He muſt not be confounded with an ingenious man of this name, who 
periſhed in Eddyſtone light-houſe, the publiſher of the Views of Aud. 


[ey-End,-Sece Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting. | 
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| Hampſhire, and bred to the law, on which he 


publiſhed many compilations; and among the 
reſt, the Legal Dictionary, which goes by his 
name, and is in uſe to this day. 

Thomas Coxeter afterwards laid the founs 
dation for the uſeful work, which is known 
by the name of © Cibber's Lives of the Poets. 
Coxeter was born of an ancient and reſpectable 
family at Lechlade in Glouceſterſhire, in 1689, 
and educated at Trinity College, Oxford, where 
he wore a civilian's gown, and about 1710 
abandoning the civil law and every other pro- 
feſſion, came to London. Here continuing 
without any ſettled purpoſe, he became ac- 
quainted with bookſellers and authors, and 
amaſſed materials for a biography of our poets; 
He had a curious collection of old plays, and 
was the firſt who formed the ſcheme adopted 
by Dodſley, of publiſhing a collection of them. 
In 1744 he circulated propoſals for publiſhing 
a new edition of the plays of May, with notes 


and a life, and took that opportunity to com- 


plain of Dodſley's invaſion of his plan, and of 
the new edition, which he calls a ſpurious one, 
of Sackville's Gorboduc by Spence, 1736; on 
which account he intended to add a more cor- 
rect edition of that play with Sackville's other 
poetical works, his life, and a gloſſary. In 
1747 he was appointed ſecretary to 3 ſociety for 

d 2 the 


(a | 

the encouragement of an Eſſay towards a com- 
plete Engliſh Hiſtory ; under the auſpices of 
which appeared the firſt volume of Carte's 
Hiſtory of England. He died of a fever on 
Faſter-day, 19th April 1747, æt. 59* War- 
ton calls him a faithful and induſtrious collec- 
tor in our old Engliſh literature. 

In 1753 were publiſhed in five volumes duod. 
« The Lives of the Poets of Great Britain and 
Ireland to the time of Dean Swift. Com— 
piled from ample materials ſcattered in a va- 
riety of books and eſpecially from the MS. 
notes of the late ingenious Mr. Coxeter and 
others, collected for this deſign, By Mr. 
4 Cibber.” The hiſtory of this work has been 
little underſtood till lately. Dr. Johnſon has 
ſaid in his Lives, that it was the work of Robert 
Shiels, a Scotchman, who had been an amanu- 
enſis to himſelf; and that the bookſellers gave 
Theophilus Cibber ten guineas for the ule of 
his name; by which, as Boſwell records, a 


* 


et 
cc 
cc 


double impoſition was intended: in the firſt 


place, that it was the work of Cibber at all; 


* New Gen. Biog. Dict. 1798, vol. iv. p. 328. + Boſwell ſays 
« Johnſon told me that a Mr. Coxeter, whom he knew, had collec- 
ted, I think, about 500 volumes of poets, whoſe works were moſt 
known; but that upon his death Tom Oſborne bought them, and 
they were diſperſed, which he thought a pity, as it was curious to 
ſee any ſeries complete; and in every volume of Poems ſomethiug 
good may be found,” -Boſwell's Life, ii, p. 542, 
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and in the ſecond place, that it was the work of 
old Cibber.”* However, in the Monthly Re- 
view for May 1792, there is ſuch a correction 
of the above information, as Boſwell, in the 
ſecond edition of his Life of Johnſon, very can- 
didly ſays he ſhould think himſelf very culpable 
not to ſubjoin, ** This account,” ſays the cri- 
tic, © is very inaccurate. The following ſtate- 
ment of facts we know to be true, in every ma- 
terial circumſtance : Shiels was the principal 
collector and digeſter of the materials for the 
work: but as he was very raw 1n authorſhip, 
an indifferent writer in proſe, and his language 
full of Scotticiſms, Cibber, who was a clever, 
lively fellow, and then ſoliciting employment 
among the bookſellers, was engaged to correct 
the ſtyle and diction of the whole work, then 
intended to make only four volumes, with power 
to alter, expunge, or add, as he liked, He 
was allo to ſupply notes occaſionally, eſpecially 
concerning thole dramatic poets with whom he 
had been chiefly converſant, He alſo engaged 
to write ſeveral of the lives; which, (as we are 
told) he accorcingly performed. He was far- 


ther uſeful in ſtriking out the Jacobitical and 


Tory ſentiments, which Shiels had induſtriouſly 
interſperſed wherever he could bring them in; 
and as the ſucceſs of the work after all appeared 


* Boſwell's Lite of johnſon, ii, p. 392. 
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very doubtful, he was content with twenty-one 
pounds for his labour, beſide a few ſets of the 
books, to diſperſe among his friends. —Shiels 
had nearly ſeventy pounds, beſide the advantage 
of many of the beſt Lives in the work being 
communicated by friends to the undertaking z 
and for which Mr. Shiels had the ſame conſider- 
ation as for the reſt, being paid by the ſheet for 
the whole. He was, however ſo angry with his 
wiggiſh ſuperviſor, (The. like his father, being a 
violent ſtickler for the political principles which 
prevailed in the reign of George the Second) 
for ſo unmercifully mutilating his copy, and 
ſcouting his politics, that he wrote Cibber a 
challenge: but was preyented from ſending it, 
by the publiſher, who fairly laughed him out 
of his fury. The proprietors too were diſcon- 
tentcd in the end, on account of Mr. Cibber's 
unexpected induſtry ; for his corrections and 
alterations in the proof-ſheets were ſo numerous 
and conſiderable, that the printer made for them 
a grievous addition to his bill; and in fine all 
parties were diſſatisfied. On the whole, the 
work was productive of no profit to the under- 
takers, who had agreed, in caſe of ſucceſs, to 
make Cibber a preſent of ſome addition to the 
twenty guineas, which he had received, and for 
which his receipt is now in the bookſeller's 
hands, We are farther aſſured, that he actually 
obtained an additional ſum ; when he ſoon after 
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(in the year 1758) unfortunately embarked for 
Dublin, on an engagement for one of the thea- 
tres there: but the ſhip was caſt away, and 
every foul on board periſhed, There were 
about ſixty paſſengers, among whom was the 
Earl of Drogheda, with many other perſons of 
conſequence and property. | 

« As to the alledged deſign of making the 
compliment paſs for the work of old Mr, Cib- 
ber, the charges ſeem to have been founded on 
a ſomewhat uncharitable conſtruction. We are 
aſſured that the thought was not harboured by 
ſome of the proprietors, who are ſtill living; 
and we hope that it did not occur to the firſt 
deſigner of the work, who was alſo the printer 
of it, and who bore a reſpectable character. 

„We have been induced to enter thus cir- 
cumſtanrially into the foregoing detail of facts 
relating to © the Lives of the Poets, compiled 
by Meſſrs. Cibber and Shiels, from a ſincere 
regard to that ſacred principle of truth, to 
which Dr. Johnſon. ſo rigidly adhered, accord- 


ing to the beſt of his knowledge; and which, 


we believe, no conſideration would have pre- 
vailed on him to violate, In regard to the mat- 
ter, which we now diſmiſs, he had- no doubt 
been miſled by partial and wrohg information : 
Shiel was the Doctor's amanuenſis; he had 
quarrelled with Cibber; it is natural to ſuppoſe 
that he told his ſtory in his own way; and it is 

d 4 certain 


C04 51 
certain that be was not “ a very ſturdy* mo- 
raliſt,”+ 
Theſe five volumes contain 213 lives from 
Chaucer down to a Mrs, Chandler, a poctels, 
who died 11th Sept. 1745, æt. 58. The laſt 
volume alſo contains the lives of Swift, Ham- 


mond, Savage, Tickel, Aaron Hill, Thom- 


ſon and Pope, beſides many leſs eminent au— 
thors. But out of the 58 poets, whoſe lives 
fill the firſt volume, which comes down to the 
reign of Charles I, there are only 34 of thoſe, 
of whom I now preſent ſome account to the 
public. Cibber's lives are not ill-written, and 


deſerve a better fame than they ſeem to have 
attained, 


On 29 May, 1777, the bookſellers of Lon- 
don having reſolved to re-publiſhf a body of 


* Dr, Johnſon, however, ſays “ Shiels was a man of very acute 
underſtanding, though with little ſcholaſtic education, who not long 
after the publication of his work, died in London of a conſumption” 
His life was virtuous, and his end was pious,” 

+ * This explanation,” ſays Boswell, “ appears to me very ſatis- 
factory. It is, however, to be obſerved, that the ſtory told by John- 
ſon, does not reſt ſolely upon my record of his converſation; fog 
he himſelf has publiſhed it in his life of Hammond, where he ſays 
the manuſcript of Shiels is now in my poſſeſſion, Very probably 
he had truſted to Shiels's word, and never looked at it ſo as to com- 
pare it with © The Lives of the Poets, as publiſhed nder Mr. Cib+ 
ber's name, What became of that manuſcript I know not. I ſup. 
poſe it was thrown into the fire in that impetuous combuſtion of pa- 
Pets, which Johnſon, I think, raſhly executedwhen moribundus.” 
Bofwell's Life of Johnſon, 8 vo. ii. p. 392, 394- 


+ It appears by a letter of Mr, Edward Dilly, the bookſeller, to 
Boſwell, 
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ERM) | 
Engliſh Poetry, conſiſting of thoſe works, 
which they conceived to be molt popular, con- 
tracted with Dr. Johnſon to furniſh them with 
a ſhort life, in the way of Preface to every au- 
thor whom they had ſelected. Hence originated 
his laſt great work The Lives of the Engliſh 
Poets,” of which the firſt four volumes in duo- 
decimo, were publiſhed early in 1779, and the 
remaining volumes in 1781. It was begun in 
his ſixty- eighth year, and finiſhed in his ſeventy- 
ſecond, and affords ample proof of the full vi- 
gor with which he ſtill enjoyed his faculties. 
It contains only 32 lives, beginning with Cow. 
ley, and ending with Lyttelton: and of theſe 
at leaſt ten,“ as the work profeſſed to be a ſe- 
lection, might ſurely have been ſpared. 

Of this celebrated work I have already in 
part expreſſed my opinion. Boſwell, the uſe- 
ful, yet too frequently injudicious, panegyriſt 
of Johnſon, has, I think, failed egregiouſly in 
fixing its merits with preciſion. He ſays, that 
Johnſon “ delighted to expatiate upon the va- 
rious [merits of the Engliſh Poets; upon the 


Boſwell, dated 26 Sept. 1777, that this undertaking originated from 
the ſmall edition of Bell and the Martins at Edinburgh, which the 
London bookſellers conſidered as an invaſion ot what they called their 
Literary Property, and that the original intention was to publiſh an 


elegant and accurate edition of all the poets from Chaucer tothe pre- 
ſent time. Boſw, ii, p. 484. 


* Pomfret, Stepney, Walſh, Smith, Duke, King, Sprat, Halifax, 
Sheffield, and Yalden, ; 


niceties 
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niceties of their characters, and the events of their 
progreſs through the world which they contrt- 
buted to illuminate.” Should he not rather 
have ſaid, to ſearch out their demerits, and 
in too many inſtances to think the niceties of 
their characters ſo little worthy of inveſtigation, 
as to comprize within a dozen widely printed 
pages the accounts of men, who have exhibited 


a long life of literary and intellectual ſplendor 


upon the wide theatre of the world!“ But it 
will come more properly within the plan of the 
future volume which J intend, to enter at large 
into the character of this extraordinary perform- 
ance, which the powerful and inimitable talents 
of the author have rendered too intereſting to be 
depreſſed by its defects; yet of which it is keenly 
to be regretted that dull heads and cold hearts 
conſider the faults as excellencies. 

In 1792, ſome bookſellers of Edinburgh un- 
dertook a more comprehenſive collection of the 
Poets than had hitherto been publiſned, in 13 
volumes large 8 vo. and to compreſs as much as 
poſſible within their plan, printed it in double 
columns, with an extremely ſmall type. This 
edition goes by the name of the Editor Robert 
Anderſon, of Edinburgh, M. D. who furniſhed 
a biographical and critical preface to the works 


© Of this the flight and contemptuous life of George Lord Lyttel- 
don, 3s a glaring proof, 
of 
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( lix ) 
of each poet. Theſe prefaces are written with 
much candor ; and the Jives of ſome of the mo. 
dern authors contain much pleaſing and uſeful 
information which had not hitherto been collec- 
ted together. The collection comprehends the 
works of one hundred and fourteen authors, of 
whom forty-nine are not to be found in John- 
ſon's edition, and forty-five are for the firſt time 
received into an edition of Engliſh Poetry. The 
firſt volume contains Chaucer, Surty, Wyat, 
% Uncertain Auctours“ from Totell's Miſcel- 
lany, and Sackville. Moſt alſo of the modern 
poets down to the date of the publication, which 
was cloſed in November 1795, are inſerted.“ 
The Editor would alſo, had not the neceſſary 
limitations of the proprietors interfered, have 
inſerted Langland, Gower; the beſt parts of 
Lydgate, Barclay, Hawes; the belt parts of 
Skelton; the beſt parts of Warner, Sydney, 
Marlow, Stirling, Quarles, King; and the 
tranſlations of Fairfax, Sandys and May : and 
of the moderns, Marvell, C. Cotton, Sedley, 
Hopkins, Oldham, Euſden, Welſted, Sewell, 


Mendez, Jenner, and Kirkpatrick.+ 


Such are the former publications of the lives 


It is to be regretted that this ſpirited undertaking did not prove 
beneficial to the original undertakers, who, I believe, failed : and the 
remaining copies were bought by Mr. Stockdale, of Piccadilly, at 2 
very reduced price, + See the Editor's preface to the above cole 


lection. 
of 
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of the Engliſh Poets, which have come within 
the knowledge of the preſent compiler. In the 


hiſtory of the art itſelf, by the late Laureate, in 


which the biography of its profeſſors was only 


incidental, there is indeed almoſt every thing to 
ſatisfy the moſt curious enquirer down to the 
period at which the work concludes. But it par- 
takes ſo little of a biographical arrangement, 
and is intermixed with ſo many diſſertations and 
details, which are perplexing and tedious to the 
mere reader of lives, that it does not ſeem to 
ſuperſede the uſe and neceſſity of a new Bio- 
graphical work upon the ſubject. 

In 1753, Mr. Thomas Warton had publiſhed 
his “ Obſervations on the Faery-Queen of 
Spenſer” in 8vo. a work which he corrected, 
enlarged and re-publiſhed in two volumes crown 
octavo in 1762. But of his great work, I ſhal] 
give an account in the words of the New Ge- 
neral Dictionary. The plan for an hiſtory 
of Engliſh Poetry was laid by Pope, enlarged 
by Gray: but to bring an original plan nearly 
to a completion was reſerved for the perſeve- 
rance of Warton. In 1774, appeared his firſt 
volume; in 1778 the ſecond;“ and [in 1781, 
« the third, which brings the narrative down“ 
to the time of Spenſer ]. This work diſplays 


* As long ago as the ſpring of 1785, 1 ſaw in the newſpapers the 
advertiſement of a fourth volume “ ſpeedily to be publiſhed” which 
alas! has never appeared. Perhaps a greater loſs could not have 


been happened to the lovers of literature. Editor. h 
the 
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[100-7 
the moſt ſingular combination of extraordinary 
talents and attainments, It unites the deep and 
minute reſearches of the antiquary with the ele- 
gance of the claſſical ſcholar, and the ſkill of 
the practiſed writer. The ſtyle is vigorous and 
manly; the obſervations acute and juſt; and 
the views of the ſubject extenſtve and accurate, 
yet the copious ſtores of materials, which it de- 
rives from his intimate acquaintance with an- 


cient poets, cauſe it to loſe much' of its hold 


upon the attention of the reader. The extracts 
from metrical romances and legendary tales are 
long and tireſome, clothed as they are in obſo- 
lete terms, and compoſed in uncouth numbers, 
But wherever there 1s a ſcope for critical obſer- 
vation, the genius of Warton ſhines forth, and 
enlivens the proſpe& of rude antiquity, He 
ſcatters many 4 flower over the deſarts of our 
early literature; he delineates the character of 
every poet and every period with acute and ap- 
propriate obſervation; although he has been 
charged with ſome trifling miſtakes, yet it can- 
not be denied, that he has ſhewn himſelf emi- 
nently qualified for the execution of his work.“ 
He died 20 May 1790, æt. 62, and perhaps 
there was no one, by whoſe death the literature 


of England could have ſuſtained a greater 
chaſm.+ 


: @ New Gen. Biog. Dict. xv, p. 212. + He was 2 geruine poet, 
in its tricteſt ſenſe, I remember ſome years ago, when it was the 
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I will now mention a few ſelections of Eng- 
liſh Poetry, from the earlieſt period z fome of 
the later of theſe publications having been ac- 
companied by biographical notes: and I will 
add to them the titles of one or two early vo- 
lumes of criticiſm. 

In 1557, the“ Songes and Sonettes“ of 
Lord Surry, were printed by Tottell, at Lon- 
don, in quarto. To theſe were added, the 
« Songes and Sonettes“ of Sir Thomas Wyat, 
the elder, and of Uncertain Auctours.” 
This forms the firſt printed poetical Miſcellany 
in the Engliſh language.* 

In 1578, was publiſhed © The Paradiſe of 
Dainty Deviſes“ in quarto, containing a collec- 
tion of the moſt faſhionable poems of the day, 
in which were preſerved the fugitive verſes of 

Lord Vaux,+ Lord Oxford and others 


faſhion to deny him genius: but I am utterly at a loſs to gueſs what 
meaning thoſe, who denied genius to T. Warton, could affix to the 
word, Hear the manly retort of his elegant and learned brother, 
« The, Laureates of our own country have ever been,” as Falitatf ſays, 
4 the occaſion of wit in other men.“ But never of more wit than 
was thrown away on Mr. Thomas Warton, who of all men felt the 
leaſt, and leaſt deſerved to feel, the torce of the Probatiouary Odes, 
written on his appointment to this office, and who always heartily 
joined in the laugh, and applauded the exquiſite wit and humour that 
appeared in many of thoſe original ſatires. But I beg to add, that not 
one of theſe ingenious laughers could have produced ſuch pieces of 
true poetry as the Cruſade, the grave of King Arthur, the Suicide, and 
Ode on the approach of Summer, by this very Laureate. Warton's 


Pope, vi, N. 328. 


8e p. 5 t. See p. 49. 
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In 1600, there was publiſhed © England's 
Helicon” quarto, another collection —of which 
there was alſo an edition in 1614, quarto.“ 

In 1586, Webbe publiſhed his Diſcourſe 
of Engliſh Poetrie” quarto- This was written 
in defenceof the new faſhion of Engliſh hexa- 
meters. 
In 1589, Puttenham gave to the public his 
« Art of Engliſh Poeſy.” Lond. 1589, quarto. 

In the preface, to the Quintefſence of 
Engliſh Poetry,“ by Thomas Hayward, ſup- 
poſed to have been written by Oldys, is the 
following account of another collection. 
„It is obſerved, even in the middle of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, that books of poetry and 
works of a poetical nature, were more nume- 
rous than any other kinds of writings in our 
language. Accordingly, in the latter end of 
it, they were thought to abound with fuch cle- 


#* The Editor of England's Helicon, printed moſt of the poems 
ia his collection, from MSS, which at that time were probably handed 
about, and in the poſſeſſion of many perſons, even after they had ap- 
peared in print, In conſequence of this, he has to ſome of thoſe 
pieces ſubſcribed only. initial letters, to others no name at all, though the 
very ſame poems had before been publiſhed with their authors names. 
He appears to have uſed the ſignature Ignoto in the ſame ſenſe as we 
now employ the word Anonymous,” —Malone's Supp. to Steevens's 
Shakeſpeare, 1780, vol. i, p. 728, 

I take this opportunity to mention, that there is in this collection 
The Shepheard's Song of Venus and Adonis, by H. C. which Ma · 
lone aſcribes to Henry Conſtable.Abid. p. 423. 


+ See p. 108.—Alſo note to p. 147, and an account of the book by 
Oldys, in note to p. 319% 


gancics, 


61 
gincies, that no leſs than two collections, prin- 
cipally from the poems of her time, were pub- 
liſned in one year. 

« One of theſe is called BzLvtDERE, or the 
Garden of the Muſes” printed for Hugh Aſtley, 
8vo, 1600, The author's name was John Bo- 
denham, a gentleman, undoubtedly ambitious 
of diſtinguiſhing himſelf by the laconic ſingu- 
larity of his performance. Hence we ſuppoſe 
it was, that he made it his inviolable rule to 


admit no quotation of more than one line, ora 


couplet of ten ſyllables. This makes him ſo 
ſparing of his ſenſe, and gives him ſo dogmati- 
cal an air, that his reader is rather offended than 
ſatisfied with his entertainment. The length or 
brevity of a paſſage is indeed no reaſon for either 
admitting or rejecting it; its value being to be 
rated not by its ſize but ſenſe; but where the 
former is ſo penurious, the latter ought to make 
amends either in beauty or inſtruction, This 
his friend the publiſher ſeems to have under- 
ſtood ; for he tells us, his author would not be 
perſuaded to enlarge his method, and promiſes 
ample additions in the ſecond impreſſion. “* 

The other collection publiſhed the ſame year 
in a larger volume, is called England's Par- 
naſſus, or the choiceſt flowers of our modern 
poets,” &c. 1600, of which an account is given 
In page 220, of this work, 


® Pref, ut, ſup. p. ix, 
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The next publication of this kind is called 
« The Engliſh Treaſury of Wit and Language, 
collected our of all the moſt and beſt dramatic 
poets, methodically digeſted into common- 
places for general uſe. By John Cotgrave, Gent.“ 
8yo. 165 5. But this is a more injudicious per- 
formance than the laſt,* 

Then followed The Engliſh Parnaſſus, or 
an Help to Engliſh Poeſy, by Joſhua Poole, of 
Clare-Hall, in Cambridge,“ and ſometime maſ- 
ter of a private ſchool at Hadley. Lond. 8vo. 
1657, 1677. It is,” as Oldys ſays, © fit 
only to teach his ſcholars the pompous inſigni- 
ficance and empty ſwell of pedantry and bom- 
baſt.“ | 

The next compiler was Mr. Byſhe, who pur. 
ſues the general deſign of the former's Parnaſ- 
ſus, and therefore calls his work, © The Art 
of Engliſh Poetry.“ Lond. 8yo. 1703, and two 
vol. 12mo. And he afterwards publiſhed a 
larger collection in 4 volumes 12mo. which he 
entitled * The Britiſh Parnaſſus,” t 

In 1718, Mr. Gildon brought forth his 
« Complete Art of Poetry,” in 2 v. 12mo. of 
which the firſt conſiſts almoſt entirely of criti- 
cal diſcourſes of the ſeveral ſpecies of poetry, 
and rules for compoſing them: the reſt is a col. 
lection of paſſages from poets. 


® Ibid. p. xi, + Ibid. p. xii. f Ibid. p xv. 5 Ibid.p, xvi. 
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In 1739, Mrs, Cooper publiſhed her“ Muſes 
Library”; 8 vo. a judicious performance, in which 
ſhe exhibited a ſeries of ſpecimens of our early 


poets, preceded by ſhort introductions of their 


characters, and a few other notices. 

But © the moſt comprehenſive and exact 
COMMON-PLACE of the works of our moſt emi- 
nent poets throughout the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and afterwards, was publiſhed by the be- 
forementioned Mr. Thomas Hayward, of Hun- 
gerford in Berkſhire, of which the title ran at 
firſt in theſe words. The Britiſh Mufe, a 
« Collection of Thoughts, Moral, Natural, 
* and Sublime, of our Engliſh Poets who 
4 flouriſhed in the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth 
« centuries, With ſeveral curious Topicks, 
i and beautiful paſſages, never before extrac- 
« ted from Shakeſpeare, Jonſon, Beaumont, 
&« Fletcher, and above a hundred mare. The 
„ whole digeſted alphabetically, &c. in three 
“ volumes. London, printed for F. Cogan, 
„ &c. 1738, 12mo.* The Preface of twenty 

* The following, I take to be nothing more than a new title-page. 
« The Quinteſſence of Engliſh Poetry; or a collection of all the beau- 


« tiful paſſages in our poems and plays, from the celebrated Spencer. 
« The whole inſtructive, moral, and humorous; and adapted to all 
«* degrees of mankind : alphabetically digeſted under proper beads in 
« chronological order of time. Collected from many hundred vo- 
« lumes, by ſeveral eminent hands. To which is prefixed, an alpha- 
« betical catalogue of authors, poems and plays, quoted in the collec- 
« tion. Alſo an hiſtorical and critical review of all the eſſays of this 
« kind hitherto publiſhed. In three vulumes. London. Printed for 
« . Payne, at Horace's Head, in Pope's-headealley, oppoſite the 

 RoyalExchange,” 1749, 
pages 


„ 

pages was written by Mr. William Oldys,* with 
the ſuperviſal and corrections of his friend Dr. 
Campbell. This anecdote, ſays Warton, I 
learn from 2 manuſcript inſertion by Oldys, in 
my copy of Allot's © England's Parnaſſus,” 
which once belonged to Oldys.F In the new 
edition of the General Biographical Dictionary, 
in which the ſcattered notices of Oldys's wri- 
tings are collected with a curious and commen- 
dable acutenels, it is recorded that Oldys ſays 
himſelf, that he wrote the © Introduction to 
Hayward's Britiſh Mule,” and that he adds 
te that the penurious publiſhers to contract it 
within a ſheet, left out a third part of the beſt 
matter in it, and made more faults than were in 
the original.“ 

William Oldys, Norroy King of Arms, well 
verſed in Engliſh antiquities, a correct writer 
and a good hiſtorian, was born about 1687. 
He was a natural fon of William Oldys, LL. D. 
Chancellor of Lincoln, 1683, &c, In 1724, 
he went to reſide in Yorkſhire, and in 1730, re- 
turned to London, but whether he reſided con- 
ſtantly in town, from that time to the end of his 
life, is not certain. It does not appear when 
he became a member of the Herald's College 
but he reſided at Gray's Inn, when he compile 3 


® In my copy, viz. that entitled“ the Quinteſſence,” &c. the pre- 
face fills 22 pages. It is dedicated to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, and 
ſigned “ Thomas Hayward,” + Hiſt. of Engl. Poetry, ui, p. 281. 
4 Gen Dict. xi, p. 313. 


e 2 ſeve- 


„„ 
leveral of the lives for the Biographia Britan- 
nica, to which he therefore put the ſignature 
G. He died at his apartments at the College 
of Heralds, 15 April 1761, aged 74, in very 
ſtraitened circumſtances, when his books and 
MSS. were fold by public auction, In the Bri- 
tiſn Muſcum is Oldys's copy of Langbaine's 
Lives of the Dramatic Poets, not interleaved, 
but filled with notes written in the margin, and 
between the lines, in an extremely ſmall hand, 
It came to the Muſeum, as a part of the library 
of Dr. Birch, who bought it at an auction of 
Oldys's books and papers for one guinea, © It 
appears,” adds the writer of his life, above- 
cited, that a preceding and more imperfect 
copy of this book, gave riſe to Cibber's Lives 
of the Poets, 1733.“ But this information is 


ſurely wrong: there can be little queſtion that 


that work originated from Coxeter's papers, 
though it might receive ſeveral additions from 


thoſe MSS. of Oldys, regarding the dramatic 


writers. Oldys alſo communicated ſeveral 


things to Mrs, Cooper's“ Mules Library,” and 
he left ſome MS. collections for a life of 
Shakeſpeare, which Mr. Steevens had ſeen, and 
quotes? Alexander Oldys, called © The 


* The Biographer ſays, we owe this curious anecdote to the edition 
of the“ Tatler” with notes, &c. vol. i, No. 27.-He adds, that 
« Oldys's notes have been tranſcribed into interleaved copies by Bp. 
Percy, Mr. Steevens, Mr. Malone, and Mr. Reed, and that each of 
thoſe gentlemen has made conſiderable additions.“ 


+ A proof of Oldys's minute Knowledge of our old Engliſh Poetry, 
may 
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Little Poet,” and © the Engliſh Scarron,” was a 
relation of our author.“ | 

In 1740, Mr. Capel publiſhed his“ Prolu- 
ſions,” a volume of ancient poems, which has 
never fallen in my way. Mr, Edward Capel 
was well-known for his attention to the works of 
Shakeſpeare, He was born at Troſton, near 
Bury in Suffolk, 11 June 1713, and had the of- 
fice of Deputy-Inſpector of Plays, a place of 
2001. a year, given him by the Duke of Grat- 
ton. He publiſhed an edition of Shakeſpeare, 
in 10 volumes, 8vo. and being particularly well- 
read in © the ſchool of Shakeſpeare,” (the old 
books with which that inimitable Bard is fup- 
poſed to have been molt converſant,) is ſaid to 
have drawn the outline of that plan of illuſtra- 
tion, which has ſince been ſo ſucceſsfully pur- 
ſued. He died 24 Jan. 1781. He inherited 
Trofton-hall through his mother, who was the 
daughter, and, (it ſcems,) heir of Mr. Robert 
Madocks, of that place, by his wife Anne 
Byſhe, of whoſe writing ſpecimens are preſerved 
in the Muſeum for the variety, and the elegance 
of the hands. From Mr. Capel, this eſtate 
went to his nephew Mr. Capel Loft, well known 
in the literary world, © In this houſe,” ſays 
Mr. Loft, Sept. 16, 1785,“ my uncle Capel 
* and my mother were born, I may be al- 


may be ſeen in Raleigh's Article, p. 307-317, of this volume, extracted 
from his life of that great man, 
Gen. Biog, Dict. ut. ſupr, p. 315. + Gen. B, Dict. iii. p. 314. 


e 3 « lowed 


3 


« lowed a ſort of partial affect ion, eſpecially on 
* account of my mother, to this village, I 
„ know how much of ruſtic ſimplicity there is 
ein this way of talking; but a ruſtic I am, 
1 and a ruſtic I am proud to be, only wiſhing 
„ had the knowledge proper to ſupport that 
4 character in its true reſpectability.““ 

In 1765, Dr. Thomas Percy publiſhed his 
* Reliques of Antient Engliſh Poetry,” in three 
volumes, 12mo, containing old heroic ballads, 
ſongs, and other pieces of our earlier poets, with 
ſome few of a later date. It contains alſo very 
ſhort biographical notices of about four-and- 
twenty poets. This ingenious work, which re- 
vived the taſte for our old poets, is too well 
known to require being here particularized. A 
fourth edition was publiſhed in 1594, by the 
Rev. Thomas Percy, Fellow of St. John's Col- 
lege, Oxford, the nephew of the author, who 
was many years ſince preferred to the Biſhopric 
of Dromore in Ireland, 

In 1777, Mr. Evans publiſhed his“ Old 
Ballads.“ 

In 1787, Mr. Henry Headley, A. B. of 
Trinity College, Oxford, publiſhed, ** Select 
Beauties of ancient Engliſh Poetry; with re— 
marks,” in 2 volumes 8vo, He was, I believe, 
jon of the Rev, Mr- Headley, of North-Wal- 
ſham, in Norfolk, and educated at Norwich 


Annals of Agriculture, iv, p. 319. 
under 
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under Dr. Parr. Before he was twenty, he pub. 
liſhed a volume of poems, which are ſaid to 
have great merit; and was a contributor to the 
% Olla Podrida,“ and a frequent correſpondent 
of the Gentleman's Magazine under the ſigna— 
ture T. C. O. but died at Norwich, on 15 Nov. 
1788,“ at the early age of 23. He was an in- 


timate friend of the late lamented Rev. William 


Benwell, of Caverſham, near Reading, who 
died in 1796, and of the preſent poet Mr. Wil- 
liam Bowles, who has celebrated his memory 
in ſome pathetic verſes. His “ Specimens” 
certainly ſhew a cultivated taſte, and an extent 
of information, very extraordinary in ſo young 
a man; and there are 32 pages of lively Bio. 
graphical ſketches of nine and twenty poers, 
from whoſe works there are extracts. But he 
uſed fo little diligence in examining the ſources 
of biography, as to ſay he could give no far- 
ther account of Habington than was furniſhed 
by Langbaine, when he might have read in 
„ Wood's Athenæ,“ a long article appropriated 
to him. The book is badly printed on mean 
paper. 

In 1785, Joſeph Ritſon, eſq. of Gray's Inn, 
Deputy High Bailiff of the Duchy of Lancaſter, 
publiſhed a ſelect collection of Engliſh Songs 
in three volumes 8vo. and he has ſince pub- 
liſhed a volume of ancient Songs, 1789, 8vo. a 


Gent. Mag. Nov, 1788. 
e 4 volume 


( 
volume of pieces of ancient popular poetry, 8 vo. 
ancient poems on the ſubject of Robin Hood, 
1-95, 8vo. and the © Engliſh Anthology,” 
hree volumes 8vo.“ 

In 1790, came out anonymouſly, in one vo— 
lume 8vo. ** Specimens of the early Engliſh 
Poets,” London. Printed for Edwards, Pall- 
Mall. This 1s a beautiful ſpecimen of typo- 
graphy, and is in ſome reſpects a judicious and 
entertaining miicellany, arranged in chronojo- 
gical order; but the mutilation of ſeveral of the 
poems at the mercy of the editor, with only a 
general acknowledgement in the preface, ſeems 
very reprehenſible. 


* He has alſo publiſhed a collection of Scottiſh Songs, 2 vol. 12mo. 
Mr. John Pinkerton has alſo given to the world two volumes of 
ef \iicient Scotith Poems, never before in print,“ 8vo. 1786. 

+ Mr. Nichols's Collection of Poems in 8 volumes 12mo. with a 
variety of very uſeful and entertaining Biographical notes, is not men- 
tioned here, becauſe it does not contain any poems of ſo ea ly a dates 


as ths period of my preſeat volume. 
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Of the Dramatic Poets, of whom I have in- 
cluded no more in the plan of my work than 
were mentioned by Phillips, there is an ample 
and accurate account in the ** Biographia Dra- 
matica,” 2 volumes, 8vo. 1782. This is mo- 
deſtly called by the learned editor only a new 
edition of a work publiſhed in 1764, in two vo- 
lumes 12mo, entitled“ The Companion to the 
Play-houſe,” by Mr. David Erſkine Baker, who 
was a ſon of Mr. Henry Baker, a diligent and 
well-known naturaliſt, who died 25 Nov. 1774, 
aged more than 70. The ſon was a young man of 
genius and learning, who having been adopted 
by an uncle, a ſilk-throwſter, in Spitalfields, 
ſucceeded him in the buſineſs; but wanted 
the prudence and attention which are neceſſary 
to ſecure proſperity in trade, He married the 
daughter of Mr. Clendon, a reverend emperic. 
Like his father, he was both a philoſopher and 
a poet, and wrote ſeveral occaſional poems in 
the periodical publications, much admired ; 


but ſo violent was his turn for dramatic per- 


formance, that he repeatedly engaged with the 
loweſt ſtrolling companies, in ſpite of every el® 
fort 


— — 


nn 

fort of his father to reclaim him.“ Mr. Baker 
Is ſaid to have had the uſe of ſome MSS. of 
Coxeter, beſides the printed labours of his pre- 
deceſſors. He was,” ſays his editor,“ poſ- 
ſeſſed of abilities fully competent to his under- 
taking.“ T But the preſent work contains the 
addition of the titles of above a thouſand dra- 
mas, beſides the dates and ſizes and various edi- 
tions of works, The firſt foundation of a work 
of this kind, was a liſt printed in 1656, of ſuch 
plays as were then commonly ſold, and prefixed 
to Gofte's Tragi-comedy of The Careleſs 
Shepherdeſs,” This liſt was augmented by 
Francis Kirkman, a bookſeller, in 1661: 

In 1687, Gerard Langbaine, ſon of the Pro- 
voſt of Queen's College, Oxford, produced a 
new Catalogue in 4to. entitled“ Momus Tri- 
umphans.” Warton ſays, © he was firſt placed 
with a bookſeller in London, but at 16 years 
of age, became a Gentleman Commoner of Uni- 
verſity College, Oxford. His literature chiefly 
conſiſted in a knowledge of the novels and plays 
of various languages; and he was a conſtant 
and critical attendant of the Play-houſes many 
years. The next year he added a new title, viz, 
A New Catalogue of Engliſh Plays.“ Lond, 
1688, 4to. He then digeſted his work anew, 


Gen. B. Dict. ii, p. 422 f Pref, to the Biog. Dram li. 
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and entitled it, an Account of the Engliſh 
Dramatic Poets,” &c. Oxon. 8vo. 1691. Having 
retired to Oxford in the year 1690, he died the 
next year, having amaſſed a collection of more 


than a thouſand printed plays, maſques and in- 


terludes.“ 
Mr. Gildon publiſhed in 1698, 8 vo. an ab- 
ſtract of this work, entitled “ the Lives and 
Characters of the Engliſh Dramatic Authors,” 
with the addition of a few later writers. This 
perſon, who has been mentioned before for his 
collection of poetry, was born at Gillingham 
in Dorſetſhire, about 1666. He was a writer 
by profeſſion, wrote ſeveral plays and other 
poems, and has obtained a place on that ac- 
count among Cibber's Lives: but he is better 
known by the niche he holds in the Dunciad. 
He died 12 Jan. 1723; when it was ſaid in 
% Boyer's Political State,“ he was a perſon of 
great literature but mean genius, who having 
attempted ſeveral kinds of writing, never gained 

much reputation in any,”* 
In 1714, Mr. Mears, a bookſeller, printed 
a catalogue of Plays, which afterwards was con- 
tinued to 1726, but it is only calculated for 
the uſe of his ſhop, and is defective from the 
frequent want of dates, and the total neglect of 
mentioning the ſizes of each performance.” + 


* Cidber's Lives, iu, p. 330. + Biog. Dram, Introd. Ixix. 
Jacob's 
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Jacob's book betfore- mentioned,“ contains in 
the ſecond volume the Dramatic Poets. It is 
founded on Langbaine's: but improved in one 
particular, by placing the performances of each 
writer in their proper chronological order. 

The next performance was a liſt of all the 
Dramatic Authors, with ſome account of their 
lives, and of all the dramatic pieces ever pub— 
liſhed in the Engliſh language to the year 1747,” 
8vo. It was added to a play, called“ Scan- 
derbeg,” by Mr. Whincop, who ſeems to have 
received aſſiſtance in the execution of it from 
Mr. Motley. $ 

In 1752, Mr. Chetwood, prompter at the 
Theatre, Drury - Lane, publiſhed ©* The 
Britiſh Theatre; containing the Lives of the 
Engliſh Dramatic Poets, with an account of all 
their plays: together with the lives of moſt of 
Principal Actors as well as Poets, To which 
is prefixed, a ſhort view of the riſe and progreſs 
of the Engliſh Stage,” 12mo. It is a molt re- 
prehenſible performance, conſiſting of the grol- 
ſeſt blunders and moſt ſhameful falſehoods. $ 

Beſides this, there have been publiſhed The 
Theatrical Records,” 12mo. 1756, and © The 


P. I. + Biog Dram, ut ſupr. f Biog. Dram, ut ſupr. 
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( Ixxvii ) 
Play-houſe Pocket Companion,“ 12mo. 1779, 
both equally unworthy with the other.“ 


* 7X x 73: 


Thus far had I written many months ago, 
ſince which, the preſs I employed having been 
occupied by more urgent buſineſs, my thoughts 
and my labours have fallen into a different chan- 
nel; and I cannot now recall to my mind the 
additional materials, by which I meant to have 
extended my Preface, Perhaps it is better, — 
the preface, I believe, is already too long, 

Thus then I diſmiſs this humble compilation 
(for let me again repeat, that it does not make 
the ſmalleſt pretenſions to any thing more, to 


* Biog. Dram. ut ſupr. 

+ In compiling, we almoſt neceſſarily uſe not wnly the materials, 
but frequently the very words of thoſe, from whote labuurs we bor- 
row. Atleaſt minute variations, without improvement, ſeem to mg 
a very filly affectation, and even a mean attempt to put on the ap- 
pe arance without the reality, of being original. I have intended 
and hope I have never omitted, to be very ſcrupulous in my reference, 
to thoſe books from whence I have copied. The compilation wag 


be g un in Augu 1797, and has ſince proceeded flowly, and at long 
intervals, through the preſs ! 


It 
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E 
its fate. Nearly fifteen years have elapſed ſince I 
firſt at a very early age became a candidate for 
literary fame: and it cannot be expected that I 
ſhould again come forward with the ſame trem- 
bling anxiety and fear as I then did. At the ſame 
time, were I of a timid temper, I might find 
ſufficient cauſe to frighten me. I had not then 
diſturbed a neſt of hornets, who are now deter- 
mined by every wicked intrigue to blaſt my re. 
putation—lyars, flanderers, and back-biters,* 
to what will not beings ſo low deſcend ? By 
low, I do not mean low in birth or fortunes, 
(though perhaps of theſe they may not have 
more than ſufficient) but low in ſpirit, in men- 
tal powers, in intellectual culture, in diſpoſition, 
habits, and conduct! And have I merited all 
this hatred? Are the characters of folly, and 
meanneſs ſo ſacred, that we cannot touch upon 
them even in fiction, without having ſwarms of 
them inſtantly buzzing round us for the pur- 
poſe of ſtinging us to death? The rod of 
vengeance is in my hands, but I will not uſe it 
to cruſh theſe diminutive inſects, however ve- 
nomous. Let them not hope that they can ef- 
fectually poiſon the wide ſources of literary re- 
putation ! As well might they think from a little 
vial of the ſtrongeſt ingredients, to poifon the 


Are letters, with names to them, addreſſed where, it is ſuppoſed, 
they cannot be known to the perſon attacked, who has therefore no 
opportunity of defendipg himſelf, leſs atrocious than anonymous 
ſlander ? 
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expanſive waters of the Ocean ! But a truce 
with them in future—I have done, and let them 
« leave me to my repole.” Their hatred, I 
aſſure them, will be no violent ſource of mor- 


tification to me ! 


« I care not, (Malite,) what you me deny, 
You cannot rob me of free Nature's grace, 
You cannot ſhut the windows of the ſky, 
Thro' which Aurora ſhews her brightening face; 
You cannot bar my conſtant feet to trace 
The woods and lawns, by living ſtream, at eve: 
Let health my nerves and finer fibres grace, 
And I their toys to the great children leave: 
Of fancy, reaſon, virtue, nought can me bereaye 1”? 


* Caſtle of Indolence. 


END OF THE PREFACE, 


Dec. 1. 1799, 
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THEATRUM POETARUM. 


ENGLISH POETS. 


* 


— 


ROBERT of GLOUCESTER. 


wh RokERT ſirnamed of Gloceſter, a not 
4 altogether obſcure writer in the reign of Hen. 
« 3d. and ſeeming to paſs for a poet in the 
t eſteem of Camden, who quotes divers of his 


« old Engliſh Rhythms in praiſe of his native 


country England.” 

Such is the earlieſt Engliſh poet, who wrote 
in his native tongue, mentioned by Phillips. 
Nor have the later and deeper reſearches of Mr. 
Warton commenced with an earlier name than 
this. The following is the account of this moſt 
able modern critic. © The firſt poet whoſe 
name occurs in the reign of Edw. I. and indeed 
in theſe annals, is Robert of Gloceſter, a monk 
of the abbey of Gloceſter. He has left a poem 


of conſiderable length, which is a hiſtory of 
England in verſe, from Brutus to the reign of 


B Edward 


—— — —— 


2  __ THEATRUM POETARUM. 


Edward the firſt, It was evidently written 
after the year 1278, as the poet mentions king 
Arthur's ſumptuous tomb, erected in that year 
before the high altar of Glaſtonbury church; 
and he declares himſelf a living witneſs of the 
remarkably diſmal weather, which diſtinguiſhed 
the day on which the battle of Eveſham was 
fought in the year 1265. From theſe and other 
circumſtances this piece appears to have been 
compoſed about the year 1280. It is exhibited 
in the manuſcripts, is cited by many anti- 
quaries, and printed by Hearne, in the Alex- 
andrine meaſure: but with equal probability 
might have been written in four-lined ſtanzas, 
This rhyming chronicle 1s totally deſtitute of 


. art and imagination. The author has cloathed 


the fables of Geoffery of Monmouth in rhyme, 
which have often a more poetical air in Geof- 
frey's proſe, The language is not much more 
eaſy, or intelligible than that of many of the 
Norman-Saxon poems: it is full of Saxoniſms, 
which indeed abound more or leſs in every 
writer before Gower and Chaucer. But this 
obſcurity is perhaps owing to the weſtern dia- 
Je, in which our monk of Gloceſter was edu- 
cated, Provincial barbariſms are naturally the 
growth of extreme counties, and of ſuch as are 
ſituated at a diſtance from the metropolis: and 


it is probable, that the Saxon heptarchy, which 
conſiſted 
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THEATRUM POETARUM, il 
conſiſted of a cluſter of ſeven independent ſtates, 
contributed to produce as many different pro- 
vincial dialects. In the mean time it is to be 
conſidered that writers of all ages and languages 


have their affectations and ſingularities, which 


occaſion in each a peculiar phraſeology,”* 

Of the poets mentioned by Phillips, the next 
in point of time is Chaucer; but the great cri- 
tic laſt cited records a few names in the inter- 
vening period, which I ſhall ſlightly repeat. 

At the cloſe of the reign of Edw. I. and in 
the year 1303, occurs ROBERT DE BRUNNE, a 
Gilbertine monk of the monaſtery of Brunne, 
or Bourne, near Depyng in Lincolnſhire, He 
was merely a tranſlator, His largeſt work is 
a metrical chronicle of England. 

Although much poetry began to be written 
about the reign of Edward the ſecond, yet Mr. 
Warton has found only one Engliſh poet of 
that reign whoſe name has deſcended to poſte- 
rity : This is Apam Davy or Davie, who may 
be placed about the year 1312. He could col- 
lect no circumſtances of his life, but that he was 
marſhall of Stratford le Bow near London. 5 

The firſt perſon in the reign of Edward the 
third, is Ricyaep HAMrolr, an eremite of the 


* Uiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, I. 48, 49. f ibid. . . 7 (bid, P. 
62. §Ibid. P. 214. 
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order of St. Auguſtine, and a doctor of divi- 


nity, who lived a ſolitary life near the nuns of 


Hampole, four miles from Doncaſter in York- 
ſhire.* He flouriſhed in 1349. His principal 
Pieces in Engliſh rhyme are a paraphraſe of part 
of the book of Job, of the Lord's prayer, of 
the ſeven penitential pſalms, and the Pricke of 
Conſcience, But his poetry has no tincture of 
ſentiment, imagination, or elegance. 

The next poet in ſucceſſion is one who de- 
ſerves more attention on various accounts. This 
is RozerT LoncLanDe, author of the poem 


called the“ Viſion of Pierce Plowman,“ a ſe- 


cular prieſt, and a fellow of Oriel College in 
Oxford, who flouriſhed about the year 1350. 
This poem contains a ſeries of diſtinct viſions, 
which the author imagines himſelf to have ſeen, 
while he was ſleeping after a long ramble on 
Malverne-hills in Worceſterſhire, It is a ſatire 
on the vices of almoſt every profeſſion : but 
particularly on the corruptions of the clergy, 
and the abſurdities of ſuperſtition, Theſe are ri- 
diculed with much humour and ſpirit, couched 
under a ſtrong vein of allegorical invention. 
But inſtead of availing himſelf of the riſing, 
and rapid improvements of the Engliſh lan- 
guage, Longland preters and adopts the ſtyle 


* Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, p. 255. ＋ Ibid. p. 256, 
of 
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of the Anglo-Saxon poets. Nor did he make 
theſe writers the models of his language only: 
he likewiſe imitates their alliterative verſifica- 
tion, which conſiſted in uſing an aggregate of 
words beginning with the ſame letter. He has 
therefore rejected rhyme, in the place of which 
he thinks it ſufficient to ſubſtitute a perpetual 
alliteration. But this impoſed conſtraint of 
ſeeking identical initials, and the affectation of 
obſolete Engliſh, by demanding a conſtant, and 
neceſſary departure from the natural and ob- 
vious forms of expreſſion, while it circum- 


ſcribed the powers of our author's genius, con- 


tributed alſo to render his manner extremely 
perplexed, and to diſguſt the reader with ob- 
ſcuritiess The Satire is conducted by the 
agency of ſeveral allegorical perſonages, ſuch 
as Avarice, Bribery, Simony, Theology, Con- 
ſcience, &c. 

It would be improper to pals over a Scotch 
poet of this period, who has adorned the Eng- 
liſh language by a ſtrain of verſification, ex- 
preſſion, and poetical imagery, far ſuperior to 
his age, He has written an heroic poem, This 
is Johx BarBouR, Archdeacon of Aberdeen, 
who was educated at Oxford, 1357, 1365. 
David Bruce king of Scotland, gave him a 


+ Hiſtory of Enzliſh Poetry, p. 266, 267. 
B 3 pen- 
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penſion for life; as a reward for his poem called 
« The Hiſtory of Robert Bruce, King of the 
Scots”. It was printed at Glaſgow, 1671.“ 


And now we are arrived at the ſecond name 


in Phillips's Theatrum, a poet with whom the 
hiſtory of poetry is by many ſuppoſed to have 
commenced ; and who has been pronounced by 
a critic of unqueſttionable taſte and diſcern- 
ment,+ to be the firſt Engliſh verſifier, whe 


wrote poetically. 


CO, 
GEOFFRY CHAUCER. 


Sir Geoffry Chaucer, the Prince and Cory- 
« phæus, generally ſo reputed, till this age 
© of our Engliſh Poets, and as much as we 
« triumph over his old faſhion'd phraſe, and 
© obſolete words, one of the firſt refiners of 


„the Engliſh language. Of how great eſteem 


« he was in the age wherein he flouriſhed, 
0 


namely, the reigns of Henry the 4th; Henry 
* the 5th; and part of Henry the 6th; ap- 
& pears, beſides his being Knight and Poet- 
* Laureat, by the honor he had to be allyed by 


* Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, I. 318. + Johnſ. Dictionar. pref, 
p. i, 1 Warton, p. 341. 
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© marriage to the great Earl of Lancaſter, John 


« of Gaunt. How grear a part we have loſt 
© of his works above what we have extant of 
& him, is manifeſt from an author of good 
* credit, who reckons up many conſiderable 
« poems, which are not in his publiſhed works; 
& beſides the Squires Tale which is ſaid to be 
* complete in Arundel-Houſe Library.“ 

This great Poet was born about 1328; 2 
Edw. 3. and died 25 Oct. 1400, (2 Hen. 4.) fo 
that Phillips makes a conſiderable miſtake in 
ſuppoſing him to have lived till the reign of 
Hen. 6. Chaucer had travelled into France 
and Italy: was a maſter of the languages of 


thoſe countries; and had become perſonally ac- 


quainted with Petrarch, at the wedding of Vio- 
lante, daughter of Galleazzo Duke of Milan, 
with the Duke of Clarence. Theſe excurſions 
added to his knowledge and reliſh of the works 
of Dante and Boccace, as well as Petrarch, 
From Boccace, he borrowed © The Knight's 
Tale”; to which however he gave many addi- 
tions, and new beauties of his own. In this 
poem he diſplays ſuch powers of verlſification 
that we are ſurpriſed, ſays Warton, to find in 
a poet of ſuch antiquity numbers ſo flowing 
and nervous; a circumſtance, which greatly 
contributed to render Dryden's paraphraſe of 
this poem the moſt animated and harmonious 


piece 
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piece of verſification in the Engliſh language. 
&* The Romaunt of the Roſe” is tranſlated from 
a French poem entitled: Le Roman de la 
Roſe”, begun by William of Lorris, a ſtudent 
in juriſprudence, who died about 1260; and 
completed by John of Meun, a native of a little 
town of that name, ſituated on the river Loire 
near Orleans, who flouriſhed about 1310.+ 
« Troilus and Creſſeide“ is ſaid to be formed 
on an old hiſtory, written by Lollius, a native 
of Urbino in Italy.} Whatever were Chaucer's 
materials, he has conſtructed a poem of conſi- 
derable merit, in which the viciſſitudes of love 
are depicted in a ſtrain of true poetry, with 
much pathos and ſimplicity of ſentiment. Pa- 
thetic deſcription 1s one of Chaucer's peculiar 
excellences. Warton ſeems to think that © The 
Houſe of Fame” was ſuggeſted by ſome Pro- 
vincial compoſition. The poem contains great 
ſtrokes of Gothic imagination, yet bordering 
often on the moſt ideal and capricious extrava- 
gance.] Pope has imitated this piece with his 
uſual elegance of diction, and harmony of ver- 
ſification : but has not only miſrepreſented the 
ſtory, but marred the character of the poem. 
Nothing can be more ingeniouſly contrived than 
the occaſion on which Chaucer's Canterbury 


# Warton, I. 367, + Ibid, p. 368. T Ibid, 384. 5 Ibid. p. 38 5. 
} Ibid. p. 390. 
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Tales“ are ſuppoſed to be recited. A company 
of pilgrims, on their journey to viſit the ſhrine 
of Thomas à Becket at Canterbury, lodge at 
the Tabarde-Inn in Southwark, Although 
ſtrangers to each other, they are aſſembled in 
one room at ſupper, as was then the cuſtom, 
and agree not only to travel together the next 
morning, but to relieve the fatigue of the jour- 

ney by telling each a ſtory,F The“ Tales” 
are unequal, and of various merit. Few, if 
any, are perhaps his own invention, © The 
Knights Tale”, one of his nobleſt compoſitions, 
has been already mentioned. That, which de- 
ſerves the next place, as written in the higher 
ſtrain of poetry, and the poem by which Milton 
deſcribes, and characterizes Chaucer, is The 
Squire's Tale.“ In the © Clerk of Oxenforde's 
Tale,” the clerk declares in his prologues he 
learned it of Petrarch at Padua. But it was the 
invention of Boccace, and the laſt in his Deca- 
meron. The Tale of the Nonnes Prieſt” is 
perhaps a ſtory of Engliſh growth. January 
and May, or the Marchaunts Tale,” ſeems to 
be an old Lombard ſtory. Dryden has mo- 
dernized the tale of the Nonnes Prieſt; and 
Pope, that of January and May; intending per- 
haps to give patterns of the beſt of Chaucer's 


tales 
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tales in the comic ſpecies: but Warton is of 
opinion that the © Miller's Tale, has more true 
humour than either.“ The Reves Tale,” or 
«© The Miller of Trompington® is much in the 
ſame ſtyle, but with leſs humour+. This ſtory 
was enlarged by Chaucer from Boccace. In 
the claſs of humourous or ſatirical tales, the 
e Sompnour's Tale,” which expoſes the tricks 
and extortions of the mendicant Friars, has alſo 
diſtinguiſhed merit. 

But Chaucer's vein of humour, although 
conſpicuous in the Canterbury Tales,” is 
chiefly diſplayed in the characters, with which 
they are introduced, In theſe his knowledge 
of the world availed him, in a peculiar degree, 
and enabled him to give ſuch an accurate picture 
of ancient manners as no cotemporary nation 
has tranſmitted to poſterity. It is here that we 
view the purſuits and employments, the cuſtoms 
and diverſions of our anceſtors, copied from the 
life, and repreſented with equal truth and ſpi- 
rit, by a judge of mankind, whoſe penetration 
qualified him to diſcern their foibles, or diſcri- 
minating peculiarities, and by an artiſt who 
underſtood that proper ſelection of circum- 
flances, and thoſe predominant characteriſtics, 
which form a finiſhed portrait, We are ſur- 


* P. 423. T Ibid. 432. 4 P. 433. ; 
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prized to find in ſo groſs and ignorant an age, 
ſuch talents for ſatire, and for obſervation on 
life; qualities which uſually exert themſelves 
at more civilized periods, when the improved 
ſtate of ſociety, by ſubtilizing our ſpeculations 
and eſtabliſhing uniform modes of behaviour 
diſpoſes mankind to ſtudy themſelves, and ren- 
ders deviations of conduct, and ſingularities of 
character, more immediately and neceſſarily the 


\ objects of cenſure and ridicule. Theſe curious 


and valuable remains are ſpecimens of Chaucer's 
native genius, unaſſiſted and unalloyed. The 
figures are all Britiſh, and bear no ſuſpicious 
ſignatures of claſſical, Italian, or French imi- 
tation. The characters of Theophraſtus are 
not ſo lively, particular, and appropriated.“ 
Warton thus ſums up this great poet's cha- 
racter. In elevation and elegance, in harmony 
and perſpicuity of verſification, he ſurpaſſes his 
predeceſſors in an infinite proportion: his genius 
was univerſal, and adapted to themes of un- 
bounded variety : his merit was not le ſs in paint- 
ing familiar manners with humour and pro— 
priety, than in moving the paſſions, and in re- 
preſenting the beautiful and the grand objects 
of nature with grace and ſublimity. In a word, 
he appeared with all the luſtre, and dignity of a 


® Warton, I. 435, 
crue 


r2  THEATRUM POETARUM, 
true poet, in an age, which compelled kim to 
ſtruggle with a barbarous language, and a na- 
tional want of taſte; and when to write verſes 
at all was regarded as a ſingular qualification.” + 


— 
JOHN GOWER. 


„ Sir John Gowr, a very famous Engliſh 
“% poet in his time, and counted little inferior, 
« if not equal, to Chaucer himſelf, who was 
« his contemporary, and ſome ſay his ſcholar 
* and ſucceſſor in the laurel: for Gowr was 
% alſo both poet laureat, and Knight. His 
4 chief works may be gathered from his tomb 
« in St. Mary Overy's church, where lying 
« buried he is repreſented with his head upon 
cc three large volumes thus inſcribed, the firit, 
&« Votum Meditantis; the next Confeſſio Amantis; 
te the third, Vox Clamantis, of which laſt being 
<« printed in the reign of Henry the 8th the 
* impreſſion is not yet totally extinguiſhed : 
© the other two, doubtleſs, if not printed, are 
* preſerved in public libraries. For his Con- 
* fefſio Amantis 1 have ſeen in a private li- 

+ Warton, ibid, 457. 
brary, 
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« brary, in a large folio manuſcript of vellum, 
« fair written, containing the whole circuit of 
4e natural philoſophy, and the allegories of all 
te the poetical fictions: but that there were 
de Other things of his writing appears by what 
« jg extant of him in Chaucer's publiſhed 
„ works.” | | 
There are ſtrange miſtakes in this article © 

Phillips. According to Warton, neither the 
* Speculum,” (not votum) © meditantis;” nor 
the Vox Clamantis” were ever printed. The 
*« Speculum Meditantis,” or Mirror of Medi- 
tation is written in French rhymes in ten books, 
It diſplays the general nature of virtue and 
vice, enumerates the felicities of conjugal fide- 
lity by examples ſelected from various authors, 
and deſcribes the path which the reprobate 
ought to purſue for the recovery of the divine 
grace, The © Vox Clamantis“ contains ſeven 
books of latin elegiacs: it is chiefly hiſtorical, 
and 1s little more than a metrical chronicle of 
the inſurrection of the Commons in the reign 
of Richard the ſecond.® The Confeſlio 
Amantis,” or the Lover's Confeſſion, is an Eng- 
liſh poem, in eight books, firſt printed by 
Caxton in 1483, On this piece his character 
and reputation as a poet are almoſt entirely 


La) 


* Warton, II. P-. 2. 


founded 
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founded. It is a dialogue between a lover and 
his confeffor, who is a prieſt of Venus, and 
like the myſtagogue in the picture of Cebes, is 
called Genius. In the courſe of the con- 
feſſion every evil affection of the human heart, 
which may tend to impede the progreſs, or 
counteract the ſucceſs of love, is ſcientifically 
fubdivided; and its fatal effects exemplified by 
a variety of appoſite ſtories, extracted from 
elaſſics, and chronicles. His particular model 
appears to have been John of Meun's © Romaunt 
de la Roſe”. He has however ſeldom attempted 
to imitate the pictureſque imageries, and ex- 
preſſive perſonifications of that exquiſite al- 
legory. His moſt ſtriking portraits, which yet 
are conceived with no powers of creation, nor 
delineated with any fertility of fancy, are Idle- 
neſs, Avarice, Micherie or Thieving, and Neg- 
ligence, the ſecretary of Sloth. Inſtead of 
- boldly cloathing theſe qualities with corporeal 
attributes, aptly and poetically imagined, he 
coldly yet ſenſibly deſcribes their operations, 
and enumerates their properties. What Gower 
wanted in invention, he ſupplied from his com- 
mon-place book ; which appears to have been 
ftored with an inexhauſtible fund of inſtrufive 
maxims, pleaſant narrations, and philoſophical 
definitions. It ſeems to have been his object 
to croud all his erudition into this elaborate per- 

formance. 
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formance. Yet there is often ſome degree of 
contrivance and art in his manner of introduc. 
ing and adapting ſubjects of a very diſtant na- 
ture, and which are totally foreign to his gene- 
ral deſign.“ 

Conſidered in a general view, The © Confeſſio 
Amantis* may be pronounced to be no unpleal- 
ing miſcellany of thoſe ſhorter tales which de- 
lighted the readers of the middle age.F Moſt 
of theſe are now forgotten, together with the 
voluminous chronicles, in which they were re- 
corded, 

The only claſſics which our author cites are 
Virgil, Ovid, Horace and Tully,.F Amidſt 
his graver literature, he appears to have been a 
great reader of romances. 

« The Confeſſio Amantis“ was moſt probably 
written after Chaucer's © Troilus and Creſfſida,” 
and that it was written after that poet's © Floure 
and Leafe” ſeems evident“: and Warton thinks 
that Chaucer had publiſhed moſt of his poems 
before this piece of Gower appeared, except the 
« Teſtament of Love“ and © The Canterbury 
Tales,” which were undoubtedly ſome of that 
poet's laſt compoſitions, and not begun, till 
1382, 


* Warton, II. p. 4. + Ibid, p. 9. 2 Ibid, p. 23. & Ibid. p. 23. 
bid. p. 24. ## Ibid, p. 26. ++ Ibid. p. 29. 
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„ Perhaps,” ſays Warton, © in eſtimating. 
Gower's merit, I have puſhed the notion too 


far; that becauſe he ſhews ſo much learning, 
he had no great ſhare of natural abilities. But 
it ſhould be conſidered, that when books began 
to grow faſhionable, and the reputation of learn- 
ing conferred the higheſt honour, poets became 
ambitious of being thought ſcholars, and ſacri- 
ficed their native powers of invention to the 
oſtentation of diſplaying an extenſive courſe of 
reading, and to the pride of profound erudition. 
On this account, the minſtrels of theſe times, 
who were totally uneducated, and poured forth 
ſpontaneous rhymes in obedience to the work- 
ings of nature, often exhibit more genuine 
ſtrokes of paſſion and imagination, than the 
profeſſed poets. Chaucer is an exception to 
this obſervation: whole original feelings were 
too ſtrong to be ſuppreſſed by books, and whoſe 
learning was overbalanced by genius. 

This affectation of appearing learned, which 
yer was natural at the revival of literature, in 
our old poets, even · in thoſe who were alto- 
gether deſtitute of talents, has loſt to poſterity 
many a curious picture of manners, and many 
a romantic image. Some of our ancient bards 
however, aimed at no other merit, than that of 
being able to verſify; and attempted nothing 
more than to cloath in rhyme thoſe ſentiments, 

which 
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' which would have appeared with equal pro- 
priety in proſe.” * 

In the Marquis of Stafford's library there is 

| a thin oblong manuſcript on vellum, contain. — 
3 ing ſome of Gower's poems in Latin, French, 
FD and Engliſh, which Warton had not ſeen when 
he wrote the above character. Among theſe 
poems, are fifty ſonnets in French, which are 
not mentioned by thoſe, who have written the 
life of this poet, or have catalogued his works, 
Theſe poems are tender, pathetic and poetical, 
and place our old poet in a more advantageous 
point of view, than that, in which he has hi- 
therto been uſually ſeen. It is doubtful whe- 
ther among the French poets themſelves of the 
ſame period, there remain a ſet of more finiſhed 
ſonnets: for they were probably written, when 
Gower was a young man, about 1350. Nor 
had yet any Engliſh poet treated che paſſion of 
love with equal delicacy of ſentiment, and ele- 
gance of compoſition. 

Before I procced farther, it will be neceſſary 
to mention a poet, lately brought into notice, | 
who appears to have flouriſhed about this time, 
tho? unknown to Leland, Bale, Pitts, and Tan- 
ner. This is LAUREN E Minor, whoſe poems 


®* Warton, II. p. 31. f Ibid, Emend. & Add, 
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are pronounced by Mr. Ritſon, their editor,* 
to have been written in 1352. They conſiſt of 
about twelve hundred lines, diſtributed through 
ten ſhort poems, for the molt part in lyric mea- 
lure, on the principal events which happened 
within the firſt twenty-five years of the reign of 
Edw. III. and are chiefly, if not altogether, 
narrative; but without much animation: there 
being ſcarcely one poetical image or figure, in 
this whole ſeries: and, as it ſeems, ſcarce one 
very intereſting circumſtance added to our prior 


knowledge of the events he deſcribes: As the 


lines, however, are certainly ſmooth and har- 
monious, are very correct in the rhymes, and 
diſplay conſiderable {kill in the manner in which 
the poet has varied his verſification; and as, at 
the ſame time, they exhibit a good ſpecimen of 
the Engliſh language at that period, the reader 
of taſte, as well as the antiquary, will be glad 
that they are preſerved : and the editor merits 
praiſe for the elegant and correct manner in 
which they are publiſhed, as well as for the cu- 
rious and authentic information he has collected 
on the ſeveral events from our moſt antient hiſ- 
tories, particularly that of Froiſſard. 

No Roman writer appears to have been more 


* Publiſhed for Egerton, 1795, 8 vo, pr, 65s. + Britiſh Critic for 
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ſtudied, and eſteemed from the beginning to the 
cloſe of the barbarous centuries, than BozTrivs, 
His“ Conſolation of Philoſophy” was tranſlated 
into Saxon by King Alfred.“ Only one poet 
can be aſſigned to the reign of Henry IV. and 
this was a tranſlator of Boethius. He is called 
Johannes Capellanus. His name was Joann 
WaALrTrox. He was Canon of Oſeney, and died 
Sub-dean of Tork. There is a complete MS, 
of this verſion in the Britiſh Muſeum.+ 

Soon after the coronation of Henry V. a min- 
ſtrel-piece was written, on the ſiege of HarPer, 
and battle of Agincourt, of which Warton has 
given an extract. But the firſt poet that occurs 
in the reign of Hen. VI. is OccLeve. Warton 
places him about 1420, 


THOMAS OCCLEVE. 


„Thomas Ocleave, a very famous Envliſh 
< poet in his time which was the reign of king 
Henry the fourth, and Henry the fifth; to 
* which laſt he dedicated his GovERN MEN T of 


— 


Warton, II. p. 32. + Ibid, p. 34. 
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« a PriNcz, the chiefly remember'd of what he 
e writ in poetry, and ſo much the more famous 
che is by being remembered to have been the 
« diſciple of the moſt famed Chaucer.” 

He is a feeble writer, conſidered as a poet : 
and his chief merit ſeems to be, that his writ- 
ings contributed to propagate and eſtabliſh thoſe 
improvements in our language, which were now 
beginning to take place. He was educated in 
the municipal law; as were both Chaucer, and 
Gower; and it reflects no ſmall degree of ho- 
nour on that profeſſion that its ſtudents were 
ſome of the firſt, who attempted to poliſh and 
adorn the Engliſh tongue.* | 

The titles of Occleve's pieces, very few of 
which have been ever printed, indicate a cold- 
neſs of genius; and on the whole promiſe no 
gratification to thoſe, who ſeek for invention, 
and fancy, His moſt conſiderable poem is a 
piece called a tranſlation of Egidius de Regi- 
mine Principum. Egidius's work was a latin 
tract in three books on the art of government, 
for the uſe of Philip le Hardi, ſon of Louis 
King of France, about 1280. It had been tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh by John Treviſa, about 1390, 
Occleve's poem was never printed. 


* Warton, II. p. 38. 
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JOHN LYDGATE. 


— — 


© John Lydgate, an Auguſtin Monk of St. 
Edmund's Bury, who had the reputation of a 
* perſon much accompliſhed by his travels into 
* Italy, and France; and beſides ſeveral things 
of his, of polite argument in proſe, was much 
e eſteemed for what he wrote allo in verſe; as 
© his Eglogues, Odes, Satyres, and other 
«© poems,” 

I cannot refrain here from the opportunity of 
tranſcribing a paſſage from the great critic to 
whom I am already ſo much obliged, in which 
there is ſuch uncommoa beauty and Elegance, 
that it is above all praiſe, ** I conſider Chaucer, 
ſays he, as a genial day in an Engliſh Spring. A 
brilliant ſun enlivens the face of nature with an 
unuſual luſtre: the ſudden appearance of cloud- 
leſs ſkies, and the unexpected warmth of a tepid 
atmoſphere, after the gloom and the inclemen- 
cies of a tedious winter, fill our hearts with the 
viſionary proſpect of a ſpeedy ſummer: and we 
fondly anticipate a long continuance of gentle 
gales, and vernal ſerenity. But winter returns 

C 3 with 


o 
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with redoubled horrors: the clouds condenfe 
more formidably than before; and thoſe tender 
buds, and early bloſſoms, which were called 
forth by the tranſient gleam of a temporary ſun- 
ſhine, are nipped by froſts, and torn by tem- 
pelts.”* | 

„ Moſt of the poets that immediately ſuc- 
ceeded Chaucer, ſeem rather relapſing into bar- 
bariſm, than availing themlclves of thoſe ſtrik- 
ing ornaments which his judgment and imagina- 
tion had dilcloied, They appear to have been 
inſenſible to his vigour of verſification, and his 
flights of fancy. It was not indeed likely that 
a poet ſhould ſoon ariſe equal to Chaucer: and 
it muſt be remembered that the national diſtrac- 
tions, which enſued, had no ſmall ſhare in ob- 
ſtructing the exerciſe of thoſe ſtudies, which 
delight in peace, and repoſe. His 1tucceffors 
however approach him in no degree of propor- 
tion. Among theſe Joh Lypcare is the poet, 
who follows him at the ſhorteſt interval. 

He ſeems to have arrived at his higheſt point 
of eminence about 1430. Many of his poems, 
however, appeared before. He was a monk of 
the Benedictine abbey of Bury in Suffolk, and 
an uncommon ornament of his profeſſion, Yet 


* Warton, II. p. 51. 
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his genius was fo lively, and his accompliſhments 
ſo numerous, that it is to be ſuſpected the Holy 
Father St. Benedict would hardly have acknow- 
ledged him for a genuine diſciple. After a ſhort 
education at Oxford, he travelled into France, 
and Italy; and returned a complete maſter of 
the language and literature of both countries, 
He chiefly ſtudied the Italian and French poets, 
particularly Dante, Boccacio, and Alain Char- 
tier; and became ſo diſtinguiſhed a proficient 
in polite learning, that he opened a ſchool in 
his monaſtery for teaching the ſons of the nobi- 
lity the arts of verſification, and the elegances 
of compoſition, Yet altho* philology was his 
object, he was not unfamiliar with the faſhion- 
able philoſophy : he was not only a poet and a 
rhetorician, but a geometrician, an aſtronomer, 
a theologiſt, and a diſputant. On the whole he 
made conſiderable additions to thoſe amplifica- 
tions of our language, in which Chaucer, Gower 
and Occleve led the way; and he is the firſt of 
our writers, whole ſtyle is cloathed with that 
perſpicuity, in which the Engliſh phraſeology 
appears at this day to an Engliſh reader.“ 
To enumerate Lydgate's pieces, would be to 
write the catalogue of a little library, No poet 


* Warton, II. p. 52, 
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ſeems to have poſſeſſed a greater verſatility of ta- 
lents. He moves with equal eaſe in every mode 
of compoſition. His hymns, and his ballads 
have the ſame degree of merit:.and whether his 
ſubject be the life of a hermit, or a hero; of 
St. Auſtin, or Guy Earl of Warwick, ludi— 
crous, or legendary, religious, or romantic, a 
hiſtory, or an allegory, he writes with facility. 
His tranſitions were rapid from works of the 
molt ſerious and laborious kind to ſallies of le- 
vity, and pieces of popular entertainment, His 
muſe was of univerlal acceſs; and he was not 
only the poet of his monaſtery, but of the world 
in general.“ 


His poem called“ The Lyfe of our Lady,” 
was printed by Caxton. 

Lydgate's manner is naturally verboſe and 
diffuſe. This circumſtance contributed in no 
{mall degree to give a clearneſs and fluency to 
his phraſeology. For the ſame reaſon he is 
often tedious and languid. His chief excel- 
lence is in deſcription, eſpecially where the 
ſubje& admits a flowery diction. He is ſeldom 
pathetic, or animated.+ 

His principal poems are“ The Fall of 
Princes,” *The Siege of Thebes“, and“ The 
Deſtruction of Troy”. 


* Warton, II. p. «3. + Ibid. p. 58. 
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About 1360, Boccaccio wrote a latin hiſtory 
in ten books, entitled, De Caſibus Virorum 
et Feminarum Illuſtrium“. Like other chroni- 
cles of the times, it commences with Adam, 
and is brought down to the author's age. Its 
laſt grand event is John King of France, taken 
priſoner by the Engliſh at the battle of Poitiers 
in 1359. This book of Boccacio was ſoon af- 
terwards tranſlated into French by one of whom 


little more is known than that ke was named 


LavRenct; yet ſo paraphraſtically, and with ſo 
many conſiderable additions, as to be rendered 
almoſt a new work, Laurence's French tran- 
ſation, printed at Lyons 1483, is the original 
of Lydgate's poem, which conſiſts of nine 
books, and is not improperly ſtyled a ſet of tra- 
gedies. It is not merely a narrative of men 
eminent for their rank, and misfortunes, The 
plan is perfectly dramatic, and partly ſuggeſted 
by the pageants of the times. Every perſon is 
ſuppoſed to appear before the poet, and relate 
his reſpective ſufferings: and the figures of theſe 
ſpeeches are ſometimes finely drawn.* 

Lydgate's © Story of Thebes,” was firſt 
printed by William Thinne, at the end of his 
edition of Chaucer's works, 1561.4 


* Warton, II. p. 63. + Ibid; p. 72. 
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The Troy Book, or Deſtruction of Troy,“ 
was firſt printed 1513, by Richard Pinſon.“ 
This poem is profeſſedly a tranſlation or pa- 
raphraſe of Guido de Colonna's romance, en- 
titld © Hiſtoria Trojana,”+ It is replete with 
deſcriptions of rural beauty, formed by a ſe- 
lection of very. poerical and pictureſque cir- 
cumſtances, and cloathed in the moſt perſpi- 
cuous, and muſical numbers. The colouring 
of our author's mornings is often remarkably 
rich and ſplendid. 

Two more poets remain to be mentioned un- 
der the reign of Henry VI. if mere tranſlation 
merit that appellation. Theſe are Hun Cam- 
PEDEN, and THOMAs CHESTER, 

The firſt was a great traveller, and tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh verſe the French romance of 
« Sidrac“, which was printed 1510, but is un- 
commonly rare. 5 


Thomas Cheſtre appears to have been a writer 
for the minſtrels. No anecdote of his life is 
preſerved. He has left a poem, entitled“ Sir 
Launfale,“ one of Arthur's Knights; never 
printed. 


* Warton, II. p. 81. Þ+ Ibid, p. 82. } Ibid. p. 85. §Ibid. p. 101. 
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JOHN HARDING. 


2 


John Harding, a writer recorded in hiſtory 
« for one of the chief of his time; viz. the 
* reign of K. Edward the fourth, and claiming 
ce his ſeat among the poetical writers, by his 
« chronicle in Engliſh verſe.” 

He was of northern extraction, and educated 
in the family of Lord Henry Percy: and at 23 
years of age, hazarded his fortunes as a volun- 
teer at the deciſive battle of Shrewſbury, fought 
againſt the Scots in 1403. He appears to have 
been indefatigable in examining original records, 
chiefly with a deſign of aſcertaining the fealty 
due from the Scottiſh Kings to the crown of 
England. Theſe inveſtigations ſeem to have 
fixed his mind on the ſtudy of our national an- 
tiquities and hiſtory, At lengtk he cloathed 
his reſearches in rhyme, which he dedicated un- 
der that form to Edw. IV. and with the title of 
* The Chronicle of England unto the reign of 
King Edward the fourth in verſe.” He is con- 
ciſe and compendious in his narrative of events 
from Brutus to the reign of Hen, IV. he is 

much 
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much more minute and diffuſe in relating thoſe 
affairs, of which for more than the ſpace of 
ſixty years, he was a living witneſs, and which 
occurred from that period to the reign of Edw, 
IV. The poem ſeems to have been completed 
about 1470. In his final chapter, he exhorts 
the King to recall his rival King Henry VI. 


and to reſtore the partiſans of that unhappy 


Prince. 

This work 1s almoſt beneath criticiſm, and 
fit only for the attention of an antiquary, Har- 
DING may be pronounced to be the moſt impo- 
tent of our metrical hiſtorians, eſpecially when 
we recollect the great improvements which 
Engliſh poetry had now received. Even Ro- 
bert of Glouceſter, who lived in the infancy of 
taſte and verſification, is not to be excepted,* 

In this reign, the firſt mention of the King's 
poet, under the name of LAUREATE, occurs. 
Joux Kay was appointed poet laureat to Edw. 
IV. The office is undoubtedly the ſame as 
that of the Kinc's VERSIFIER, to whom one 
hundred ſhillings were paid as an annual ſtipend 
in 1251.F 

Joux Scocan is commonly ſuppoſed to have 
been a cotemporary of Chaucer; but this is a 


* Warton, II. p. 126, 127, Þ+ Ibid, p. 131 
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miſtake, He was educated at Oriel College in 
Oxford: and being an excellent mimic, and of 
great pleaſantry in converſation, became the fa- 
vourite buffoon of the court of Edw. IV. Ax- 
DREW BoRDE, a mad phyſician and dull poet in 
the reign of Hen. VIII. publiſhed his“ Jeſts,” 
under the title of “ Scogin's Jeſts,“ which are 
without humour, or invention; and give us no 
very favourable idea of the delicacy of the King 
and courtiers, who could be exhilarated by the 
merriments of ſuch a writer.“ Two didactic 
poets on chemiſtry appeared in this reign, Jonx 
NorTon and GoROGE RIPLEY, 

John Norton was a native of Briſtol, and the 
molt ſkilful alchymilt of his age. His poem is 
called the © Ordinal,“ or a manual of the chy- 
mical art.+ This poem is totally void of every 
poetical elegance, It was printed by Aſhmole 
in his Theatrum Chemicum, 1652, 8vo. 


* Warton, II. p. 136. f Ibid, p. 138. 
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GEORGE RIP. 


— . 


* George Riplay, a Canon of Bridlington in 
© the time of Henry the ſeventh, who in old 
% Engliſh verſe wrote ſeveral chymical miſte- 
« ries pretending to lead to the attaining the 
& philoſopher's ſtone.” | 

He was accompliſhed in many parts of eru- 
dition; and ſtil: maintains his reputation as a 
learned chemiſt of the lower ages, He was a 
oreat traveller, and ſtudied both in France and 
Italy. At his return from abroad, pope Inno- 
cent the eighth abſolved him from the obſerv- 
ance of the rules of his order, that he might 
proſecute his ſtudies with more convenience and 
freedom. But his convent not concurring with 
this very liberal indulgence, he turned Carme- 
lite at St. Botolph's in Lincolnſhire, and died 


an anachronite in that fraternity 1490, His 


chemical poems are nothing more than the doc- 
trines of alchemy cloathed in plain language, 
and a very rugged verſification, The capital 
performance is the Compound of Alchemie“ 
written 1471. It is in the octave metre, and 
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dedicated to Edw. IV. RieLey has left a few 
other compoſitions on his favourite ſcience, 
printed by Aſhmole, who was an enthuſiaſt in 
this abuſed ſpecies of philoſophy.* 

To this period would have belonged the poems 
of Rowley, had they been genuine; but they 
are now univerſally allowed by all judicious cri- 
tics to have been the forgery of Chatterton. 

Philips names NicoLas KEN TON among the 
Engliſh poets of this reign; but as he is not 
mentioned by Warton,. I preſume he wrote in 
latin. He was a native of Kenton, 10 miles 
from Ipſwich in Suffolk. He was a prieſt, and 
died at London 4 Sept. 1460. 

The ſubſequent reigns of Edward the fifth, 
Richard the third, and Henry the ſeventh, 
abounded in obſcure verſifiers. About 1480 
Benepic Bug, a maſter of Arts, of Oxford, 
Archdeacon of Colcheſter, &c. tranſlated Cato's 
Morals, into the royal ſtanza. 

About 1481, JuLiaxna Barnes, more properly 
Bernes, ſiſter of Richard Lord Berners, and 
prioreſs of the nunnery of Sopewell, wrote three 
Engliſh tracts on Hawking, Hunting, and 
Armory, or Heraldry”, which were ſoon after- 
wards printed in the neighhouring monaſtery 


* Wacton, II. p. 138. + Tanner's Bibl. 458. { Warton, II. p. 165. 
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of St. Alban's.* The ſecond of theſe treatiſes 


is written in rhyme. Warton ſuſpects the whole 
to be a tranſlation from the French and Latin.+ 
To this period belongs WILLIAM of Nassvx- 


TON, a proctor, or advocate in the eccleſiaſti- 


cal court at York, who tranſlated into Engliſh 


rhymes, about 1480, a theological tract, entitled 


« A Treatiſe on the Trinity and Unity with a 
declaration of God's works, and of the paſſion 
of Jeſus Chriſt,” written by John of Waldenby, 
an Auguſtine friar of Yorkſhire. 

HENRY BrapsHaw has rather larger pretenſi- 
ons to poetical fame, altho? ſcarcely deſerving the 
name of an original writer in any reſpect, He 
was a native of Cheſter, educated at Glouceſter 
college in Oxford, and at length a Benedictine 
monk of St, Werburgh's abbey in his native 
place, Before 1500, he wrote the Life of St. 
Werburgh”, a daughter of a King of the Mer- 
cians, in Engliſh verſe. This piece was firſt 
printed by Pinſon in 1521.| The verſification 


is infinitely inferior to Lydgate's worſt manner. 


Bradſhaw was buried in the cathedral church at 
Cheſter in 1513. 

Amongſt the many ſtriking contraſts between 
the manners and characters of ancient and mo- 


* Warton, II. p. 171. + Ibid, p. 172. f Ibid, p. 172, 173. § Ibid. 
p. 176. || Ibid, p. 180. 
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dern life, we muſt not be ſurpriſed to find a 
mercer, a ſheriff, and an alderman of London, 
deſcending from his important occupations to 
write verſes. This is RokERT FaBVYAx, who yet 
is generally better known as an hiſtorian, than 
a poet. He was eſteemed, not only the moſt 
facetious, but the moſt learned of all the mer- 
cers, ſheriffs, and aldermen of his time: and 
no layman of that age is ſaid to have been better 
ſkilled in the Latin language. He flouriſhed 
about 1494. In his Chronicle, © or Concord- 
ance of Hiſtories,” from Brutus to 1485, it is 
his uſual practice, at the diviſion of the books 
to inſert metrical prologues, and other pieces in 
verſe. When he begins to verlify the hiſtorian 
diſappears only by the addition of rhyme, and 
ſtanza.“ 

Another poet of this period is Joun Warsox, 
a prieſt, who wrote a theological tract entitled 
* Speculum Chriſtiani,”” which is a ſort of para- 
phraſe on the decalogue, and the creed, But it 
is interſperſed with a great number of wretched 
Engliſh rhymes.+ 

CaxrTon, the celebrated printer, was likewiſe 
a poet; and beſides the rhyming introductions 
and epilogues, with which he frequently de- 


* Warton, II. p. 191, 192, Þ Ibid, p. 193. 
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corates his books, has left a poem of conſider- 
able length entitled © The Worke of Sapyence.” 
It comprehends not only an allegorical fiction, 
concerning the two courts of the caſtle of Sa- 
Pience, in which there is no imagination, but a 
ſyſtem of natural philoſophy, grammar, logic, 
rhetoric, geometry, aſtronomy, theology, and 
other topics of the faſhionable literature, Cax- 
ton appears to be the author, by the prologue; 
yet it is not improbable, he might on this occa- 
ſion employ ſome profeſſed verifier, at leaſt as 
an aſſiſtant, to prepare a new book of original 
poetry for his preſs, 

Among the anonymous pieces of Poetry be- 
longing to this period, which are very nume- 
rous, the moſt conſpicuous is The Kalendar 
of Shepherds.” It ſeems to have been tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh about 1480, from a French 
book called“ Kalendrier des Bergers.“ It was 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1497. This 
piece was calculated for the purpoſes of a per- 
petual almanac; and ſeems to have been the 
univerſal magazine of every article of ſalutary, 
and uſeful knowledge. It is a medley of verſe 
and proſe; and contains, among many other 
curious particulars, the Saints of the whole 
year, the moveable feaſts, the ſigns of the Zo- 
diac, the properties of the twelve months, rules 
for blood-letting, a collection of proverbs, a 

ſyſtem 
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ſyſtem of ethics, politics, divinity, phiſiognomy, 
medicine, aſtrology, and geography.* 

The only writer deſerving the name of a poet 
in the reign of Hen. VII. is STeenen Hawes, 
Hawes flouriſhed about the cloſe of the fifteenth 
century, and was a native of Suffolk. After an 
academical education at Oxford, he travelled 
much in France; and became a complete mal- 
ter of the French and Italian poetry. His po- 
lite accompliſhments quickly procured him an 
eſtabliſhment in the houſehold of the King; 
who ſtruck with the livelineſs of his converſa- 
tion, and becauſe he could repeat by memory 
moſt of the old Engliſh poets, eſpecially Lyd- 
gate, made him groom of the privy chamber, 
His facility in the French tongue was a qualifi- 
cation, which might ſtrongly recommend him 
to the favor of Hen. VII. who was fond of ſtu- 
dying the beſt French books then in vogue.+ 

Hawes has left many poems, which are now 
but imperfectly known, and ſcarcely remem- 
bered. T The Temple of Glaſs” will be found 
to be one of the beſt; and on compariſon, it 
will appear a copy of Chaucer's Houſe of Fame. 
There was ſome merit in daring to depart from 
the dull taſte of the times, and in chuſing Chau- 
cer for a model, after his ſublime fancies had 


* Warton, II. p. 196. + Ibid, p. 210, 211. 
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been ſo long forgotten, and had given place for 


almoſt a century, to legends, homilies and chro- 
nicles in verſe.“ But Hawes's capital perfor- 


mance is The Paſſety me of Pleaſure”, Which 


was finiſhed in 1506, It is almoſt the only ef- 
fort of imagination and invention which had 
appeared in our poetry, ſince Chaucer, This 
poem contains no common touches of romantic 
and allegoric fiction. The perſonifications are 
often happily ſuſtained, and indicate the wri- 
ter's familiarity with the Provencial ſchool. The 
model of his verſification and phraſeology is that 
improved harmony of numbers, and facility of 
diction, with which his predeceſſor Lydgate a. 
dorned our octave ſtanza, But Hawes has ad- 
ded new graces to Lydgate's manner. + This 
poem was printed by Wynkyn de Worde, in 
1517, 4to; with wooden cuts, 
Coeval with Hawes was WiLLiam WALTER, a 
retainer to Sir Henry Marney, Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaſter; an unknown and obſcure 
writer, who verlified in the octave ſtanza, Boc- 
cacio's ſtory, ſo beautifully paraphraſed by Dry- 
den, of Sigiſmonda and Guiſcard. This poem 
was printed by Wynkyn de Worde, and re- 
printed 1597, He alſo wrote a Dialogue in 
verſe, called © The Spectacle of Lovers,” and 


* Warton, p. 215. Þ Ibid, p. 219. 
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&« The Hiſtory of Titus and Gemiſippus,“ a 
tranſlation from a Latin romance called the 
Siege of Jeruſalem. 

About 1490, HENRY MEDWALL, Chaplain 
to Archbiſhop Morton, compoſed an interlude 
called Nature,“ which was tranſlated into 
Latin. It was printed by Raſtel, 1538. 

About 1497, LAuRENCE Wapr, a Benedic- 
tine monk of Canterbury, tranſlated into Eng- 
liſh rhymes, © The Lyfe of Thomas a Becket,” 
written about 1180, by Herbert Botſham. It 
ſtill remains in MS.“ 

ALEXANDER BAR CLA was educated at Oricl 
college, Oxford, accompliſhed his academical 
ſtudies by travelling, and was appointed one of 
the prieſts, or prebendaries of St. Mary Ottery 
in Devonſhire, Afterwards he became a Bene- 


dictine monk of Ely monaſtery ; and at length 


took the habit of the Franciſcans at Canter- 
bury, He temporized with the changes of re- 
ligion; for he poſſeſſed ſome church prefer— 
ments in the reign of Edw. VI. He died very 
old at Croydon in Surry, in 1532.7 His prin- 
cipal work is“ The Ship of Fooles.” The ori- 
ginal invention is due to Sebaſtian Brandt a 
learned Civilian of Baſil. Ir was tranſlated in'o 
French and Latin verſe; and from the original, 


#* Warton, II. p. 238, 239. + Ibid, p. 240, 
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and the two tranſlations, Barclay formed a large 
_ Engliſh poem, in the balade or octave ſtanza, 
with conſiderable additions gleaned from the 
follies of his countrymen, It was printed by 
Pinſon in 1509. All ancient ſatirical writings 
have their merit, and deſerve attention, as they 
tranſmit pictures of familiar manners, and pre- 
ſerve popular cuſtoms. In this light at leaſt 
Barclay's ' Ship of Fooles,” which is a general 
ſatire on the times, will be found entertaining. 
Nor muſt it be denied that his language is more 
cultivated than that of many of his cotempora- 


ries, and that he contributed his ſhare to the 


improvement of the Engliſh phraſeology. His 
author, Sebaſtian Brandt, appears to have been 
a man of univerſal erudition; and his work, 
for the moſt part, is a tiſſue of citations from 
the ancient poets, and hiſtorians.“ Barclay's 
other pieces are The Mirrour of Good Man- 
ners,“ and © Five Egloges.“ T The Egloges, 
are, as Warton thought, the firſt that appeared 
in the Engliſh language. They are like Pe- 
trarch's, and Mantuan's, of the moral, and ſa- 
tirical Kind; and contain but few touches of 
rural deſcription, and bucolic imagery. They 
were written about 1514. He was a rival of 
Skelton, 


* Warton, II. p. 247. f Ibid. þ Ibid, p. 248. 
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There are three Scotch poets, whom Warton 
mentions at this period, WiLLiam DUN BAR, 
GAw˖ EN DovcLas, and Si David Lynpsar, 
Theſe have adorned the preſent æra with a de- 
gree of ſentiment and ſpirit, a command of 
phraſeology, and a fertility of imagination not 
to be found in any Engliſh poet, ſince Chaucer 
and Lydgate: more eſpecially, as they have left 
ſtricking ſpecimens of allegorical invention; a 
ſpecies of compoſition, which appears to have 
been for ſome time almolt totally extinquiſhed 
in England.“ 

William Dunbar was a native of Salton in 
Eaſt Lothian, about 1470. His molt celebrated 
poems are The Thiſtle and the Roſe,” and 
© The Golden Terge.“ 

Gawen Douglas was deſcended from a no- 
ble family, and born 1473. In 1513 he fled 
from Scotland into England, and was graci- 
ouſly received by Hen. VIII. who in conſidera— 
tion of his literary merit allowed him a liberal 
penſion, He died of the plague in London, 
and was buried in the Savoy church, 1521. 
He was Biſhop of Dunkeld. In his early years 
he tranſlated Ovid's Art of Love, In 1513, 
in the ſpace of thirteen months, he tranſlated 
into Scotch heroics the Eneid of Virgil, with 


* Warton, II. p. 257, + Ibid, 
D 4 the 
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the additional thirteenth book by Mapheus Ve- 
gius. This tranſlation is executed with equal 
ſpirit and fidelity; and is a proof that the Low- 
land Scotch, and Engliſh languages were now 
nearly the ſame, The ſeveral books ate in- 
troduced with metrical prologues, which are 
often highly poetical ; and ſhew that Douglas's 
proper walk was original poetry, One of his 
original poems, is the“ Palice of Honour,” a 
moral viſion, written in 1501 ; firſt printed at 
London 1553.* 

Sir David Lyndeſay appears to have been 
employed in ſeveral offices about the perſon of 
James the Vth, from the infancy of that mo- 
narch, by whom he was much beloved; and 
at length, on account of his ſingular ſkill in 
heraldry, was Knighted, and appointed Lion 
King of Arms of Scotland, His principal per- 
formances are“ The Dreme,” and“ The Mo- 
narchie.“ 


* Warton, II. p. 280, 293, 294. + Ibid. p. 295. 
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rr 


JOHN SKELTON. 
— —__— 


„ John Skelton, a jolly Engliſh rimer, and 
„ warrant ye accounted a notable poet, as 
© poetry went in thoſe days, namely King Ed- 
© ward the fourth's reign, when doubtleſs good 
„ poets were ſcarce, for however he had the 
good fortune to be choſen poet laureat, me- 
thinks he hath a miſerable looſe rambling 
« ſtyle.” 

Moſt of SxtLToN's poems were written in the 
reign of Hen. VIII. But, as he was laureated 
at Oxford, about 1489, Warton conſiders him 
as belonging to the fifteenth century, Skelton 
having ſtudied in both our univerſities, was 
promoted to the rectory of Diſs in Norfolk. 
But for his buffooneries in the pulpit, and his 
ſatirical ballads againſt the mendicants, he was 
ſeverely cenſured, and perhaps ſuſpended, Theſe 
perſecutions only ſerved to quicken his ludi- 
crous diſpoſition, and to exaſperate the acrimony 
of his ſatire. He now vented his ridicule in 
rhyming libels; and at length, daring to attack 
the dignity of Cardinal Wolſey, he was cloſely 


purſued 
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purſued by the officers of that powerful mi- 
niſter, and taking ſhelter in the ſanctuary of 
Weſtminſter abbey, was kindly entertained, and 
protected by abbot Iſlip, to the day of his death. 
He died, and was buried in the neighbouring 
church of St. Margaret in 1529. 

He was patronized by Henry Algernoon 
Percy, the fifth Earl of Northumberland, who 
encouraged Skelton, almoſt the only poet of the 
reign of Henry the ſeventh, to write an elegy 
on the death of his father, which is yet extant.“ 

It is in vain to apologize for the coarſeneſs, g 

obſcenity, and ſcurrility of Skelton, by ſaying 
that his poetry is tinctured with the manners f 
of his age. Skelton would have been a writer | 
without decorum at any period. + His charac- 
teriſtic vein of humour is capricious and gro- 
teſque. If his whimſical extravagances ever 
move our laughter, at the ſame time they 
ſhock our ſenſibility. His feſtive levities are 
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not only vulgar and indelicate, but frequently 
want truth and propriety, His ſubjects are of- | 
ten as ridiculous as his metre: but he ſome- | 
times debaſes his matter by his verſification. + JW 
On the whole, his genius ſeems better ſuited | 
to low burleſque, than to liberal and manly ' 
* Warton, II. p. 33% T Ibid. p. 341. } Ibid. p. 342. ; 
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HENRY HOWARD, 


"EARL OF SURRY, 


« Henry Howard, the moſt noble Earl of 
Surry, who flouriſhing in the time of King 
Henry the 8th, as his name is ſufficiently 
famous for the martial exploits of that fa- 
mily for many generations, ſo deſerves he, 
had he his due, the particular fame of learn- 
ing, wit, and poetic fancy, which he was 
thought once to have ſufficiently made ap- 
pear in his publiſhed poems, which ne- 
vertheleſs are now ſo utterly forgotten, as 
though they had never been extant; ſo an- 
tiquated at preſent, and as it were out of 
faſhion, is the ſtyle and way of poetry of 
that age; whereas an engliſh writer of thoſe 
times, in a treatiſe called the Art of Eng- 
liſh Poeſie,“ alledges, that Sir Th. Wiat the 
elder, and Henry Earl of Surry were the two 
chieftains, who having travelled into Italy 
and there taſted the ſweet and ſtately mea- 
ſures and ſtyle of the Italian poeſie, greatly 
poliſhed our rude and homely manner of 

« yulgar 
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„ vulgar poeſie from what it had been before, 
* and may therefore juſtly be ſhewed to be the 
„ reformers of our engliſh metre and ſtyle.” 
Warton remarks that“ Surrey is praiſed by 
Waller, and Fenton; and that he ſeems to have 
been a favourite with Pope. Pope, in Wind- 
for Foreſt, having compared his patron Lord 
Granville with Surrey, he was immediately 
reprinted (by Sewell; and again by Curl, in 
1717) but without attracting many readers.” 
He adds that this aſſertion of Phillips regard- 
ing the oblivion of SurREy's poetry in 1674, 
is an inſtance of the rapid revolutions of our 
language.“ His writings have again attracted 
notice within theſe few years: and they deſerve 
every celebrity and attention, Neither his lan- 
guage, nor the harmony of his verſification are 
fo remote from thoſe of the preſent age as might 
be expected, His ſentiments are for the moſt 
part natural and unaffected; ariſing from his 
own feelings, and dictated by the preſent cir- 
cumſtances. His poetry is alike unembar- 
raſſed by learned alluſions, or elaborate con- 
ceits,.F Nor were his talents confined to ſen— 
timent alone; they were adapted to deſcriptive 
poetry; and the repreſentation of rural ima- 


* Hiſtory of E. Poetry, vol. III. p. 11. + Warton ut ſupra, p. 12, 
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gery.“ He was alſo fitted for the more ſolid 
and laborious parts of literature, He tranſ- 
lated the ſecond and fourth books of Virgil's 
Eneid into Blau verſe; the firſt inſtance of 
that kind in the language; f a noble attempt 
to break the bondage of rhyme.F On the 
whole, Warton pronounces that for his jult- 
neſs of thought, correctneſs of ſtyle, and pu- 
rity of expreſſion, he may be pronounced the 
rſt Engliſh claſſical poet. 5 He was beheaded 
by the cruel tyranny of Hen. VIII. under pre- 
rence of treaſon, 19 Jan. 154; 


SIR THOMAS WTA. 


—ꝓ—äää——:p— 


« Sir Thomas Wiat of Allington Caſtle, in 
Kent; a perſon of great eſteem and reputa- 
te tion in the reign of King Henry the 8th, with 
* whom for his honeſty and ſingular parts, he 
was in high favour z which nevertheleſs he 
had like to have loſt about the buſineſs of 
Anne Bullein, had not his prudence brought 
him ſafely off, For his tranſlation of David's 
pſalms into engliſh metre, and other poetical 
* writings, Leland forbears not to compare him 
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* Warton ut ſupra, p. 19. + Ibid. p. 21. f Ibid. p. 24. § bid. p. 27. 
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to Dante and Petrarch, Being ſent Embaſſador 


« from King Henry to the Emperor Charles 


ce the fifth, then in Spain; he died of the peſ- 
« tilence in the weſt country, before he could 
« take ſhipping, an. 1541,” 


Warton ſays, he is confeſſedly inferior to 


Surrey in harmony of numbers, perſpicuity of 
expreſſion, and facility of phraſeology. Nor 
is he equal to Surrey in elegance of ſentiment, 
in nature and ſenſibility. The truth 1s, his ge- 
nius was of the moral and didactic ſpecies: and 
his poems abound more in good ſenſe, ſatire, 
and obſervations on life, than in pathos, or ima- 
gination.“ He may juſtly be eſteemed the firſt 
poliſhed Engliſh ſatiriſt. T Wood and Warton 
aſſert, that being ſent to conduct the Empe- 
ror's ambaſſador from Falmouth to London, 
from too eager and a needleſs deſire of execut- 
ing his commiſſion with diſpatch and punctua- 
lity, he caught a fever by riding in an hot day, 
and in his return died on the road at Shirburn, 


t. 38. He left iſſue by Elizabeth, daughter 


of Thomas Brooke, Lord Cobham, the un- 
fortunate Sir Thomas Wyat, who was beheaded 
in the reign of Q. Mary for an inſurrection in 
Kent, 


* Warton, p. 29. Þ Ibid, p. 38. { Athenz, f. 60. 
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Jp 


GEORGE BOLEYN, 


VISCOUNT ROCHFORD, 


© George Bullen, Lord Rochford, Brother 
© to Queen Anne, 2d wife to K. Henry the 
& 8th, among other things hath the fame of 


being the author of Songs and Sonnets, 


„ which doubtleſs wanted not the applauſe of 
<* thoſe times.“ 

To the poems of Surry and Wyat, in the 
Edition of Tottel, in 1557, in quarto, are an- 
nexed thoſe of uncertain authors. This latter 
collection forms the firſt printed poetical miſ- 
cellany in the Engliſh language. Many of 
theſe pieces are much in the manner of Surry 
and Wyat, which was the faſhion of the 
times, They are all anonymous; but pro- 
bably Six Francis Bryan, GeorGe BOLEYN, 
ViscounT Rochrokp, and Logp Vaux, all 
profeſſed rhymers and ſonnet writers, were 
large contributors.“ 

The hiſtory of this accompliſhed young no- 


* Warton, III. p. 41. 
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bleman, who was ſuſpected of a criminal fami- 
liarity with his unfortunate ſiſter, the Queen, 
1s well known, He was cruelly ſacrificed to 
the jealouſy and fickleneſs of the bloody 
Henry, by being beheaded on Tower-hill, 17 
May 1536.* His poems are now loſt, unleſs 
ſuch as may be contained in the above men- 
tioned collection, which cannot now be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt, 


LORD VAU X. 


—_— 


c Nicholas Lord Vaux, a poetical writer 
« among the nobility, in the reign of King 
« Henry the 8th; whoſe commendation, ſaith 
tte the author of the Art of Engliſh Poeſy, lyeth 
<« chiefly in the facility of his metre, and the 
« aptneſs of his deſcriptions, ſuch as he takes 
„ upon him to make, namely in ſundry of his 
„ ſongs, wherein he ſheweth the counterfeit 
« action very lively and pleaſantly.” 

The name of NicauoLas, Warton has proved 
to be a miſtake, Lord Vavux the poet, mult 


* See Wood's Athenz, I. 44 Walpole's R. and N. authors; and 
Warton ut ſupra, 


have 
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have been Loxp Tromas, (the ſon of Lord 
Nicholas) who was ſummoned to parliament 
in 1531, and ſeems to have lived till the latter 
end of the reign of Queen Mary, Two poems 
in the collection abovementioned are known 
to have been written by Lord Vaux: © A 
dyttie or ſonnet made by the Lord Vaus, in 
the time of the noble Queen Mary repreſenting 
the image of Death.” This is what 1s vulgarly 
ſaid to have been written on his death-bed, and 
is reprinted in Percy's Ballads, and Anderſon's 
Collection of Poets. The other is“ The Aſ- 
ſault of Cupid, upon the fort, in which the 
lover's heart lay wounded.” This is alſo re- 
printed by Anderſon. Great numbers of Vaux's 
poems are extant in the © Paradiſe of Dainty 
Deviſes;“ another collection publiſhed in 1578, 
in quarto. 


There was another favourite poet of the ſame 


period generally claſſed with Lord Rochford, 


and Lord Vaux, but not mentioned by Phil- 
lips. This was Six Francis Bryan, Wyat's 
particular friend, He was born of a good fa- 
mily, educated at Oxford, employed in ſeveral 
honourable embaſſies during the reign of Hen. 
the VIII. and gentleman of the Privy Chamber 
to that king.* He was Captain of the Light 


* Wood's Ath. I. 73, 
E Horſe, 
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Horſe, under Edward Duke of Somerſet, Lieu- 
tenam-General of the Army againſt the Scots, 
and made Banneret by the Protecttor imme- 
Hartly aſter the battle of Muſſelborough, about 
27 Sept. 1547.* He died Chief Juſticiary of 
I and, at Waterford, 1348.7 He was ne- 
2hew to John Bourchier, Lord Berners, the 
tranilzator of Froiſſart. He tranſlated from 
French, Guevara's Diſſertation on the Life of 
5 Covriier, Lond. 1548, 8% Several of the 


p3e-ms by uncertain authors, beforementioned, 


arc alſo ſuppoſed to have been the productions 
o Bryan. 

There is one other principal poet of this day, 
who has been reſcued by Warton from total 
obiivion. This perſon's name was NicnoLas 
GrimoaLD; a native of Huntingdonſhire, edu- 
cated both at Cambridge and Oxford, He is 
the ſce:ond Engliſh poet after Lord Surrey 
who wrote in blank verſe, He wrote a poem 
on the death of Marcus Tullius Cicero; and 
another on the death of Zoroas, an Egyptian 
Aſtronomer, both printed in Tottel's collection, 
1557, with the initials N. G. Warton ſays 
that as a writer of verſes in rhyme, he yields 
to none of his cotemporaries, for a maſterly 
choice of chaſte expreſſions and the conciſe ele- 


*# Wood's Ath. I. 72. + Warton, III. p 42. 
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gancies of didactic verification. A third ſpe- 


cimen of early blank verſe was by WiLLtam 


VALLANS, 1590, in a © Tale of Two Swannes,” 
which under a poetic fiction deſcribes the ſitua- 
tion and antiquities of ſeveral towns in Hert- 
fordſhire,* | 

EpmunD LorD SHEFFIELD, created a Baron 
by Edw. VI. and killed by a butcher in the 
Norfolk inſurrection, is ſaid by Bale to have 
written ſonnets in the Italian manner. 

tet would be unpardonable,” ſays Warton, 
* to diſmiſs Tottel's valuable miſcellany with- 
out acknowledging our obligations to him, 
who deſerves highly of Engliſh literature, for 
having collected at a critical period, and pre- 
ſerved in a printed volume, ſo many admira- 
ble ſpecimens of antient genius, which would 
have mouldered in manuſcript, or perhaps from 
their detached and fugitive ſtate of exiſtence, 


their want of length, the capriciouſneſs of taſte, 


the general depredations of time, inattention, 
and other accidents, would never have reached 
the preſent age. It ſeems to have given birth 
to two favorite and celebrated collections of the 
ſame kind, The Paradiſe of Dainty Deviſes; be- 
forementioned, and England's Helicon, which 
appeared in the reign of Elizabeth.“ 


* Warton ut ſupra, p. 65. + Ibid, f bid, p. 69. 
E 2 SIR 
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SIR THOMAS MORE. 


2— 


Sir Thomas More, a great credit and or- 
nament in his time, of the Engliſh nation, 
and with whom the learnedeſt foreigners of 
that age were proud to have correſpondence. 
For his wit, and excellent parts, he was 
choſen Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, 
and afterwards advanced to be Lord Chan- 
cellor of England by K. Henry the Sth, 
however he fell unfortunately a victim to 
the diſpleaſure of that prince. His Utopia, 
though not written in verſe, yet in regard of 
the great fancy, and invention thereof, may 
well paſs for a poem; beſides his latin epi- 
grams, which have received a general eſteem 
among learned men.“ 

Of a character ſo well known as that of Sir 


Thomas More, it would be uſeleſs to ſay 
much. He has left a few obſolete poems, 
which derive their claim to notice from the 
fame of the writer, Yet in his © Rufull La- 
mentation” on the death of Elizabeth of York, 
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wife of Henry the VIIth, he ſhews ſome glim- 
merings of poetical powers, which cultivation 
might have conducted to excellence. He was 
born 1480, and beheaded 6th July, 1535, æt. 


55. His tutor, Tomas LinacRE, is recorded 


by Phillips as having had the repute of no 
mean poet, but I preſume for his Latin com- 
poſitions. 


SIR THOMAS ELTOT. 


« Sir Thomas Eliot, a perſon of note in the 
reign of Q. Elizabeth, and of whoſe writing 
there is a learned treatiſe of Government, 
which hath been in principal eſteem : more- 
* over what he hath writ in poetry is alſo men- 
e tioned with ſingular commendation,” 
Phillips has made a ſtrange miſtake regard- 
ing the time in which ELvor lived. He died 
25 Mar. 1546, before the death of Hen. the 
VIlIth. He was employed in ſeveral honour- 
able embaſſies during that reign, was courted 
and celebrated by all the learned of his time, 
and was the particular friend of Sir Thomas 
More. His “ Caſtle of Health,” London, 


E 3 1541, 


* 


* 
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1541, 8% and his © Governor,” in three books, 
London 1544, 8% are his moſt celebrated per- 
formances—But no poems have deſcended to 
poſterity; nor is he recorded as a poet by 
Warton. An exquiſite portrait of him, by 
Bartolozzi, from Holbein's ſketches, as well 
as of Thomas Lord Vaux, John Poins, to 
whom Sir Thomas Wyat's famous epiſtle is 
addreſſed, and others of that day, has lately 
been publiſhed by Chamberlayne, 


HENRY PARKER, 
LORD MORLEY. | 


N N 


« Henry Lord Morly, a nobleman of great 
ce account in the reign of K. Henry the 8th, 
« by whom he was ſent with the Garter to the 
Archduke of Auſtria, There are mentioned 
« with honour in our Engliſh Hiſtories, ſeve- 
© ral works of his writing, for the moſt part 
te poetical, and particularly ſeveral tragedies 
& and comedies.” 

HENRY PARKER, Lorpd MorLitEey, was ſon 


and heir of Sir William Parker, Kt, by Alice; 
ſiſter 
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ſiſter and heir of Henry Lovel, and daughter 
of William Lovel, a younger ſon of William, 
Lord Lovel of Tichmerſh, by Alianore daughter 
and heir of Robert Morley, Lord Morley, who 
died 21 Henry VIth.“ He ſeems to have paſſed 


his life principally in ſtudy and retirement.“ A 


battle, a pageant, an embaſſy, a ſuperſtitious 
will,” ſays the lively Lord Ortord, ſpeaking of 


Lord Vaux, ** compoſe the hiſtory of molt of 


the great men of that age: but our Peer did 
not ſtop here.“ He wrote and tranſlated many 
books, of which a catalogue may be tound in 
Ant. Wood and others, and was living an aged 
man, in eſteem among the nobility, the latter end 
of the reign of Henry the VIIIth. His great 


grandſon Edward Lord Morley, who married 


Elizabeth, ſole daughter and heir of William 
Stanley, Lord Montegle, had iſſue Mary, who 
by her huſband Thomas Habington, of Henlip 
in Worceſterſhire, was mother of William Ha- 
bington the poet hereafter-mentioned, and was 
ſuppoſed to have been the perſon who wrote 
ro her brother William, Lord Morley and Mon- 
tegle, the letter, adviſing him to forbear com- 
ing to the Parliament that Seſſion, becauſe thoſe 
who ſhould lit there, would receive a terrible 


& Duzd, Bar, II. p. 27, 307. + Royal and Noble Authors, I. P. 83. 


E 4 blow, 
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blow, and yet not ſee who did hurt them: which 
led to the diſcovery of the plot.* 


JOHN HEYWOOD. 


There was of this name in King Henry 
the Eighth's reign an Epigrammatiſt, who, 
ſaith the author of the Art of Engliſh Poetry, 
for the mirth and quickneſs of his conceits, 
* more than any good learning was in him, 
© came to be well benefited by the king.” 
Joann Heywoop was born in London, and 
educated at Oxford, His largeſt and molt la- 
boured performance is the“ Spider and the 
Fly,” 1556. Perhaps, ſays Warton, there 
never was ſo dull, ſo tedious, and trifling an 
apologue: without fancy, meaning, or moral, 
Our Author's Epigrams, and the poem of 
“ Proverbs,” were in high vogue, and had nu- 
merous editions within the year 1598, He was 
a great favourite of Q. Mary, on whom he 
often attended, even to the time of her death- 
bed, and being inflexibly attached to the Ca- 


** 


* 


* See Dugd. Bar, ut ſupra, and Naſh's Worceſterſhire, Art. Henlip. 
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tholic cauſe, left the nation on her deceaſe, and 
ſettled at Mechlin in Brabant, which gives an 
opportunity for the acrimony of A. Wood to 
remark the wonder it raiſed in many, that a 
poet ſhould become an exile for his religion. 
He died at Mechlin about 1 565.* 

Beſides theſe writers, Warton records An- 
pREW BorpDE; a whimſical phyſician, from 
whoſe facetious mode of practiſing aroſe the 
name and character of Merry ANDREW and 
whoſe life may be ſeen in the Athenæ, I, p. 
735 Joux Bal, the biographer; Brian An- 
neſley, yeoman of the wine cellar to Hen, 
VIII. T about 1520; and tranſlator into Eng- 
liſh Rhymes, of a celebrated French poem, cal- 
led“ The City of Dames;” ANDREW CHERT· 
SEY, a tranſlator from the French; WILTORD 
HorLmr, a gentleman of Huntingdonſhire, au- 
thor of“ The Fall and Evil Succeſs of Re- 
bellion,” 1537; ChaxLES BansLey, a rhym- 
ing fatyriſt, 1540; CHRISTOPHER Goopwin, 
author of the“ Mayden's Dreme,” 1542; 
Richakp FEyLDs, author of © The Treatiſe of 
the Lover and Jaye;” and WILLIAu BLOuE- 


* A. Wood's Ath. I. p. 150. Warton, III. p. 96. 

+ Of Lee, ia Kent. His ſon Nicolas was ſerjeant of the cellar to 
. Eliz. and died 1593. And his other ſon Brian died 1604. See 
Thorpe's Reg. Roff. 815. Haſted's Kent, I. p. 66, 73. Lode”: 


monk 
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FIELD, a native of Bury, and monk of the ab- 
bey there, and a dealer in the fanaticiſms of 
chemiſtry.® 

To this reign Mr. Warton aſſigns “ The 
Tournament of Tottenham,” and ſuppoſed to 
have been written by GiLBeRT PiLkincTON. 

To the ſame period he aſcribes The original 
Ballad of The Notbrowne Maid,” which 
Prior has beautifully paraphraſed.+ And he 
adds, that it is highly probable that the metrical 
romances of © Richard Cuer de Lyon,” Guy 
Earl of Warwick,” and“ Syr Bevys of South- 
ampton,” were modernized in this reign from 
more antient and ſimple narrations.F In the 
year 1521, Wynkin de Worde printed a ſet of 
Chriſtmas Carols: theſe were feſtal chanſons 
or enlivening the merriments of the Chriſtmas 
celebrity, and not ſuch religious ſongs, as are 
current at this day with the common people 
under the ſame title, and which were ſubſti- 
tuted by thoſe enemies of innocent and uſeful 
mirth, the puritans. 5 


* Warton, III. p. 85. + Ibid. p. 135. { Ibid. p. 14r. $ Ibid. 
P. 142, 143. 
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THOMAS STERNHOLD 
AND 


JOHN HOPKINS. 


c Thomas Sternhold, an aſſociate with John 
% Hopkins, in one of the worſt of many bad 
« Tranſlations of the pſalms of David: yet in 
& regard, as firſt made choice of, they have 
e hitherto obtained to be the only pſalms ſung 
& in all parochial churches, (it hath long hear- 
e tily been wiſhed a better choice were made) 
„he hath therefore perhaps been thought wor- 
* thy to be mentioned among the poets that 
« flouriſhed in Q. Mary's, and the beginning 
« of Q. Elizabeth's reign.” 

TroMas STERNHOLD was educated at Ox- 
ford, and removing to the Court of Henry the 
VIIIth, was made Groom of the Robes to him, 
and when that king died, had a legacy in his 
will of 100 marks. He continued in that of- 
fice under Edw. VIth, and was then in ſome 
eſteem in the Court for his poetry, But being 


a rigid 


* 
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a rigid reformer, he became ſcandalized at tig 
obſcene ſongs uſed there, turned into Engliſh 
metre 51 of David's Pſalms, and cauſed muſi- 
cal notes to be ſet to them, thinking the cour- 
tiers would ſing them inſtead of their ſonnets ; 
in which, however, with very few exceptions, he 
was diſappointed.* * About this time,” ſays 
Dr. Heylin in his Church Hiſtory, anno 1552, 
the pſalms of David did firſt begin to be com- 
poſed in engliſh metre, by Thomas Sternhold, 
one of the grooms of the privy-chamber, who 
tranſlating no more than thirty-ſeven,+ left 
both example and encouragement to J. Hop- 
kins, and others, to diſpatch the reſt. A de- 
vice firſt taken up by one Clement Marot, one 
of the Grooms of the Bedchamber about King 
Francis the firſt, who being much addicted to 
Poetry, and having ſome acquaintance with 
thoſe that were thought to have inclined to the 
Reformation, was perſuaded by the learned Va- 
tablus (Profeſſor of the Hebrew language in 
Paris) to exerciſe his poetical fancy in tranſlat- 
ing ſome of David's pſalms, for whoſe ſatisfac- 
tion and his own, he tranſlated the firſt fifty 
of them; and after flying to Geneva, grew ac- 
quainted with Beza, who in ſome tract of time 
tranſlated the other hundred alſo, and cauſed 


— 


* Wood's Ath, I. p. 76. + A miſtake, 
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them to be fitted to ſeveral tunes, which there- 
upon began to be ſung in private houſes; and 
by degrees to be taken up in all churches of 
the French nation, which followed the Geneva 
platform. The Tranſlation is ſaid by Strada 
to have been ignorantly, and perverſely done, 
as being the work of a man altogether unlearned, 
but not to be compared with the barbarity and 
botching, which every where occurreth in the 
tranſlation of Sternhold and Hopkins. Which 
notwithſtanding being allowed for private de- 
votion, they were by little and little brought 
into the uſe of the church, and permitted, ra- 
ther than allowed to be ſung, before and after 
Sermons. Afterwards they were printed and 
bound up in the Common Prayer-Book, and 
at laſt added by the Stationers to the end of 
the Bible. For tho' it be expreſſed in the title 
of thoſe Singing pſalms, that “ they were ſet 
forth and allowed to be ſung in all churches 
before and after morning and evening-prayer, 
and alſo before and after Sermons,” yet this 
allowance ſeems rather to have been a conni- 
vance than an approbation; no ſuch allowance 
being any where found by ſuch as have been 
moſt induſtrious and concerned in the ſearch 
thereof, At firſt it was pretended only that 
the ſaid pſalms ſhould be fung © before and af- 
ter morning and evening prayer, and alſo before 

and af- 
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and after Sermons” which ſhews they were not 
to be intermingled with the public licurgy : but 
in ſome tract of time, as the puritan faction 
grew in ſtrength and confidence, they prevailed 
ſo far in moſt places to thruſt the Te Deum, 
the Benedictus, the Magnificat, and the Nunc 
dimitties quite out of the Church.“ 

Jon Hopkixs turned into metre 38 of the 
pſalms. He was admitted A. B. at Oxford, 
36 Hen. VIII. 1544, and ſuppoſed to have 
been afterwards a Clergyman of Suffolk. He 
was living 1556. Warton pronounces him a 
rather better poet than Sternhold. The other 
contributors to this undertaking were WII. 
LIaM WHYTTINGHAM, afterwards Dean of Dur- 
ham; Trwomas NorTon, of Sharpenhoe in Bed- 
fordſhire, Barriſter at Law; and the aſſiſtant 
to Lox Dp Buck RHURSTH in the Tragedy of Gor- 
boduc—a forward and buſy Calviniſt in the 
beginning of Q. Elizabeth's reign,* who ver- 
ſified 27 of the pſalms—and RonERT WISpoux, 
afterwards Archdeacon of Ely; who rendered 
the 25th pſalm of this verſion. The entire 
verſion was publiſhed by John Day in 1562, 
a verſion totally deſtitute of elegance, ſpirit, 
and propriety : in which the moſt exalted ef- 


* Woad's Ath. I. p. 77. + Warton, III. p. 170. It is not Known 
to whom the initials W. K. and T. C. belong. 
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fuſions of thankſgiving, and the moſt ſublime 
imageges of the Divine Majeſty, are lowered by 
a coldneſs of conception, weakened by frigid 
interpolations, and disfigured by a poverty of 
phraſeology.* WILLIAM Hunnis, hereafter men- 
tioned, verſified ſeveral of the pſalms 1550; as 
did JohN Halt, of Maidſtone; and WILLIAM 
BALD WIN; as well as Francis SEACGCERS. Arch- 
biſhop PARKER likewiſe verſified the pſalter. 
But the moſt noted of theological verſifiers at 
this time was ChRIsTOPHER Tyr, Doctor of 
Muſic, who turned into metre the Acts of the 
Apoſtles, 1533. T And Warton adds that Ep- 
WARD the VIth may be ranked amongſt the re- 
ligious poets of his own reign. f 

At this period Ax rHUux KELTON,S a native of 
Shropſhire or Wales, wrote the Chronicle of 
the Brutes” in Engliſh verſe, printed 1547. 

The firſt drinking-ſong, of any merit in our 
language, appeared in 1551. See it in Warton, 
III. p. 207. I cannot eat, but little meat,” 


& c. 


* Warton, III. p. 173. + Ibid. p. 190. f Ibid. p. 195. 8 See A. 
Wood, I. p. 73. Warton, III. p. 205, =, * 2 


LUCAS. 
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LUCAS SHEPHEARD. 


Lucas Shepheard, an engliſh poet of Col- 
* cheſter, in Eſſex, of ſo much note in Queen 
„Mary's reign, that he is thought not un- 
* worthy of mention by ſome of our Engliſh 
& hiſtorians.” 2 

SHEPHEARD is mentioned by Hollingſhead, 


Warton ſays that he appears to have been no- 
thing more than a petty pamphleteer in the 
cauſe of Calviniſm, and to have acquired the 
character of a poet from a metrical tranſlation 
of ſome of David's Pfalms, 1 554.* 


* Warton, III. p. 315. 


THOMAS 
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THOMAS SACKVILLE, 


LORD BUCKHURST, 


ce Thomas Lord Buckhurſt, in King Henry 
e the eighth's time, is eſteemed by the author 
* of the Art of Engliſh Poetry, equal with 
Edward Ferris, another Tragic writer, of 
e both whom he faith, © for ſuch doings as I 
have ſeen of theirs, they deſerve the price.” 


* 


F ER R EE RS. 


* Edward Ferris, a writer for the moſt part 


© to the Stage in K. Henry the 8th time, in 


Tragedy, and ſometimes Comedy, or Inter- 
lude, with much ſkill and magnificence in 
his metre, and wherein, ſaith the author of 
the Art of Engliſh Poetry, he gave the King 
ſo much good recreation, as he hath thereby 
© many good rewards.” 


F In theſe 


c 
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In theſe two articles by Phillips, of Sacx- 
VILLE, and FERRERS, there are ſeveral miſtakes, 
— Sackville was not born till 1536—was edu- 
cated at Oxford, during the reign of Queen 
Mary ; from whence he removed to the Inner 
Temple : ſoon after travelled, and returned to 
inherit his father's vaſt property in 1566. Dur- 
ing his reſidence in the Temple, he purſued 
the more pleaſing ſtudy of Poetry, inſtead of 
the dull and narrow trammels of the Law, and 
produced two works of uncommon luſtre, which 
will preſently be mentioned—But now his birth, 
patrimony, accompliſhments, and abilities ac- 
quired the confidence of Q. Elizabeth, and the 
poet was ſoon loſt in the ſtateſman, and nego- 
tiations and embaſſies extinguiſhed the milder 
ambitions of the ingenuous Muſe.* In 1567 
he was created Lord Buckhurſt. In the be- 
ginning of James's reign he was advanced to 
the Earldom of Dorſet and died ſuddenly at 
the Council-Board, 19 April, 1608. 

Ferrers's name was GEoRce, not Epwarp: 
there was an Edward Ferrers, of the family of 
Baldeſley-Clinton, in Warwickſhire; but War- 
ton thinks he has no other pretenſions+ to the 
poetical fame aſcribed to him than what have 
ariſen from his being confounded with this 


* Warton, III. p. 210, Þ+ Ibid, p. 213, 293. 
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George Ferrers Edward Ferrers died in 1364. 
George Ferrers, the undoubted coadjutor of 
Sackville, was born at or near St. Albans in 
Hertfordſhire; was educated at Oxford, and 
thence went to Lincoln's Inn, where he became 
a Barriſter; was taken into the court, became 
a favourite of Hen. VIII. and was returned 
M. P. for Plymouth, 1542. He was one of 
the Commiſſioners of the carriage of the army 
into Scotland, under the protector, Edward 
Duke of Somerſet. He is ſaid to have compiled 
the hiſtory of Q. Mary's reign, which makes a 
part of Grafton's Chronicle. In 1553, being 
then a Member of Lincoln's Inn, he bore the 
office of Lord of Miſrule, at the Royal Palace 
of Greenwich, during the twelve days of Chrilt- 
mas. No common talents were required for 
theſe feſtivities, He died at Hemſted in Hert- 
fordſhire, 1579. 
Sackville's claim to the laurel ariſes from 
his having invented the deſign, and written the 
two moſt valuable articles of the“ Mirror for 
Magiſtrates.” As my book pretends not to 
be more than a compilation, I will not mar 
the beauty of Mr. Warton's ideas by changing 
his expreſſions: bur tranſcribe verbatim his in- 
troductory criticiſm to that work; as it is un- 
uſually intereſting. True genius, unſeduced 


by the cabals, and unalarmed by the dangers 
F 2 of 


— 
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of faction, defies or negle&ts thoſe events, 
which deſtroy the peace of mankind; and of- 
ten exerts its operations amid the moſt violent 
commotions of a ſtate, Without patronage, and 
without readers, and I may add without mo- 
dels, the earlier Italian writers, while their coun- 
try was ſhook by the inteſtine tumults of the 
Gueltes, and Guibelines, continued to produce 
original compoſitions, both in prole and verſe, 
which yet ſtand unrivalled, The age of Pe- 
ricles and of the Peloponneſian war was the 
ſame. Careleſs of thoſe, who governed or dil- 
turbed the world, and ſuperior to the calami- 
ties of a quarrel, in which two mighty leaders 
contended for the prize of univerſal dominion, 
Lucretius wrote his ſublime didactic poem on 
the ſyſtem of Nature; Virgil his Bucolics; and 
Cicero his books of Philoſophy. The proſcrip- 
tions of Auguſtus did not prevent the progreſs 
of the Roman literature. In the turbulent and 
unpropitious reign of Queen Mary, when con- 
troverſy was no longer confined to ſpeculation, 
and a ſpiritual warfare pollured every part of 
England with murthers, more atrocious than the 
molt bloody civil conteſt, a poem was planned, 
although not fully compleated, which illumi- 
nates with no common luſtre that interval of 
darkneſs, which occupies the annals of Engliſh 
poetry from Surry to Spenſer, entitled A 

Mirrour 
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Mirrour for Magiſtrates.” More writers than 
one were concerned in the execution of this 
piece: but its primary inventor, and moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed contributor, was Thomas Sackville, 
Much about the ſame period, the ſame author 
wrote the firſt genuine Engliſh®* Tragedy.“ ＋ 
About 1557, he formed the plan of a poem, 
in which all the illuſtrious but unfortunate 
characters of the Engliſh hiſtory, from the 
conquelt to the end of the fourteenth century, 
were to paſs in review before the poet, who de- 


ſcends, like Dante, into the infernal region, and 


is conducted by Sorrow, But he had leiſure 


only to finiſh an Induction; and the legend of 


Henry Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, which 
was to have been the laſt of his ſeries. —He re- 
commended therefore the completion of his de- 
ſign to George Ferrers beforementioned, and 
WILLIAu BALDWYNE. 

William Baldwyne, is not mentioned by 
Phillips. He ſeems to have been a weſtern 
man by birth: he was educated at Oxford, 
where he appears to have taken his degree in 
arts about 1532: after he had left the univerſity 
with the character of a good poet, he became 
a ſchoolmaſter, and a miniſter; and a writer of 
many books. He verſified Solomon's Song, 


* Gorboguc, + Warton, III. p. 209, 210. 
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which he dedicated to Edward the VI. 1549. 
He is ſaid to have lived ſome years after Q. 
Elizabeth came to the Crown, but it does not 
appear when he died.“ 

It is not improbable, that the ſhades of un- 
fortunate men, who, deſcribed under peculiar 
firuations, and with their proper attributes, are 
introduced relating at large their hiſtories in 
Hell to Dante, might have given the hint to 
Boccace's book, De Caſibus Virorum IIluſ- 
trium,“ on the misfortunes of illuſtrious per- 
ſonages, a book tranſlated by Lydgate, the 
original model of the Mirror of Magiſtrates. . 

Baldwyne and Ferrers, perhaps deterred by 
the greatneſs of the attempt, did not attend to 
the ſeries, preſcribed by Sackville ; but invit- 
ing ſome others to their aſſiſtance, choſe ſuch 
lives from the newly publiſhed chronicles of 
Fabyan and Hall, as ſeemed to diſplay the 
moſt affecting cataſtrophes, and which very 
probably were pointed out by Sackville. The 
other aſſiſtants were Churchyard, Phayer, John 
Dolman, Francis Segers, and Cavyl. 


# Wood, I. p. 146, 147. + Warton, III. p. 2 57. 
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THOMAS CHURCH TAR D. 


“ Thomas Churchyard” has nothing more 
than his name mentioned by Phillips amongſt ſe- 
veral other Elizabethan writers, under the arti- 
cle of William Warner.“ This author was born 
at Shrewſbury. Wood, in his bald and inele- 
gant language, gives the following curious ac- 
count of him. *©* Being much addicted to Let- 
ters, when a child, his father, who had a fond- 
neſs for him, cauſed him to be carefully edu- 
cated in grammar learning, and to ſweeten his 
ſtudies, was taught to play on the lute, When 
he came to the age of about 17, he left his 
father and relations, and with a ſum of money, 
then given to him, he went to ſeek his fortune 
and his heels being equally reſtleſs with his 


head, he went to the royal court, laid aſide his 


books, and for a time, ſo long as his money 


laſted, became a Royſter. At length, being re- 
duced low in his purſe, he was taken into the 


ſervice of the moſt noble, learned, and poetical 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, lived with 
F 4 him, 


#* Warton, III. p. 195, 
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him, as his ſervant, four years in the latter end 
of K. Hen. 8: in which time applying him- 
ſelf to his book, and to the exerciſing his mind 
in poetry, he was much countenanced by that 
moſt noble count; but that Earl being untimely 
cut off, to the great regret of the learned men of 
that time, in Jan. 1546, the hopes of Church- 
yard's riſing higher were in a manner buried in 
his grave. Afterwards he turned a ſoldier of 
fortune, learned their poſtures, and duty, but 
ſuffered much hardſhip, left that employment, 
travelled very far to learn the modern tongues, 
or at leaſt ſome ſmattering in them, returned, 
was wholly bent to his ſtudy, and then ſpent 
ſome time in Oxon, in the condition at leaſt of 
an hoſpes among his country men of Wales; 
but having a rambling head, return'd to his 
warlike employment, went into Scotland, as it 
ſeems, was there taken priſoner, and upon a 
peace made, returned to the Count very poor 
and bare, ſpoiled of all, and his body in a ſickly 
and decayed condition, It was then that he re- 
ſolved to continue at home and never go to the 
wars again; and being then about 30 years of 
age, he went to Shrewſbury for recruits and as 
it ſeems for a time to Oxon, At length he was 
taken into the ſervice of Robert, Earl of Leiceſ- 
ter, Chancellor of the Univerſity of Oxon, but 
found him not ſuch a maſter as Surrey, being 


as much 
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as much different, as gold is from glaſs. Af- 
terwards he wooed a rich widow called Ca- 
therine Browning, but ſhe giving him no coun- 
tenance, he became much paſſionate, and trou- 
bled in mind. In the ſpring following, he, 
contrary to his former reſolutions, went to the 
wars again, (in Flanders as it ſeems) had a com- 
mand there, was wounded, and taken priſoner ; 
but ſhewing himſelf a perſon of bravery and 
breeding, was reſpected and well uſed by the 
enemy, who ſetting a great ranſome upon him, 
eſcaped by the endeavours of a lady of confider- 
able quality, and his ſupplies for that end were 
by her exhibited. Afterwards he trudged on 
foot threeſcore miles thro' bye-ways before he 
could come to his friends, went home, recruit- 
ed, went to the wars again, was taken, com- 
mitted to cloſe cuſtody for a ſpy, condemned to 
loſe his head by martial law ; but by the en- 
deavours of a noble dame was reprieved, re- 
lieved and ſent away. So that returning home, 
he ſought again after a wife, and whether he 
took one, in truth I cannot tell nor how his 
life was ſpent after 1580, when by the men of 
thoſe times he was counted a good poet ; by 
others a poor court-poet, but fince as much be- 
neath a poet as a rhymer,” Such is Wood's 
ſketch of this unhappy poet's life.“ He adds 
* Ath, I. p. 318. 
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a liſt of ſuch works of his, as he could recover, 
principally in poetry. CyUuRCHYARD died poor, 
and 1s buried near Skelton, in St, Margaret's 
Church, Weſtminſter. Mr. Chalmers in his 
Apology for the Believers in the late Shakeſ- 
peare MSS. mentions (p. 65. n. (z) that he has 
diſcovered from the pariſh regiſter, that his bu- 
rial was on the 4th April, 1604. He muſt 
then have been very old - His “ Worthineſs of 
Wales” was reprinted a few years ſince. 

Tromas PHAyYER was born in Pembroke- 
ſhire and educated at Oxford, from whence he 
retired to the Inns of Court ; he afterwards ea- 
gerly addicted himſelf to the ſtudy of Medicine, 
in which ſcience he took his degree of Doctor, 
21 March, 1559; but he had now returned to 
his patrimonial ſeat in the foreſt of Kilgarran, 
where he made the firſt tranſlation of the Aneid, 
as far as the ninth book ; which laſt he finiſhed 
in 1560—but dying the 12th Aug. the ſame 
year, when he had only begun the tenth, he 
was buried in Kilgarran church.“ He wrote 
the legend of Owen Glendower, 

Jonx DoLMANn was educated in philoſophy 
and polite letters, at one of the Univerſities, and 
thence became “ Student and fellow of the In- 
ner Temple,” as he calls himſelf, He tranſlated 


* Wood's Ath. I. p. 134.—Warton, III. p. 395, 396. 
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c Cicero's Tuſculan Queſtions,” Lond. 1561, 
12mo.“ 

Francis StGER, was the tranſlator of ſome 

of David's pſalms into metre, accompanied 


with tunes, 1553, 12mo—and wrote a poem, 


entitled, A Deſcription of the lyfe of man, 


the world, and vanities thereof,” printed at 


the end of the pſalms. 4 

Of Cavrr, I can find no account, The le- 
gend of Edw. IV. was taken from Skelton, 
long ſince dead. 

Such were the original writers of“ The 
Mirror for Magiſtrates.” The firſt legend is 
of Robert Treſilian, Chief Juſtice of England, 
1388, by Ferrers. It is entitled “ The Fall 
of Robert Treſilian, chief Juſtice of England; 
and other his Fellowes, for miſconſtruing the 
lawes, and expounding them to ſerve the Prin- 
ces affections, anno 14388,” —The laſt legend 
is Michael Joſeph the Blackſmith, and Lord 
Audley, anno 1496, by Cavyll.”—The Book 
was printed at London in quarto in 1559. But 


Sackvylle's Induction is of a (train ſo ſuperior 


to the reſt; indeed ſo intrinſically lofty and 
poetical; as to be deſerving of the higheſt ad- 
miration. In truth in the whole body of Engliſh 


Poetry, I know nothing finer than his deſcrip- 


* Tanner's Bibliotheca, 230. + Tanner, 659, Warton, 181. f See 
above p. 63. 
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tion of the Imaginary Beings, who ſat within 
the porch of Hell. He begins with Remorſe = 
of Conſcience; then follows, Dread ; Revenge; I 
Miſery ; Care; Sleep; Old-Age; Malady; Fa- 
mine; Death; and War; with ſeveral figures 4 
painted on his targe—From hence Sorrow hav- | 
ing conducted him to the dominions of Pluto, | J 
they are ſurrounded by a troop of men, who | 
met an untimely death. They paſs in order 
before Sorrow, and the poet: and the firſt is 
Henry Duke of Buckingham. The Complaint 
of Henry Duke of Buckingham is written, ſays 
Warton, with a force, and even elegance of ex- 
preſſion, a copiouſneſs of phraſeology, and an 
exactneſs of verſification, not to be found in 
any other parts of the collection, On the 
whole, it may be thought tedious and lan- 
guid. But that objection unavoidably reſults 
from the general plan of theſe pieces. It is 
impoſſible that ſoliloquies of ſuch prolixity, 
and deſigned to include much hiſtorical, and 
even biographical matter, ſhould every where 
ſuſtain a proper degree of ſpirir, pathos, and 
intereſt,* 

Three new editions of the Mirror were printed 
in 1563, 1571, and 1574. | 

At length in 1587, it was reprinted with the 


— 


Warton, III. p. 256. 
addition 
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addition of many new lives, under the conduct 
of John Higgins. 

Joun Hiceirns lived at Winſham, in Somer- 
ſetſhire, where however no notice is taken of 
him, in Collinſon's hiſtory of that County. He 
was educated at Oxford—and became a clergy- 
man, and a ſchoolmaſter. He was in great re- 
nown for his poetry and divinity, in 1602, in 
which year he was living at Winſham.* Hig- 
gins wrote a new induction in the octave ſtanza, 
to the Mirror—and began a new ſeries of le- 
gends from Albanact the youngeſt ſon of Bru- 
tus to Caracalla; and added to the old ſeries 
the legends of Jane Shore, and Cardinal Wol- 
ſey, by Churchyard; of Sir Nicholas Burdet, 
by Baldwine; and Elenor Cobham, and Hum- 
fry Duke of Glouceſter, by Ferrers. Allo the 
legend of King James the IVth of Scotland, 
ſaid to have been penned fifty years ago; and 
of Flodden Field, ſaid to be of equal antiquity, 
and ſubſcribed Francis DincLey, the name of 
a poet, who has not otherwiſe occurred. War- 
ton commends Higgins's legend of Cordelia, 
as containing the molt poetical paſſage of his 
performance.+ At length another new edition 
with additions, of the Mirror, was publiſhed 
by Richard Niccols, 1610—but this comes to 
be conſidered hereafter. 


* Wood, Ath. I. p. 320, + Warton, III. p. 26r. 


JOHN 
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JUAN HALL 


CO — 


* John Hall, a poetical writer, who ne. 
ver having had any great fame, that ever 1 
heard of, no wonder if now totally forgot- 
ten; eſpecially ſince his poem entitled“ The 
Court of Virtue,” was publiſhed no leſs while 
agago than 1565,” 

Johx HALL was a Surgeon at Maidſtone in 
Kent, There was a family of this name poſſeſ- 
ſors, not long after his time, of a manſion cal- 
led Digons in this pariſh, He was author of 
many tracts in his profeſſion, He publiſhed 
in 1550 © Certain chapters, taken out of the 
proverbes of Solomon with other chapters of 
the Holy Scripture, and certain pſalms of 
David tranſlated into Engliſh metre by John 
Hall.” Tanner ſays he wrote, The Court of 
Virtue, containing ſome pious ſongs with mu- 
ſical notes, 1565, Warton adds in a note, 
< there is an edition of the proverbs in quarto, 
dedicated to king Edward the ſixth, with this 
title, The pſalms of David tranſlated into 


Engliſh metre by T. Sternhold, Sir T. Wyat, 
and 
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and William Hunnis, with certain chapters of 


the proverbes and ſelect pſalms by John Hall.” 
e think,” ſays he, J have ſeen a book by Hall 


called the Court of Vertue, containing ſome of 


all theſe ſacred ſongs with notes 1565, 8%* 
Hall was probably an acquaintance of Sir 
Thomas Wyat, who lived at Allington caſtle, 
cloſe to Maidſtone. 

Archbiſhop ParxtrÞ verſified the Pſalms, 
which was finiſhed 1557. There is a copy in 
the Bodleian library, which, in an antient hand- 
writing, is attributed to JohN Keerer, and 
Warton doubts whether this is not the only 
authority Wood had, for the place he has 
given this perſon in his? Athenæ.“ 

RoperT CRowLEyY,F was a conſiderable con- 
tributor to the metrical theology of this period. 
He was a fellow of Magdalen college, Oxford, 
in 1542; and in the reign of Edw. VI. com- 
menced printer and preacher in London. 

CHRISTOPHER TyE, : a doctor of Muſic at 
Cambridge in 1545, turned into verſe the firſt 
fourteen chapters of the Acts of the Apoſtles, 
which were printed by William Serres in 1553. 
Theſe were ſung for a time in the royal chapel 
of Edw. VI. but they never became popular, 
The impropriety of the deſign and the impo- 


* Warton, III. p. 181. + Ses before p. 63. 
tency 
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tency of the execution, ſeem to have been per- 
ceived even by his own prejudiced, and undiſ- 
cerning age,* 

EDpwaRD THE $1XTHÞ himſelf is to be ranked 


among the religious poets of his own reign. 


Fox has publiſhed his metrical inſtructions con- 
cerning the Euchariſt, addreſſed to Sir Antony 
St. Leger. 
To the reign of Edward the ſixth, belongs 
ARTHUR KELTON,+ a native of Shropſhire or 
Wales. He wrote The Cronicle of the 
Brutes” in Engliſh verſe. It was printed 1547. 
Wood allows that he was an able antiquary. 
In this dull book, he has diſcovered no ſtrokes 
of imagination, or poetry—Wood ſays “ he was 
living at Shrewſbury in the reign of Edw. VI. 
and for ought I know to the contrary died alſo, 
and was buried there.” || | 

RichARD EpwaRDs, a native of Somerſet- 
ſhire, was admitted ſcholar of Corpus Chriſti 
College, Oxford, under the tuition of George 
Etheridge, on 11 May, 1540, and Probationer 
Fellow 11 Aug. 1544, Student of the Upper 
Table of Chriſt church at its foundation by K. 


* Warton, III. p. 193. { Ibid. p. 195. + See before p. 63. $ Wood, 


Ath. I. p. 73. | 

| William Gray, and Bartholomew Traheron are mentioned by 
Phillips as Engliſh poets in the reign of Edw, VI. but by miſtake— 
Of Gray, I find no mention in Warton or Tanner; but in the latter 
is an account of Traheron, who appears to have written Latin, not 


Eugliſh poems. 
; Hen. 
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Hen. VIII. in the beginning of 1547, at the 
age of 24, and the ſame year took the degree 
of A. M.“ Warton cites a paſſage from his 
poems to prove that in his early years, he was 
employed in ſome department about the court. 
In the Britiſh Muſeum there is a ſmall ſet of 
manuſcript ſonnets, ſigned with his initials, ad- 
dreſſed to ſome of the Beauties of the courts of 
Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth. Hence 
we may conjecture, that he did not long remain 
at the Univerſity. In the beginning of Eliza- 
beth's reign, he was made one of the gentlemen 
of her chapel, and maſter of the childr-n there, 
having the character of being not only an ex- 


cellent muſician, but an exact poet, as many 


of his compoſitions in muſic (lor he was not 
only ſkilled in the practical but theoretical 
parts) and in poetry teſtify, For theſe he was 
highly valued, by thoſe who knew him, eſpe— 
cially his aſſociates in Lincoln's Inn (of which 
he was a member, and in ſome reſpects an or- 
nament) and much lamented by them, and all 
ingenious men, when he died, which happen'l 
in 1566, before he bad arrived to his middle age, 

He wrote “ Damon and Pythias, a Come- 
dy,” acted at Court and in the Univerſity, firſt 


printed in 1570, or perhaps in 1563. And 


* Wood's Ath, I, p. 151. + Hiſt, Po, III. 283. 


G « Palamon 
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* Palamon and Arcyte,” a Comedy in two 
parts, probably never printed,* but acted in 
Chriſt church Hall 1566, before Queen Eliza- 
beth, of which I ſhall copy the curious account 
by Wood. It gave the Queen ſo much con- 
tent, ſays he, that ſending for the author there- 
of, ſhe was pleaſed to give him many thanks 
with promiſe of reward for his pains: and then 
making a pauſe, ſaid to him and her retinue 
ſtanding about her, theſe matters relating to 
the ſaid play, which had entertained her with 
great delight for two nights in the ſaid Hall. 
„By Palæmon—1 warrant he dallied in love, 
« when he was 1n love indeed, By Arcyte— 
% he was a right valiant knight, having a 
* {wart countenance, and a manly face, By 
* Trecatio—God's pity what a knave it is! 
« By Pirithous his throwing St. Edward's rich 
& cloak into the funeral fire, which a ſtander- 
* by would have ſtaid by the arm, with an 
© oath—Go fool—he knoweth his part Tl 
« warrant you, &c.”—In the ſaid play was 
ated a cry of hounds in the quadrant, upon 
the train of a fox in the hunting of Theſeus: 
with which the young ſcholars, who ſtood in 
the remoter parts of the ſtage, and in the win- 
dows, were ſo much taken and ſurprized, (ſup- 


* Hiſt, Po, III. 284. 
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poſing it had been real,) that they cried out 
there, there he's caught—he's caught— All 
which the Queen merrily beholding, ſaid, O 
excellent! thoſe boys in very troth are ready 
to leap out of the windows to follow the hounds, 
This part being repeated before certain courtiers 
in the lodgings of Mr. Roger Marbeck one of 
the Canons of Chriſt-church by the Players in 
their gowns (for they were all ſcholars that 
acted, among whom were Miles Windſore, and 
Thomas Twyne of C. C. C.) before the Queen 
came to Oxford, was by them ſo well liked, 
that they ſaid it far ſurpaſſed «© Damon and 
Pythias,” than which they thought nothing 
could be better. Likewiſe ſome ſaid, that if 
the author did proceed to make more plays be- 
fore his death, he would run mad, But this, 
it ſeems was the laſt, for he lived not to finiſh 
others, that he had lying by him.”* 

But Warton ſays, he probably wrote many 
other dramatic pieces now loſt. He is men- 
tioned by Puttenham, as gaining the prize for 
comedy and interlude. Belides being a writer 
of regular dramas, he appears to have been a 
contriver of maſques, and a compoſer of poetry 


for pageants. In a word he united all thoſe 


arts, and accompliſhments which miniſter to 


* Wood's Ath. I. p. 152. + Warton, III p. 285. 
G 2 popular 
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popular pleaſantry : he was the firſt fiddle, the 
moſt faſhionable ſonneteer, the readieſt rhymer, 
and the molt facetious mimic of the court, In 
conſequence of his love, and his knowledge of 
the hiſtrionic art, he taught the choriſters, over 
which he preſided, to act plays; and they were 
formed into a company of players, like thoſe 
of St. Paul's Cathedral, by the Queen's licence, 
under the ſuperintendency of Edwards.“ 

In his laſt ſickneſs, Edwards compoſed his 


« Soulknil” or © Soul's Knell,” which once 


was celebrated—His popularity ſeems to have 
altogether ariſen from thoſe pleaſing talents, of 
which no ſpecimens could be tranſmitted to 
poſterity; and which prejudiced his partial co- 
temporaries in favour of his poetry.+ 
Edwards's Engliſh poems are for the moſt 
part extant in a Book entitled The Paradiſe 
of Dainty Deviſes,” Lond. 1578, 4to. which 
book being moſtly written by him, was pub- 


liſhed by Henry D'Ifle a printer, with other 


men's poems mixed among them. Among 
theſe, are thoſe of Edward Vere, Earl of Ox- 
ford, William Hunnys, who has about nine 
copies} in the collection; Jaſper Heywood, 
NicnoLas, (Thomas) Lord Vaux, before— 
named ; Francis Kynwelmarſh, who has about 


* Warton, III. p. 285. + Ibid. p. 286, f 16 copies, in the 2d 
Edit. 1585, 4to,,--according to Tanner, 


eight 
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eight copies, R. Hall, R. Hill, T. Marſhal}, 
Tho. Churchyard, beforementioned, Lodowyke 
Loyd, one Yloop, and ſeveral others.* 

The moſt ' poetical of Edwards's ditties, in 
the Paradiſe of Dainty Deviſes,“ is a deſcrip- 
tion of May. The reſt are moral ſentences in 
ſtanzas. 

Warton cites the following beautiful ſtanza 
from Edwards's ſong in the above Collection, 
on Terence's apothegm of Amantium iræ. 


amoris integratio eſt.“ 


In going to my naked bed, as one that would have flept, 

I heard a wife ſing to her child, that long before had wept: 
She ſighed ſore, and ſang full ſweete, to bring the babe to reſt, 
That would not ceaſe, but cried ſtill, in ſucking at her breaſt. 
She was full wearie of her watch, and greeved with her childe; 
She rocked it, and rated it, till that on her it ſmilde. 

Then did ſhe ſay, now have I found this proverhbe true to prove, 
The falling out of faithfull frendes, renuing is of love. 


The cloſe of the ſecond ſtanza is prettily 
conducted. 


« Then kiſſed ſhe her little Babe, and ſware by God above 
The falling out of faithfull frendes, renuing is of love.“? 


Epwarp Vert, XVIIth Earl of Oxford, 
was ſon of John, the XVIth Earl, who died 
in 1562, by Margaret, daughter of John Gold- 
ing. He was in his younger days a penſioner 
of St. John's College in Cambridge.] His 


* Wood's Ath. I. p. 152. + Wart. ut ſupra, p. 28 5.—Geo. Tur- 
berville, and Thomas Twyne, wrote each, an elegy on Edwards. 
{ Wart. ut ſupra, p. 297. || Wood's F. I. p. 99. 


G 3 youth 
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youth was diſtinguiſhed by his wit, by adroit- 
neſs in his exerciſes, by valour and zeal for his 
country.“ Having travelled into Italy, he is 
recorded to have been the firſt that brought 
into England, embroidered gloves, and per- 


fumes; and preſenting the Queen with a pair 


of the former, ſhe was fo pleaſed with them, 
as to be drawn with them in one of her por- 
traits. T In 29 Eliz. he fat upon the trial of 
Mary Q. of Scots—and in 1588 was one of 


the chief perſons employed in the Fleet that 


was oppoſed to the Spaniſh Armada. 

Being a friend of Thomas Howard, Duke of 
Norfolk, it is ſaid by Dugdale, that he inter- 
ceded with Lord Burleigh his father-in-law for 
his life, but not ſucceeding, was fo enraged 
that he ſwore he would do all he could to ruin 
his daughter, (whom himſelf had married) and 
accordingly not only forſook her bed, but fold 
and conſumed that great inheritance, that de- 
ſcended from his anceſtors, leaving very little 
for Henry, his ſon and ſucceſſor The autho- 
rity he cites for this ſtory is Camden in his 
Annals of Q. Elizabeth—but all that Camden 
ſays, is, “ that he was in a fair way to ſpend 
his eſtate? without aſſigning this cauſe, If this 
ſtory is true therefore, Dugdale has miſtaken 


* Royal and Noble Authors, I. p. 159. f Ibid, 
the 
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the authority, from which he learned it. But 
Collins ſays it is certainly unfounded, for the 
eſtate deſcended to his family. | 

He died at a good old age on 24 June 1604. 
His poetry was much admired in his own time. 
But all that I have yet ſeen, ſays Anthony 
Wood, are certain poems on ſeveral ſubjects, 
thus entitled, I. His good name being ble- 
miſhed, he bewaileth,” II.“ The complaint 
of a lover wearing black and tawnie.” III, 
„ Being in love, he complaineth,” IV. A 
lover rejected complaineth.” V. “ Not at- 
taining to his deſire, he complaineth.“ VI. 
« His mind not being quietly ſettled, he com- 
plaineth” with many ſuch.“ 

In the 2d Volume of Percy's Antient Bal- 


lads, is printed p. 178, a poem of his, entitled 


Fancy and Deſire” - ſimple, eaſy, and elegant. 

In turning over the pages of ** England's 
Parnaſſus, 1600,” I have found but two ex- 
tracts from the Earl of Oxford's poems, which 


are the following: 
B L I. S S.“ 


& Doth ſorrow fret thy ſoul? O direful ſpirit; 
Doth pleaſure feed thy heart? O blefſed man. 
Haſt thou bene happie once? O heavy plight, 
Are thy miſhaps forepaſt ? O happie than: 

Or haſt thou bliſſe in old? O bliſſe too late: 
But haſt thou bliſſe in youth ? O ſweet eſtate 4 


* Wood, F. I. p. 99. +p. 21. 
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LOVE. IT 


« Love is a diſcord and a ſtrange divorce, 
Betwixt our ſenſe and reſt, by whoſe power, 
As mad with reaſon we admit that force, 
Which wit or labour never may divorce. 

It is a will that broketh no conſent, 

It would refuſe, yet never may repent, 
——Love's a deſire, which for to waight a time, 
Doth loſe an age of yeares, and ſo doth paſſe, 

As doth the ſhadow ſever'd from his prime, 
Seeming as though it were, yet never was. 

Leaving behind nought but repentant thoughts, 

Of dayes ill ſpent, of that which profits noughts: 
It's now a peace, and then a ſudden warre, 

A hope conſumde before it is conceiv'd, 

At hand it feares, and menaceth a farre, 

And he that gaines is moſt of all deceiv'd, 

Love whets the dulleſt wits his plagues be ſuch, 

But makes the wiſe by pleaſing, dote as much.“ 


WILLIAu HuxNys, was a gentleman of the 
chapel royal under Edw. VI. and afterwards 
Maſter of the Boys of Queen Elizabeth's cha- 
pel royal—He had a grant of arms in 1568, 
Warton ſays he rendered into rhyme many ſe- 
le& pſalms, which had not the good fortune 
to be reſcued from oblivion by being incorpo- 
rated into Hopkins's Collection, nor to be 
ſung in the royal chapel, They were printed 
in 1550 with this title © Certayne pſalmes 
choſen out of the pſalter of David and drawen 
furth into Englyſh meter by William Hunnis, 
ſervant to the ryght honourable Syr William 
Harberd, Knight. Newly collected and im- 


* Wood, F. I. p 171. 
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printed.” But the following is the enumera- 
tion of Hunnis's works by Tanner. The 
Pſalms of David tranſlated into engliſh metre 
by Thomas Sternhold, Sir Tho, Wyat, and 
William Hunnis, with certain chapters of the 
| Proverbs, and ſelect pſalms, by John Hall, 
ded. to K. Edward VI. 4to.”?—+* William 
Hunnis's abridgment, or brief meditation on 
certain of the pſalms in Engliſh metre,” printed 
by Rob. Wier, 8% —© His Hive full of Ho- 
ney, containing the firſt booke of Moſes, called 
Geneſis, in Engliſh metre,” printed by Tho. 
Marſh, 1578, 4t0.—“ Seven Sobs of a Sor- 
rowful Soul for Sin, comprehending the ſeven 
penitential pſalms in metre,” dedicated to Fran- 
ces, Counteſs of Suſſex, —* Handful of Honey- 
ſuckles, ſc. prayers to Chriſt : bleſſings out of 
Deuteron: XXVIII. Athanaſius Creed : Me- 
ditations at morning, and night; &c.” all in 
metre with tunes,—** Poor Widow's Myte, ſc. 
ſeven meditations: paraphraſe on the Lord's 
Prayer, &c.” dedicated to Q. Elizabeth — 
„ Dialogue between Chriſt, and a Sinner.” 
Printed by Rob. Yardley, 1591, Lond. 12mo. 
—1610, 24mo. To which is added at the end, 
* A chriſtian Confeſſion of the Trinity, and 


other prayers,” in proſe: but qu: whether theſe 
additions are by the ſame author? * Recrea- 


tions, containing Adam's Baniſhment : Chriſt 
his 


i 
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his crib: the loſt ſheep : and the complaint of 
old age,” printed by R. Denham, 1588, 12mo. 
In the“ Paradile of Dainty Deviſes,” 2d. Edit, 
1585, 4to, are theſe verſes of William Hunnis. 
—1. Our pleaſures are but vanities,” —II. 
* Being aſked the occaſion of his white head.“ 
He here acknowledges himfelf an old man, 
1578.—ITI. “ No pleaſure without ſome pain.” 
IV. © If thou deſire to live in quiet reſt, 
give ear, and ſee, but ſay the beſt.” V. Dia- 
logue between the author, and his eye.“ VI. 
« Finding no joy, he delireth death.“ VII. 
* Hope well, and have well.“ - VIII.“ He 
complaineth his miſhap.”—IX. © No foe to a 
flatterer.”—X, © His compariſon of love.” — 
XI.“ He aſſureth his conſtancy,”—XII. «© No 
pains comparable to the attempt,”—XIII. © He 
repenteth his folly.” —XIV. © Love requited 
by Difdain.”—XV, Of a contented ſtate,”— 
XVI. Of a mean ſtate.”—XVII. © Being in 
trouble.““ 

An account of Lord Vaux has been given 
before. Of Francis KYNWELMARSH, all I find 
is that he and his brother AnTHowy, were gen- 
tlemen of Eſſcx, noted poets of their time, and 
acquainted with Gaſcoigne, a celebrated poet 
hereafter mentioned. + 


* Tanner's Bibliotheca. 422, + Wood's Ath. L p. 190. 
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Of R. HALL, R. HILL, T. MARSHALL, and 
YLoop, I find nothing. Lopowicx Lory, 
Eſq. was a perſon conſpicuous in the Court 
of Q. Elizabeth. He wrote! The Conſent 
of Time,” &c. Lond. 1390, 4to.—** The 
Stratagems of Jeruſalem,” &c. Lond. 1602, 
4to.— The Pilgrimage of Kings and Prin- 
ces,” &c.—* By Lodowick Loyd, Gentle- 
man to Q. Elizabeth; revived by R. C. M. 
A. Lond. 1653, 4to. He prefixed an Engliſh 
poem to Twyne's latin verſion of Humphry 
Loyd's “ Breviary of Health,” Lond. 1573, 
80. * 

About the ſame time with Richard Edwards 
flouriſhed Thouas Tuss ER, one of our earlieſt 


didactic poets. F“ He was born of an ancient 


family at Rivenhall, in Eſſex; was then a ſing- 
ing-boy in the collegiate chapel of Walling- 
ford; whence he was placed under the famous 
John Redford to learn muſic; and was after- 
wards removed to Eton School; and according 
to Warton, from thence to Trinity College, 
Cambridge; but Tanner from Hatcher's MS, 
ſays he became a ſcholar of King's College in 
1543. From the Univerſity he was called to 
Court by his patron William Lord Paget, where 
he lived ten years; and then diſguſted with the 


* Tanner's Bibl. p. 484. + Warton, III. p. 298. 
vices 
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vices and quarrels of the great, he betook him- 
ſelf to a country life; and uſed a farm, firſt at 
Ratwood in Suſſex, then at Ipſwich in Suffolk, 
Fairſted in Eſſex, &c. At length he returned 
to London, whence flying from the plague, he 
retired to Trinity College, Cambridge, He 
died very aged in 1580, and was buried in St. 
Mildred's church in the Poultry, London.* 
„He was ſucceſſively,” ſays Fuller, © a mu- 
ſician, ſchoolmaſter, ſerving- man, huſbandman, 
grazier, poet, more fkilful in all than thriving 
in any profeſſion. He traded at large in oxen, 
ſheep, dairies, grain of all kinds to no profit. 
Whether he bought, or ſold, he loſt, and when 
a Renter impoveriſhed himſelf, and never in- 
riched his landlord, Yet hath he laid down 
excellent rules in his book of Huſbandry, and 
Houſwifry (ſo that the obſerver thereof muſt 
be rich) in his own defence. He ſpread his 
bread with all ſorts of butter, yet none would 
ſtick thereon, Yet I hear no man to charge 
him with any vicious extravagancy, or viſible 
careleſineſs, imputing his ill ſucceſs to ſome 


occult cauſe in God's Counſel, Thus our Eng- 


liſh Columella might ſay with the poet, 
Monitis ſum minor ipſe meis, 


none being better at the theory, or worſe at the 


# Warton, ut ſupra.—Tanner's Bibl. 728, 72g. 
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practice of huſbandry, I match him with 
Thomas Churchyard, they being marked alike 
in their poetical parts, living at the ſame time, 
and Ratur'd alike in their eſtates, being low 
enough, I aſſure you.”* 

He wrote during his reſidence at Ratwood 
a work in rhyme, entitled © Hundred Points 
of good Huſbandrie,” Lond. 1557, 4to. which 
he afterwards enlarged to © Five hundred Points 
of good Huſbandrie,” Lond. 1586, 4to. To 
which is added in rhyme © The Author's Life.“ 
It muſt be acknowledged that this old Engliſh 
Georgic has much more of the ſimplicity of 
Heſiod, than of the elegance of Virgil: and a 
modern reader would ſuſpect that many of its 
ſalutary maxims, decorated the margins, and 
illuſtrated the calendars of an ancient almanac, 
It is without invocations, digreſſions, and de- 
ſcriptions: no pleaſing pictures of rural ima- 
gery are drawn from meadows covered with 
flocks, and fields waving with corn, nor are 
Pan and Ceres once named. Yet it is valuable 
as a genuine picture of the Agriculture, the ru- 
ral arts and the domeſtic œcOmy and cuſtoms 
of our induſtrious anceſtors. 


® Fuller's Worthies, Eſſex, p. 334, + Warton, ut ſupra, p. 304. 
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GEORGE GAS COIGNE. 


OD 


& George Gaſcoign, one of the ſmaller poets 
of Queen Elizabeth's days, whoſe poetical 
«© works nevertheleſs have been thought wor- 
© thy to be quoted among the chief of that 
«© time; his Suppoſes, a Comedy; Glaſs of 
„Government, a Tragi-comedy ; Jocaſta, a 

« Tragedy, are particularly remembred.“ 
GrorGe GascoicneE was born in Eſſex; 
had his education in both the Univerſities, 
but chiefly at Cambridge; whence he removed 
to Gray's Inn to purſue the Law, but like 
other poets, found his abilities too volatile for 
that dull ſtudy, He therefore travelled, went 
to various cities in Holland, and became a ſol- 
dier of note, Tam Marti quam Mercurio, ac- 
cording to the motto he aſſumed. Hence he 
viſited the French Court, and fell in love with 
a Scotch Lady. But being at length weary of 
rambling, he returned to England, and again 
fixing his reſidence at Gray's Inn, was in high 
eſteem amongſt the wits of the age, for his ta- 
lents in amatory poetry, and his ſkill in dra- 
matie 
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matic compoſitions. Afterwards he retired to 
his patrimony at Walthamſtow in the Foreſt, 
where after having written a variety of poems, 
he died a middle-aged man in 1577, or 1378.“ 
I ſhall tranſcribe the liſt of them by Tanner. 
* The Grief of Joy: being certain elegies, 
wherein the doubtful delights of man's life are 
diſplayed.” MS. —“ 100 Flowers from Euri- 
pides, Ovid, Petrarch,” &c.—“ The delecta- 
ble hiſtory of ſundry adventures paſſed by Dan. 
Barthelmew of Bath.“ —“ The Reporter.“ 
The Fruits of War.“ — “ Hearbs. In this 
diviſion are contained, the comedy called Sup- 
' poſes: the tragedy, called Jocaſta: the fruit of 
reconciliation : the force of true friendſhip: the 
force of love in ſtrangers: the praile of brown 
beauty: the partrydge and the merlyn: the 
vertue of ver: the complaint of a dame in ab- 
ſence: the praiſe of a Counteſs: the affection 
of a lover: the complaint of a dame ſuſpected - 
a riddle: the ſhield of love: the gloſs upon 
“ Dominus 1is opus habet.“ Gaſcoignc's coun- 
ſel to Dive: Galcoigne's Counſel to Wythipel: 
Gaſcoigne's Woodmanſhip: Gaſcoigne's Gar- 
denings: Gaſcoigne's journey to Holland,” — 
* Weeds,” —* The Deviles,”—* The Steel 


* Wood's Ach. I. p. 189—Percy's Ballads, II, p. 238—Headley*s 
Select Poetry, LV.—Tanner's Bibl. 310, 


Glaſs,” 
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Glaſs,” a ſatire, 1576, 4to. dedicated to Lord 
Grey de Wilton: to this is perfixed the Au- 
thor's portrait. (Amongſt the commendatory 
verſes is a copy ſigned Walter Rawley of the 
Middle Temple.) „The complaint of Phi- 
lomene,” Lond. 1576, 4to. to Lord Gray.— 
C Diſcourſe of the Evils of Mr. John Freeman,” 
partly in proſe, —** The Glaſs of Government,” 
a tragi-comedy, partly in proſe, 1575, 4to.— 
« Princely pleaſures at Kenilworth Caſtle,” 
1575.—“ Certain inſtructions concerning the 
making of Engliſh rhyme,” in proſe. He 
tranſlated from Italian into Engliſh, © The 
Suppoſes,” a comedy of Arioſto, 1566,— 
& The pleaſant Comedy of Ferdinando Jero- 


nimi, and Leonora de Valeſco, by Bartello,” 


1566,—*< The tragedy of Euripides called Jo- 
caſta,” from the Greek into Engliſh, with the 
aſſiſtance of Francis Kynwelmerſh, of Gray's 
Inn, 1566. He has a poem prefixed to“ The 
noble Art of Venery and Hunting,” which is 
publiſhed with Turberville's book of Falcon- 
ry. All the above poems are collected into 
two volumes quarto, of which the firſt was 
Publiſhed at London in 1577: the other in 
1587. One George Whetſtone has publiſhed 
the well-employed life, and Godly end of 


* Wood's Ath. I. p. 190. 
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Geo. Gaſcoigne, Eſq. who died at Stamford in 
Lincolnſhire, 7 Oct. 1577. Qu. whether the 


ſame ? * 

Dr. Percy mentions his work entitled A 
Hundredth ſundrie Flowres, bounde up in one 
ſmall poſie, Lond. by Richard Smith about 
1572, or 1373, from which he has printed the 
elegant lines containing his © Praiſe of the fair 
Bridges,“ daughter of Edmund Bridges, 2d 
Lord Chandos, and 2d wife of William Sandes, 
4th Lord Sandes of the Vine, in Hampſhire— 
And another work entitled © The Poſies of 
George Gaſcoigne, Eſq. corrected, perfected, 
and augmented by the author,” 1575. 

Headley pronounces Gaſcoigne to be ſmooth, 
ſentimental, and harmonious: and Warton ſays 
&© he has much exceeded all the poets of his age 
in ſmoothneſs and harmony of verſification.“ 
From what I have ſeen of his works, his fancy 
ſeems to have been ſparkling and elegant, and 
he always writes with the powers of a poet. 
Warton obſerves that Sackville's tragedy of 
Gorboduc, the firſt regular drama in our lan- 
guage, directed the attention of our more learn- 
ed poetical writers to the ſtudy of the old claſ- 
ſical plays, and produced vernacular verſions of 


* See alſo Biogr. Dram. I. p. 183. + Obſerv. on the Fairy Queen, 
II. p. 168. | 


H Tocaſta, 
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Jocaſta, and the ten tragedies of Seneca.“ The 
Jocaſta is partly a paraphraſe, and partly an 
abridgment of the Greek Tragedy. There are 
many omiſſions, retrenchments and tranſpoſi- 
tions. Some of the odes are neglected, and 
others ſubſtituted in their places. In the ad- 
dreſs to Mars, Gaſcoigne has introduced an 
original ode, by no means deſtitute of pathos 
and imagination, In the ode to Concord, 
tranſlated by Kynwelmerſh, there is great elc- 
cance of expreſſion, and verſification. 


THOMAS NEWTON. 


© Thomas Newton, the Author of three 
c Tragedies; Thebais, the firſt and ſecond 
& parts of Tamerlane, the great Scythian Em- 
cc perour,” 

He was the eldeſt ſon of Edward Newton of 
Butley in the pariſh of Preſbury in Cheſhire 
(deſcended originally from the Newtons of 
Newton) by Alice his wife. He was born in 
that county, educated in grammar under John 
Brownſwerd at Macclesfield, and ſent very 


& Hiſt, of Poetry, III. p. 372. f Ibid. p. 373. f Ibid. p. 374. 
young 
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young to Oxford, whence he removed to Cam- 
bridge, and ſettled at Queen's College, where 
he became ſo eminent for his latin poetry, that 
he was regarded by ſcholars as one of the beſt 
poets in that language. Afterwards taking Ox- 
ford in his way he returned to his own county, 
taught ſchool at Macclesfield, practiſed phy ſic, 
and was patronized by Rober: Devereux, Earl 
of Eſſex. At length he obtained a benefice at 
Ilford in Eſſex, taught ſchool there, and there 
continued till his death, in May 1607. 

He wrote I. A notable Hiſtory of the Sa- 
racens, &c. drawn out of Aug. Curio, in 


three books, Lond. 1575, 4to.—II. A Sum- 


mary, or brief Chronicle of the Saracens and 
Turks, continued from the birth of Mahomet, 
to an. 1575, qu. printed with the former,— 
III. Approved Medicines and cordial Precepts, 
with the nature and ſymptoms, &c, Lond. 
1380, 8% —IV, IIluſtrium aliquot Anglorum 
encomia, Lond. 1589, 4to, at the end of Le- 
land's Encomia.— V. Atropoion Delion : or the 
Death of Delia, with the tears of her Funeral, 
A poetical excuſive diſcourſe of our late Eliza- 
beth, Lond. 1603, 4to.— VI. A pleaſant new 
Hiltory : or a fragrant Poſie made of three 
Flowers, Roſa, Roſalynd, and Roſemary, Lond. 
1604, Fle allo viewed and corrected Embrycn 
relimatum, written by John Stambridge, But 

H 2 he 
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he was not the author of the two parts of Ta- 
merlane, the great Scythian Emperor, which 
were written by Marlow, —VII. He tranſlated 
from Latin into Engliſh—I. A direction for 
the Health of Magiſtrates and Students, Lond. 
1374, I2mo, written by Gul. Gratarolus,—II. 
Commentary on the two Epiſtles General of 
St, Simon and St. Jude, Lond, 1581, 4to.— 


II. Touchſtone of Complexions, Lond. 1581, 


8% from Levinus Lemnius,—IV. The third 
Tragedy of L. An. Seneca, entitled Thebais, 
Lond. 1581, 4to. in old verſe, and printed in 
an Engliſh character; this was publiſhed by 
him together with a tranſlation of the other 
nine tragedies, viz, the fourth, ſeventh, eighth, 
and tenth by John Studley ; the fifth by Alex- 
ander Nevyle; the ninth by Thomas Nuce; 
and the other three by Jaſper Hey wood.“ 
Johx STuDLEyY was educated at Weſtminſter 
School, and thence elected Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He is ſaid by Chetwood 
to have been killed in Flanders in 1587, at the 
ſiege of Breda, where he had a command under 
Prince Maurice, f The Agamemnon was firit 
publiſhed ſeparately in 1566, and dedicated to 
Cecil. } He wrote a latin poem in 20 diſtichs 


* Wood's Ath. I. p. 337, 338, 339. Þ Biog. Dram. I. p. 437, 438. 
y4 Warton, D. 383. | 
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on the death of Nicholas Carr.“ And tranſ- 
lated Bale's Acts of the Popes, 1574, in which 
Warton thinks he miſapplied his talents, which 
were qualified for better ſtudies. 

ALEXANDER NEVYLE was a native of Kent, 
but a branch of the noble family of Nevyle; 
born in 1544. He took the degree of Maſter 
of Arts, with Robert Earl of Eſſex, 6 July, 
1581, at Cambridge, He was one of the 
learned men whom Archbiſhop Parker retained 
in his family, and was his Secretary at his death 
in 1373. He wrote a latin narrative of the 
Norfolk inſurrection under Kett, dedicated to 
Archbiſhop Parker, 1575, 4to. To this he 
added a latin account of Norwich, accom- 
panied by an engraved map of the Saxons and 
Britiſh Kings, He publiſhed the Cambridge 
verſes on the death of Sir Philip Sydney, 1587. 
He projected a tranſlation of Livy, 1577, but 
never completed it. He died 4 Oct. 1614, and 
was buried in the Cathedral at Canterbury, in 
Brenchley's chapel, where there remained a 
beautiful monument for him and his brother 
Dean Nevyle, which I have often ſeen with 
delight—till in 1787, when the Cathedral was 
new paved, the Dean and Chapter, under pre- 
tence of removing this deformity, left it to the 


* Tanner's Bibl. p. 697. 
H 3 careleſſneſs 
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careleſineſs or berbarity of tue workmen, by 
wlom, in removing, it has been mutilated and 
almoſt deſtroyed, How they can juſtify, not 


only this deficiency of taſte, but legal injury, 
T am at a loſs to gueſs, Certain I am that if 


there were any deſcendants of this illuſtrious 
family, they might have an action againſt the 
Chapter, and I truſt a well informed Jury 
would give exemplary damages. 

THomas Nock was a fellow of Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, in 1562; and afterwards 
Rector of Beccles, Weſton, &c. and Vicar of 
Gayſley, in Suffolk; and in 1586, Prebendary 
of the church of Ely.* Nuce's verſion is for 
the moſt part executed in the heroic rhyming 
couplet. All the reſt of the tranſlators have 
uſed, except in the chorus, the Alexandrine 
meaſure, in which Sternhold and Hopkins ren- 
dered the pſalms, perhaps the moſt unſuitable 
ſpecies of verification that could have been ap- 


plied to this purpoſe. Nuce's Octavia was firit 


printed in 1566. He has two very long copies 
of verſes, one in Engliſh and the other in 
Latin, prefixed to the firſt edition of Studley's 
Agamemnon, in 1566,+ Ob. 1617 at Ely. 
JAsPpER Htywoop, was ſon of John Hey- 
wood, the Epigrammatiſt, already mentioned, 


S Tanncr's Bibl. p. 554. + Warton, p. 384. 
born 
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born in London, ſent to the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford at about 12 years of age, in 1347, took a 
a degree in Arts, 15533 and was immediately 
elected Probationer-Fellow of Merton College, 
where. he remained five years, carrying away 
the palm in all diſputations at home, and in 
the public ſchools, till the wildneſs of himſelf, 
and his brother Ellis Heywood, which gave 
very ſevere grief to their father, had drawn him 
into the guilt of ſeveral miſdemeanors, ſuch as 
rendered it prudent for him to reſign his fel- 
lowſhip to prevent expulſion, on 4 Apr. 1558. 
In June following he took the degree of A. M. 
and in Nov. was elected Fellow of All-Souls, 
where, after a ſhort reſidence he left, firſt the 
Univerſity, and then England, and entered 
himſelf into the Society of Jeſuits. But be- 
fore he left it, he wrote and tranſlated ſeveral 
things: viz.—I. Various Poems and Deviſes— 
ſome of which are printed in © The Paradiſe of 
Dainty Deviſes.”—II. The Tragedies of Thy- 
eſtes, Hercules Furens, and Troas, from Se- 
neca, as abovementioned, In 1562, he was at 
Rome, where after he had ſpent two years in 
the ſtudy of Divinity among the Jeſuits, he 
was ſent to Dilling in Switzerland, where he 
continued about ſeventeen years in explaining 
and diſcuſſing controverted queſtions amongſt 
thoſe he called heretics, in which time he was 


H 4 promoted 
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promoted to the degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
and of the four Vows. At length Pope Gre- 
gory XIII. calling him away in 1581, he ſent 
him with others the ſame year into the miſſion 
of England, and the rather, becaule the Bre- 
thren there told his Holineſs, that the Harveſt 
was great, and the Labourers few, When ſettled 
in the Metropolis of his own Country, as Chief 
or Provincial of the Jeſuits in England, it was 
remarked by all that knew him, that he kept 
many men, horſes, and coaches, and that his 


port and carriage were more like a Baron than 


a Prieſt, 

In 1584 being ordered to France upon ſome 
buſineſs relating to the order, he was, when 
about to land in Normandy, driven back by 
contrary winds on the Engliſh ſhore, where he 
was taken and examined, and again ſhipped off, 
and ſet on ſhore in France, He now retired to 
Naples, where he became known to that zea- 
lous Roman Catholic John Pitts. He died at 
Naples, 9 Jan. 1598.“ Warton ſays, he ex- 
erciſed the office of Chriſtmas-Prince, or Lord 
of Miſrule, to his own College (Merton): and 
ſeems to have given offence, by ſuffering the 
levities and jocularities of that character to mix 
with his life and general converſation, He 1s 


* Wood's Ath. I. p. 290—Ciber's Lives, I, p. 106-Biogr. Dram. 
I. p. 216—Tanner's Bibl. 401. ; 
ſaid 
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ſaid to have been an accurate critic in the He- 
brew language.“ 

Thomas Newton, in the general character 
of an author, was a voluminous and laborious 
writer. From a long and habitual courſe of 
ſtudious and induſtrious purſuits he had ac- 
quired a conſiderable fortune, a portion of 
which he left in charitable legacies.F 

It will neceſſary for the ſake of connection 
to mention here the other principal tranſlators 
from the Greek and Latin Claſſics, Thomas 
Phaer, the Tranſlator of Virgil, has been al- 
ready recorded, 

RICHARD (whom Warton calls RonzrT) 
STANYHURST, fon of James Stanyhurſt, Eſq, 
was born in Dublin, of which city his father 
was then Recorder, and educated in Grammar 
learning under Peter Whyte, became a Com- 
moner of Univerſity College in Oxford, in 
1563, where improving his natural abilities, the 
wrote commentaries on Porphry at two years 
ſtanding, being then aged only eighteen, which 
excited the admiration of learned men. After he 
had taken one degree in Arts, he left the Col- 
lege, retired to London, became firſt a Student 
in FurnivaPs Inn and afterwards in Lincoln's 
Inn, where after ſpending ſome time in the 


* Wood's Ath. I. p. 291, Þ Ibid, p. 393. 
ſtudy 
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ſtudy of the Common Law, he returned to his 
native Country, Here having married, and 
changing his opinions in religion, he went 
abroad; and in the Low Countries, France 
and other nations, became famous for his learn- 
ing and weilknown to Princes, more eſpecially 
the Archduke of Auſtria, who made him his 
chaplain, and allowed him a plentiful ſalary. 
His wife was now dead. He was reckoned by 
many, eſpecially thoſe of his own perſuaſion, 
an excellent Theologiſt, Grecian, Philoſopher, 
Hiſtorian and Orator. Camden calls him 
« Eruditiflimus ille nobilis Rich. Stanihurſtus ; 


and others of his time ſay, that he was ſo rare 


a poet, that he and Gabriel Harvey, were the 


beſt for Iambics in their age.“ He left many 
theological, philoſophical, and hiſtorical books. 
His Latin © Deſcriptio Hibernia,“ tranſlated 
into Engliſh, appears in the firſt volume of 
Holinſhed's Chronicles, printed in 1583. His 
father died at Dublin, 15 Dec. 1573, and him- 
ſelf at Bruſſels in 1618. His ſiſter Margaret was 


mother to the famous Dr. James Uſher, Pri- 


mate of Ireland, He tranſlated into Englith 


hexameters, the four firſt books of the Encid, 


Lond, 1583, 8: — In his choice of his metre, 
he is more unfortunate than his predeceſſors, 


* Wood's Ath. IJ. p. 442. 
and 
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and in other reſpects ſucceeded worſe.* His 
bock is dedicated to his brother Peter Plunket, 
the learned Baron of Dunſany. At the end of 
his Virgil, are certain pſalms of David tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh without rhyme; and at the 
end of theſe, Poetical Conceits, in Latin and 
Engliſh.+ 

ABRanHam FLEMING was, as well as his bro- 
ther Samuel, a native of London, He was 
much employed in correcting, augmenting, and 
editing the fecond impreſſion of Holinſhed's 
Chronicle, Lond. 1585, fol. which he enrich- 
ed with very full indexes.F In 1575 he pub- 
liſhed a verſion of the Bucolics of Virgil, with 
notes, and a dedication to Peter Oſborne, Eſq. 
His plan was to give a plain and literal tranſla- 
tion, verſe for verſe. In 1589, he publiſhed a 
new verſion both of the Bucolics, and Geor- 
gics, with notes, which he dedicated to John 
Whitgift, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. This is 
in regular Alexandrine verſe, without rhyme. 5 
For the titles of his other numerous works, the 
reader may conſult Tanner's Bibliotheca. Sir 
William Cordall, the Queen's Sollicitor Gene- 
ral, was his chief patron, 

WILLIAM WEBBE, who is ſtyled a Graduate, 


* Warton, p. 309. + Wood, ut ſupra, } Tanner's Bibl. 287, 
232, I Warton, p. 401, 402, 403. 


tranſlated 
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tranſlated the Georgics into Engliſh verſe, as 
he himſelf informs us in the Diſcourſe of 
Engliſh Poetrie,” printed in 1586. And in the 
fame diſcourſe, which was written in defence of 
the new faſhion of Engliſh hexameters, he has 
given us his own verſion of two of VirgiPs Bu- 
colics, in that impracticable mode of verſifi- 
cation. I muſt not forget,” Warton adds, 
© that the ſaine Webb ranks Abraham Flem- 
ing, as a tranſlator, after Barnabie Googe, the 
tranſlator of Palingenius's Zodiack, not with- 


out a compliment to the poetry and learning of 
his brother Samuel, whole excellent inventions, 


he adds, had not yet been made public,”* 


ABRAHAM FRAUNCE. 


Abraham France, a verſifier in Queen Eli- 
zabeth's time, who imitating Latin meaſure 
in Engliſh verſe, wrote his Iviechurch, and 
*« ſome other things in Hexameter; ſome allo 
„% in Hexameter and Pentameter, nor was he 
altogether fingular in this way of writing ; 
* for Sir Philip Sidney in the paſtoral inter- 


c 


* Warton, p. 40s. 
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ludes of his Arcadia, uſes not only theſe, 
« but all other ſorts of Latin meaſure, in 
& which no wonder he is followed by fo few, 
& ſince they neither become the Engliſh, nor 
“ any other modern language.” 

According to Oldys's MSS, he was bred at. 
the expence of Sir Philip Sydney at St. John's 
College, Cambridge, where he took the de- 
gree of A. M. and afterwards went to Gray's 
Inn, where he remained till he was called to 
the Bar of the Court of- the Marches in Wales. 
In Auguſt 1590, he was recommended by 
Henry Earl of Pembroke to Lord Treaſurer 
Burleigh, as a man in every reſpe& ſufficient 
for the place of her Majeſty's Solicitor in that 
Court, What became of him afterwards does 
not appear.“ He wrote © The Lamentations of 
Amintas for the death of Phillis, in Engliſh 
hexameters,” Lond. 1587, 4to, © The Coun- 
teſs of Pembroke's Ivy-church and Emanuel: 
both in Engliſh hexameters,” Lond. 1591, 
4to. T In this is included a tranſlation of 
Taſſo's Aminta F At the end of the Ivvy- 
church is alſo a tranſlation of Virgil's Alexis 
into Engliſh hexameters, verſe for verſe, which 
he calls, The Lamentations of Corydon for 


A 


* Biogr, Dram. I, p. 174. + Tanner's Bibl. p. 297 f Biogr. Dram. 
at ſupra, | 
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the Love of Alexis.“ It muſt be owned, that 
the ſelection of this particular eclogue, from 
all the ten, for an Engliſh verſion, is ſomewhat 
extraordinary.“ Fraunce alſo tranſlated into 
Engliſh hexameters the beginning of Heliodo- 
rus's Ethiopics, Lond. 1591, 8% Fraunce 
is alſo the writer of a book, with the affected, 
and unmeaning title of The Arcadian Rhe- 
toricke, or the Preceptes of Rhetoricke made 
plain by examples, Greeke, Latyne, Engliſhe, 
Italyan, and Spaniſhe.” It was printed in 
1588; and is valuable for its Engliſh exam- 
ples.+ 

It will be ſufficient barely to mention here 
Spencer's Culex, which is a vague and arbi- 
trary paraphraſe of a poem, not properly be- 
longing to Virgil.+ 

ARTHUR Gol Dix was of a gentleman's fa- 
mily, a native of London, and lived with Se- 
cretary Cecil at his houſe in the Strand, in 
1563; and in the pariſh of All Saints, London 
wall, 1577. Amongſt his patrons, as we may 
collect from his dedications, were, Sir Walter 
Mildmay, William Lord Cobham, Henry Ear! 
of Huntingdon, Lord Leiceſter, Sir Chriſto- 
pher Hatton, Lord Oxford, and Robert Ear! 
of Eſſex. He was connected with Sir Philip 


© Warton, ut ſupra, + Ibid. p. 406. 
Sydney : 
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Sydney: for he finiſned an Engliſh tranſlation 
of Philip Mornay's Treatiſe in French, on the 
Truth of Chriſtianity, which had been begun 
by Sydney, and was publiſhed in 1387. He 
enlarged our knowledge of the treaſures of an- 
tiquity by publiſhing Engliſh tranſlations of 
Juſtin's Hiſtory in 1564; of Cæſar's Commen- 
taries in 1565, 12mo. (a tranſlation as far as the 
middle of the fifth book by John Brend, had 
been put into his hands; he therefore began at 
that place, but afterwards, for uniformity, re- 
tranſlated the whole himſelf:) of Seneca's Be- 
nefits in 1377; and of the Geography of Pom- 
ponius Mela, and the Polyhiſtory of Solinus, 
in 1587, 1590, He has left verſions of many 
modern Latin writers, which then had their uſe, 
and ſuited the condition and opinions of the 
times; and which are now forgotten by the in- 
troduction of better books, and the general 
change of the ſyſtem of knowledge. Warton 
thinks his only original work is an account of 
an Earthquake in 1380. Of his original poe- 
try, nothing more appeats than an encomiaſtic 
copy of verſes prefixed to Baret's Alvearie in 
1580. It may be regretted that he gave fo 
much of his time to tranſlation, 

He tranſlated the four firſt books of Ovid's 
Metamorphoſis, in 1565, and in 1575 printed 
the whole XV books. It is dedicated to Ro- 


bert 
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bert Earl of Leiceſter. His ſtyle is poetica! 
and ſpirited, and his verſification clear: his 
manner ornamental and diffuſe; yet with a 
ſufficient obſervance of the original. On the 
whole, Warton thinks him a better poet and 
better tranſlator than Phayer.* 

It appears from Coxeter's notes, that The 
ce Faſt!” were tranſlated into Engliſh verſe, be- 
fore 1370. 

Tromas PrEND, or DE La Per, tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh, the fable of Salmacis from 
the fourth book of the Metamorphoſis, Lond. 
1565, 80. It is dedicated to Nicholas St. Le- 
ger, Eſq. from the writer's ſtudy in Serjeant's 
Inn in Chancery Lane.+ 

The fable of Narciſſus was tranſlated in 1 560 
by T. H. 


Tromas UNDER DOWN E, ſon of Stephen, a 


native of Oxford, tranſlated Ovid's Ibis, and 
illuſtrated it with notes, Lond. 1569, 1577, 8% 
with a dedication to Thomas Sackville, Lord 
Buckhurſt. He opened a new field of Ro- 
mance, which ſeems partly to have ſuggeſted 
Sir Philip Sydney's Arcadia, by tranſlating 
into Engliſh proſe the ten books of Heliodo- 
rus's Ethiopic Hiſtory, Lond. and 1577, 4to, 
This book, the beginning of which was after- 


* Warton, III. p. 410. + Warton, ut ſup. p. 410—Tanner's Bib), p. :©7. 
Wards 
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wards verſified by Abraham Fraunce in 1391, 
is dedicated to Edward, Earl of Oxford. He 
alſo publiſhed © An excellent Hiſtory of The- 


ſeus and Ariadne,” Lond. 1366, 12m0.* 
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CHRISTOPHER MARLOW. 


& Chriſtopher Marlow, a kind of a ſecond 
Shakeſphear (whoſe contemporary he was) 
not only becauſe like him he roſe from an 
actor to be a maker of plays, though infe- 
rior both in fame, and merit; but alſo be— 
cauſe in his begun poem of Hero and Lean- 
der, he ſeems to have a reſemblance of that 
clean, and unſophiſticated Wit, which is na- 
tural to that incomparable poet; this poem 
being left unfiniſhed by Marlow, who in 
ſome riotous fray came to an untimely and 
violent end, was thought worthy of the 
finiſhing hand of Chapman, in the perfor- 
mance whereof nevertheleſs he fell ſhort of 
the ſpirit and invention with which it was 
begun, Of all that he hath written to the 


* Warton, p. 419, 420— Tanner, p. 741—Wood's Ath. I. p. 187. 
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„ ſtage his Dr, Fauſtus hath made the greateſt 
* noiſe with its Devils, and ſuch like tragical 
<* ſport, nor are his other two tragedies to be 
6 forgotten; namely, his Edward the Second 
« and Maſſacre at Paris, beſides his Jew of 
« Malta, a tragi-comedy, and his tragedy of 
„Dido, in which he was joined with Naſh.” 
CRISTOrHRER MaRLow was educated at 
Cambridge, and afterwards became a player, 
cotemporary with Shakeſpeare, and one of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed tragic poets of his age.* In 
1587 he tranſlated Coluthus's Rape of Helen 
into Engliſh rhyme. He alſo tranſlated the 


Elegies of Ovid, which book was ordered to 


be burnt at Stationer's Hall, 1599, by com- 
mand of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
the Biſhop of London. I Before 1598, ap- 
peared Marlowe's tranſlation of * The Loves 
of Hero and Leander,” the elegant proluſicn 
of an unknown ſophiſt of Alexandria, but 
commonly aſcribed to the ancient Muſæus. It 
was left unfiniſned by Marlow's death; but 
what was called a ſecond part, which is no- 
thing more than a continuation from the Ita- 
lian, appeared by one Henry Petowe, in 1398. 
Another edition was publiſhed, with the firſt 
book of Lucan, tranſlated alſo by Marlow, 


* Warton, III. p. 433. Þ+ Ibid, 4 Ibid, p. 420. 
and 
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and in blank verſe, in 1600. At length George 
Chapman, the tranſlator of Homer, completed, 
but with a ſtriking inequality, Marlow's un- 
finiſhed verſion, and printed it at London in 
quarto, 1606, His plays were—l. Tamerlane, 
the great Scythian Emperor, 2 parts, aſcribed 
by Philips erroneouſly to Newton (ſee p. 98.) 
II. The rich Jew of Maltha.—III. The tra- 
gical Hiſtory of the Life and Death of Dr. 
John Fauſtus,—IV, Luſt's Dominion; pub- 
liſhed at London in 1661 in 8% by Francis 
Kirkman, jun. a bookſeller and great trader 
in plays; from which was ſtolen the greater 
part of Aphra Behn's Abdelazer, or the Morc's 
Revenge, Lond. 1677.— V. The tragedy of 
King Edward II.—VI. The tragedy of Dido, 
Queen of Carthage, of which he was aſſiſted 
in the compoſition by Thomas Naſh, who pub- 
liſhed it in 1394.“ 

He was a man of licentious manners and free 
opinions, whick were probably much exagge- 
rated by the ſeverity of the Puritans, He died 
before 1593 of a wound which he ſuffered in a 
a fray at a brothel, from his own ſword being 
forced upon him. 


His tragedies, ſays Warton, manifeſt traces 


* Wood's Ath. I. p. 338— Tann. Bib. p. 512—Wart, III. p. 434, 
435. Þ+ Ibid. 
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of a juſt dramatic conception, but they abound 
with tedious and unintereſting ſcenes, or with 


ſuch extravagances as proceeded from a want 


of judgment, and thoſe barbarous ideas of the 
times, over which it was the peculiar gift of 
Shakeſpeare's genius alone to triumph and pre- 
dominate. Although Jonſon mentions Mar— 
low's “ Mighty Muſe,” yet the higheſt teſti- 
mony Marlow has received is from his cotem- 
porary Drayton.“ 

But one of his poems has retained a juſt po- 
pularity to the preſent day, by which his ge— 
nius may be eſtimated, This 1s The PaMonate 
Shepherd to his Love, beginning © Come live 
with me, and be my love,” to which Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh wrote a reply. 

On Philips's character of Marlow, Warton 
remarks, that the Theatrum Poetarum „ is a 
work which diſcovers many touches of Mil- 
ton's hand;” and after citing this character, he 
adds, © criticiſms of this kind were not com- 
mon, after the national taſte had been juſt cor- 
rupted by the falſe and capricious refinements 
of the court of Charles the ſecond.”+ 


* In this Elegy & To this dearly beloved friend Henry Reynolds, of 
Poets and Poeſie.“ - Wart, ibid. P. 440. 
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GEORGE TURBERVILLE 


Is merely named by Philips amongſt ſeveral 
other poets of Elizabeth's reign.* He was a 
younger ſon of Nicholas Turberville of Whit- 
church in Dorſetſhire, ſon of Henry Turber- 
ville of the ſame place, who was the fifth fon 
of John Turberville of Bere-Regis, a very an- 
cient and reſpectable family. He was born at 
Whitchurch, educated at Wickham's ſchool 
at Wincheſter, became perpetual Fellow of 
Whitchurch 1561, left it before he was gra- 
duated the year following, and went to one of 
the Inns of Court, where he was much ad- 
mired for his poetical talents, Afterwards his 
ready command of his pen obtained him the 
reputation of a man of buſineſs, and he was ap- 
pointed Secretary to Thomas Randolph, Eſq. 
on his embaſly to the Emperor of Ruſſia, On 
his arrival in that country, he employed his 
leiſure hours in writing © Poems deſcribing the 
places and manners of the country and people 


* In the Modern Poets, p. 196, 
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of Ruſſia,” 1568. Written to Edw, Dancie, 
Edm. Spenſer, &c. at London. See in the 
Voyages of R. Hakeluyt, printed 1598, vol. 
I. p. 384, 383, &c. After his return he was 
eſteemed a very accompliſhed gentleman, and 
his company was much ſought by all ingenious 
men, eſpecially after ke publiſhed his“ Epi— 
taphs, Epigrams, Songs, and Sonnets, Lond. 
1570, 8% ſome, if not molt of which, were 
publiſhed a little before that time. This book 
ſeems to be the ſame, which was printed with 
additions, under his name, in 8% 1587, with 
the title of“ Tragical Tales,“ Epitaphs and 
Sonnets,” &c. He allo tranſlated into Engliſh, 
The Eclogues of John Bapt. Fiera Mantuan, 
Lond. 1594, which eclogues Turberville turn- 
ed into Engliſh verſe, and added an argument 
to every eclogue. About the ſame time he 
tranſlated into Engliſh verſe, The heroical Epiſ- 
tles of the learned Poet, Pub. Ovid, Naſo, 
with Aulus Sabinus's anſwers to certain of the 
ſame, f 1567, followed by two editions, in 


1569, and 1600.F It is dedicated to Thomas 


Howard, Viſcount Bindon. Six of the epiſtles 
are rendered in blank verſe: the reſt in four- 
lined ſtanzas. The printer is John Charle- 


* In proſe, ſelected from various Italian Noveliſts, Wart. III. 
P. 475. 1 Wood's Ath. J. p. 275. 1 Wart. III. p. 420. 
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wood, who appears to have been printer to the 
family of Howard, and was probably retained 
as a domeſtic for that liberal purpoſe in Arun- 
del-Houſe, the ſeat of elegance and literature 
till Cromwell's uſurpation. Turberville was a 
polite ſcholar, and ſome of the paſſages are not 
unhappily turned.“ + 

He was living in great eſteem in 1394, but 
it is not known when he died. He was a ſkil- 
ful maſter of the modern languages. 

There were two other George Turbervilles 
living in this reign, both natives of Dorſet- 
ſhire, of whom one was a Commoner of Glou- 
ceſter-Hall, 1581, at the age of 18, and the 
other a Student of Magdalen Hall, 1595, aged 
17. But which of the three was the author of 
the following books Wood could not tell. —I, 
Eſſays politic and moral, 1608, 8*%—1I. The 
Book of Falconrye or Hawking, heretofore 
publiſhed by G. Turberville, Gent. and now 
newly revived, corrected, and augmented by 
another hand, Lond. 1611. qu. adorn'd with 
various cuts. With this book is printed and 
bound The Noble Art of Venery or Hunting, 
&c, tranſlated and collected out of the beſt ap- 


Wart. III. p. 421. + Thomas Harvey, Gent. afterwards tranſ- - 
lated the Eclogues, and borrowed without acknowledgment from 
Turberville, Qu. Whether the ſame, who was firſt Maſter of King- 
ton School, Herefordſhire, founded 1620? Wood wt ſupra, 
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proved authors, which have writ any thing 
concerning the ſame, &c. Lond. 1611, qu. 
There are prefixed ſome commendatory verles 
by George Galcoigne,* 

Thomas Churchyard, of whom an account 
has already been given, tranſlated the three firſt 
books of Ovid's Triſtia, which he dedicated to 
Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, and printed at Lond. 
in 1580.4 

Among Coxeter's papers is the ballet of He- 
len's Epiſtle to Paris, from Ovid, in 1570, by 
B. G. whom Warton gueſſes to be Bernard 
Gardiner. 

It is extraordinary that Horace's Odes ſhould 
not have been tranſlated at this period, In 
1566 TyHomas DranT publiſhed what he cal- 
led“ A Medicinable Morall, that is, the two 
bookes of Horace his ſatytes engliſhed, accord- 
ing to the preſcription of St. Hierome,“ &c. 
Lond. for Thomas Marſhe, 1566. In the fol- 
lowing year appeared“ Horace his Arte of 
Poetrie, Piſtles, and Satyrs engliſhed, and to 
the Earle of Ormounte by Thomas Drant ad— 
dreſſed, imprinted at Lond. in Fleteſtrete near 
to S. Dunſtones churche, by Thomas Marſhe, 


* Theſe ſeem almoſt to aſcertain it to have been written by the 
firſt of the three, The book is not uncommon, tho“ Wood ſays ne 
had not ſeen it. It has often fallen in my way, 

+ Wart, p. 422. f Ibid. p. 423. 
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1567. This verſion is very paraphraſtic, and 


ſometimes parodical.* Drant undertook this 


verſion in the character of a grave divine, and 
as a teacher of morality. He was educated at 
St, John's College in Cambridge, where he 
was graduated in Theology in 1369. The 
ſame year he was admitted to the prebend of 
Firles in the Cathedral of Chicheſter on 27 
June, and on 2 July to that of Chamberlayn- 
wood in St. Paul's, and 9 March following he 
was inſtalled Archdeacon of Lewes, He ſeems 
to have been chaplain to Grindall, Archbiſhop 
of York, He was a tolerable latin Poet, He 
tranſlated the Eccleſiaſtes into Latin Hexame- 
ters, 1572, and publiſhed two miſcellanies of 
Latin poetry, the one entitled“ Sylva,” and 
the other Poemata Varia et externa:” the 
laſt printed at Paris. In the Sylva, he men- 
tions his new verſion of David's Pſalms, which 
Warton ſuppoſes to have been in Engliſh, and 
ſays he had begun to tranſlate the Iliad, but 
had gone no further than the fourth book.+ 
Hiſtorical ballads occur about this time with 
the initials T. D. This was Tomas DELowey, 
a famous ballad writer of theſe days, whom 
Kemp, one of the original actors in Shakeſ- 
peare*s plays, in his“ Nine Daies Wonder,” 


* Warton, p. 424--Tann, Bib. p. 233. + Ibid. 
mentions 
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mentions as the chronicler of the memorable 
lives of“ The Six Yeomen of the Weſt, Jack 
of Newbery, Gentle Craft, and ſuch like ho. 
neſt men, omitted by Stowe, Hollinſhed, Graf. 
ton, Hall, Froyſart, and the reſt of thoſe well- 
deſerving writers,”* 

TiMoTny KENDALL tranſlated in part the 
Epigrams of Martial, He was born at North- 
Aſton in Oxfordſhire, the ſon of William and 
Alice Kendall, was educated at Eton, and 
thence removed to Oxford, and afterwards be- 
came a Student of the Law at Staples-Inn. 
This performance, which cannot ſtrictly be 
called a tranſlation of Martial, has the follow- 
ing title, Flowers of Epigrams out of ſun- 
drie the moſt ſingular Authors ſelected, &c. 
by Timothie Kendall late of the Univerſitie of 
Oxford, now Student of Staple-Inn, Lond. 
1577, 12mo, It is dedicated to Robert Earl 
of Leiceſter, The Epigrams tranſlated are 
from Martial, Pictorius, Borbonius, Politian, 
Bruno, Textor, Auſonius, the Greek Antho- 
logy, Beza, Sir Thomas More, Henry Ste- 
phens, Haddon, Parkhurſt and others. But 
by much the greater part is from Martial, It 


is charitable to hope that he waſted na more 


4 


Edit. 1600, 4to, Signat D. 2. Warton, III. p. 430, 431. + Tan- 
ner, p. 452—Warton, P. 432. 
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of his time at Staples-Inn in culling theſe fu- 
gitive bloſſoms, Yet he has annexed to theſe 
verſions his © Trifles” or juvenile Epigrams, 
dated the ſame year. 
ARTHUR HAL, Eſq. of Grantham, a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, tranſlated from a metrical 
French verſion into Engliſh, ten books of Ho- 
mer*s Iliad, printed at London by Ralph New- 
berie, 1581, qu. this tranſlation has no other 


merit than that of being the firſt appearance of 


a part of the Iliad in an Engliſh dreſs.* But 
a complete and regular verſion of Homer was 
reſerved for George Chapman, whoſe tranſla- 


tion of the Shield of Achilles appeared in 1596 


—and ſeven books of the Iliad the ſame year 
and fifteen more in 1600. f But I ſhall re- 
ſerve the account of this poet for a future pe- 
riod, 

In 1577, was publiſhed a tranſlation of The 
Clitophon and Leucippe of Achilles Tatius, 
a poetical novel of Greece, under the title of 
© The moſt delectable and pleſant Hiſtorye of 
Clitophon and Leucippe from the Greek of 
Achilles Tatius, &c. by W. B.“ Lond, qu. 

Barnaby GooGE was educated at Chriſt's 
College, in Cambridge, from whence he re- 
moved to Staples-Inn. In 1563 he publiſhed 


* Wart. p. 440. + Ibid. p. 441, 
« Eglogs, 
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Eglogs, Epitaphs, and Sonnetes, newly writ. 
ten by Barnabe Googe, 15 Marche, for Rauve 
Newbury dwelling in Flete ſtrete a little above 
the Conduit in the late ſhop of Thomas Ber- 
thelet,” 12mo. On 18 April, 1565, he pub- 
liſhed © The Zodiake of Life, written by the 
godly and learned poet Marcellus Pallinge- 
nius Stellatus, wherein are conteyned twelve 
bookes diſcloſing the haynous crymes and 
wicked vices of our corrupt nature: and plain- 
lye declaring the pleſaunt and perfit pathway 
unto eternall life, beſides a number of digreſſi- 
ons both pleaſaunt and profitable. Newly tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh verſe by Barnabee Googe. 
Probitas laudatur et alget, Imprinted at Lon- 
don by Henry Denham for Rafe Newberye, 
dwelling in Fleetſtreate.” This poem, written 
by Marcello Palingeni, an Italian about 1531, 
has no aſtronomical alluſions, as might be ſup- 
poled from its title, the author merely diſtin— 
guiſhing each of the twelve books of his poem 
by the name of a celeſtial ſign, It is a general 
ſatire upon life, yet without peeviſnneſs, or ma- 
levolence; and with more of the ſolemnity of 
the cenſor, than the petulance of the fatiriſt. 
Much of the morality is couched under alle- 
gorical perſonages and adventures, The La- 
tinity is tolerably pure, but there is a medio— 


crity in the verſification. Googe ſcems chiefly 
to 
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to have excelled in rendering the deſcriptive 
paſſages of this moral Zodiac,* 

In 1570 Googe tranſlated Naogeorgus's hex- 
ametrical poem on Antichriſt, or the Papal 
Dominion, dedicated to Sir William Cecil. He 
alſo tranſlated and enlarged Conrade Herebach's 
treatiſe on Agriculture, Gardening, Orchards, 
Cattle and domeſtic Fowls, printed 1577 and 
dedicated from Kingſton to Sir William Fitz- 
williams.+ Among Crynes's curious books in 
the Bodleian at Oxford, is Googe*'s tranſlation 
from the Spaniſh of Lopez de Mendoza's 
„ Proverbs,” dedicated to Cecil, and printed 
at London by R. Watkins, 1579. He allo 
tranſlated into Engliſh what he called Ariſto- 
tle's “ Table of the ten Categories,” that ca- 
pital example of ingenious but uſeleſs ſubtlety, 
of method, which cannot be applied to prac- 
tice, and of that affectation of unneceſſary de- 
duction and frivolous inveſtigation, which cha- 
racterizes the philoſophy of the Greeks, and 
which 1s conſpicuous not only in the demon- 
{trations of Euclid, but in the Socratic diſpu— 
tations recorded by Xenophon. & 

Googe ſeems to have been the ſame perſon, 
(though Tanner expreſſes a doubt,) who was 


* Wart. p. 45t, 452, 453. + Tann. Bib, 333—Wart, p. 452. 
+ Wart, ibid, 5 Ibid, p. 459. 
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firſt a retainer to Cecil, and afterwards in 1363 
a gentleman-penſioner to the Queen, at which 
time there was a diſpute agitated before Arch. 
biſhop Parker concerning his marriage with a 
lady of the family of Darell.* 

Beſides theſe verſions of the Greek and Ro- 
man poets, and of the ancient writers in proſe, 
almoſt all the Greek and Roman claſſics ap- 
peared in Engliſh before 1600.+ 

But tranſlation was not circumſcribed within 
the bounds of the claſſics: the Italian poets be- 
came faſhionable; and verſions of them chiefly 


on fictitious and narrative ſubjects, prevailed. 


Indeed Boccace's Theſeid and Troilus, many 
of his tales, and large paſſages from Dante and 
Petrarch had been tranſlated by Chaucer. But 
the golden mine of Italian fiction thus opened, 
had been ſoon cloſed. 5 

Now, however, William Paynter, Clerk of 
the office of arms within the Tower of Lon- 
don, and who ſeems to have been Maſter of 
the School of Sevenoaks in Kent, printed a 
very conſiderable part of Boccace's novels, —1. 
«© The Palace of Pleaſure, the firſt volume 
containing IX novels out of Boccacio, Lon- 
don, 1566 and 1569, 4to.” dedicated to the 


® Strype's Parker, p. 144 1 Wart, p. 460. f Ibid, p. 407. 
$ Ibid. p. 464. 
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Earl of Warwick.*—II. A ſecond volume 
containing XXæXIV novels: dedicated to Sir 


George Howard, and dated as well as the for- 


mer volume, from his houſe in the Tower of 
London, 1567, 4to, There was another edi- 
tion of this in 8% printed by Thomas Marſh ; 
and of the firſt volume, 1575, 4to. printed by 
H. Binneman. There can be little doubt that 
he was the ſame perſon who tranſlated William 
Fulk's Antiprognoſticon, a treatiſe to expoſe 
the aſtrologers of thoſe times, He allo pre- 
fixed a latin tetraſtic to Fulk's original, print- 
ed in 1570. Painter's ©* Palace of Pleaſure,” 


muſt not be confounded with © A petite Pal- 
lace of Pettie his Pleaſure,” by George Petrie, 


an uncle of Anthony Wood—a book of Stories 
collected from Italian and other writers about 
1576, but printed 1598, and again 1608, 
4t0. Boccace's Fiametta was tranſlated by 
B. Giovanno del M. Temp, an Italian, who 
ſeems to have borne ſome office about the 
court in 1587. The ſame year was printed 
% Thirteen molt pleaſaunt and delectable queſ- 
tions,” &c, from Boccace. Imprinted at Lon- 
don by A. W. for Thomas Woodcock, 1587, 
4to. Several tales of Boccace's Decameron were 


Tann. Bib. p. 570—Wart. p. 465. + Ibid. t Wart. p. 466 
$ He died July, 1589, at Plymouth, Tann. Bib. p. 595. 
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now tranſlated into Engliſh rhymes, Titus 


and Geſippus“ was rendered by Epward L.x- 


WICKE, 1562.“ Thoſe affecting ſtories the Cy. 
mon and Iphigenia, and the Theodore and Ho- 
noria afterwards ſo beautifully paraphraſed by 
Dryden, appeared in Engliſh, in this reign, 
The latter was tranſlated by Dr. Chriſtopher 
Tye, already mentioned,+ in 1569, and the 
former appeared about the ſame time under the 
title of A pleaſaunt and delightful Hiſtory 
of Galeſus, Cymon and Iphigenia, deſcribing 
the fickleneſs of fortune in love. Tranſlated 
out of Italian into engliſh verſe, by T. C. 
Gentleman. Printed by Nicholas Wyer in St. 
Martin's pariſh, beſides Charing Croſs,” in 
12mo. bl. letter. T. C. was probably Tho- 
mas Churchyard, or Thomas Campion. 
ARTnHuR BROOKE made a metrical para- 
phraſe of Bandello's Hiſtory of Romeo and 
Juliet. Printed by Richard Tottill, 1562. 
This the late ingenious and induſtrious editors 
have diſcovered to have been the original of 
Shakeſpeare's play. From Turberville's poems 
printed in 1669, we learn that Arthur Brooke 
was drowned in his paſſage to Newhaven, and 
that he was the author of this tranſlation. He 
tranſlated from French into Engliſn, Th: 


* Wart. p. 468. 1 P. 79. f See p. 71. 
Agreement 
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Agreement of ſundry places in Scripture, ſeem- 
ing to jarr,” &c. Lond. 1563, 8% From a 
poem at the end of the book, by Thomas 
Brooke the younger, it appears that he was 
ſhipwrecked before 1563.* 

The tranſlations from the Italian, by George 
Gaſcoigne and George Turberville, have been 
already mentioned, Geffrey Fenton, who mult 
have been the ſame perſon, who was afterwards 
a Privy-Counſellor in Ireland, and by the mar- 
riage of his daughter laid the firſt foundation 
of the wealth and greatneſs of the Boyle fa- 
mily, tranſlated in 1567 © Cettaine tragicall 
Diſcourſes wriiten out of French and Latin,” 
which was perhaps the moſt capital Miſcellany 
of this kind, In 1571 Thomas Forteſcue 
publiſned The Foreſt or Collection of Hiſ- 
tories no leſſe profitable than pleaſaunt and ne- 
ceſſary, doone oute of Frenche into Engliſh by 
Thomas Forteſcue,” dedicated to John For- 
teſcue, Eſq. keeper of the Wardrobe, Lond, 
4to. 

In 1582 Georce WrEeTsSTONE,F a ſonnet. 
writer of ſome rank, whom Meres calls „ one 
of the moſt paſſionate amongſt. us to bewail 
the perpexities of love,“ and W. Webbe, alfo 


* * 


* Tann. Bib. p. 128—Wart. p. 472. + Wart. p. 479. r See the 
account of Gaſcoigue. 


K | a cotem- 
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a cotemporary, ſtiles “ a man ſingularly wel]. 
{killed in this faculty of poetry,” publiſhed a 
ſuite of tales under the title of Heptameron,” 
and containing ſome novels from Cinthio.* _ 
In ſhort, the beſt ſtories of the early and 
original Italian noveliſts, either by immediate 
tranſlation, or through the mediation of Spa- 
niſh, French, or Latin verſions, by paraphraſe, 
abridgment, imitation, and often under the dil. 
guiſe of licentious innovations of names, inci- 
dents, and characters, appeared in an Engliſh 
dreſs, before the cloſe of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and for the moſt part even before the 
publication of the firſt volume of Belleforeſt's 
grand repoſitory of tragical narratives, a com- 
Pilation from the Italian writers in 1583.+ 


GEORGE ETHERIDGE. 


& George Etheridge a Comical writer of the 
de preſent age, whoſe two Comedies, Love in 
« a Tub,* and She would if ſhe could,” for 
e pleaſant wit and no bad Oeconomy are judg- 


® Wart, p. 433, 484. Þ Ibid, p. 487. 
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« ed not unworthy the applauſe they have met 
« with,” 

He was born at Thame in Oxfordſhire, ad- 
mitted in C. C. College in Nov. 1534; and 
in Feb. 1539 was admitted Probationer- fellow. 
In 1553, being eſteemed an excellent Grecian, 
he was appointed King's Profeſſor of that lan— 
guage in the Univerſity, which, as he had ſtood 
forward againſt the Papiſts in Mary's reign, he 
was obliged to reſign on Mary's acceſTon, Le 
now practiſed phyſic, by which he gained con- 
ſiderable wealth amongſt thoſe of his own per- 
ſuaſion. He adhered to the laſt to his religious 
opinions, being living an old man in 1588, 
with the character of a good Mathematician, an 
eminent Hebritian, Grecian, and poet, and 
above all, an excellent phyſician.“ 

GEORCE PEtLEFÞ was a native of Devonſhire, 
and Student of Chriſt-Church, Oxtord, 1573, 
and took the degree of A. M. 1579, He was 
then eſteemed an eminent poet, and his Come- 
dies and Tragedies were afterwards acted with 
great applauſe, and retained their fame in the 
cloſet long after his death. His works, accord- 
ing to Wood and Tanner, were—I. The fa— 
mous Chronicle of K. Edward I. firnamed 


* Wood's Ath. I. p. 238. f Peele is recorded by Phillips, p 485 
but his acconut was overlooked till too late for intertion in his proper 


place, | 
K 2 Edw. 
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Edw. Longſhank, Lond. 1593, 4to.— II. The 
Life of Lewellin, Prince of Wales, ibid —IIT, 
The Sinking of Q. Elizabeth at Charing Crots, 
and of her riſing again at Potters Hith, now 
named Queenhith, Lond, 1393, 4to.— IV. 
The Love of K. David and Fair Bathſheba, 
with the tragedy of Abſalom, Lond. 1599, 
4to.— V. Alphonſus, Emperor of Germany, a 
tragedy, —VI. The Honour of the Garter, a 


poem.—VII. A Farewell to Sir John Norr's 


and Sir Francis Drake, Lond. 4to.— VIII. 
Some fragments of paſtoral poetry, in the col- 
lection, entitled England's Helicon. *ﬀ—IX, A 
Book of Jeſts or Clinches, which was af- 
terwards fold on the ſtalls of ballad-mongers, 
„This perſon” ſays Wood, in his ſtrange lan- 
guage, was living in his middle-age, in the 
<« latter end of Elizabeth, but when, or where 
« he died I cannot tell; for fo it is, and al- 
&* ways hath been, that moſt pocts die poor, 
„ and conſequently obſcurely, and a hard mat- 
te ter it is to trace them to their graves.“ 
But the author of the Biographia Dramatica 
corrects this account in many particulars. For 
Wood and Tanner have made three plays out 
of one—the title of the hiſtorical play of Edw. 
I. being © The famous Chronicle of King E4- 
ward the firſt, ſurnamed Longſhanks, with his 


# So ſays Phillips. + Wood's Ath. I. p. 309, 
re- 
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returne from the Holy Land. Allo the life of 
Lleuellen Rebell in Wales. Laſtly the finking 
of Queene Elinor, who ſunck at Charing Croſſe, 
and roſe again at Potter*shith, now named 
Queenhith *—Alphonſus Emperor of Ger- 
many is attributed by Langbaine to Chapman, 
and the real titles of the only three other plays 
which are known to be his are—II. The Ar- 
raigninent of Paris, 4to. 1584.— III. King Da- 
vid and Fair Bethſabe, 4to. 1599.—IV. The 
Turkiſh Mahomet, and Hyren the Fair Greek. 
About 1593 Peele ſeems to have been taken 

into the patronage of the Earl of Northumber- 
land; for to him he dedicates his poem on the 
Garter. He was almoſt as famous for his 
tricks and merry pranks as Scoggan, Skelton, 
and Dicke Tarleton ; and his book of jeſts is 
entitled «© Merrie conceited jeſts of George 
Peele, Gent. ſometime Student in Oxford ; 
wherein is ſkewed the courte of his life how 
he lived,” &c. 4to. 1627, Theſe jeſts, as they 
are called, might with more propriety be cal- 
led the tricks of a ſharper. Peele died before 
1598—according to Meres, in conſequence of 
his own irregularities, Oldys ſays, he left be- 
hind him a wife and a daughter.“ 


EpwarD KELLEY, alias TaLBorT, born in the 


* Biogr, Dram, I. p. 349, 350. II. p. 99 
K 3 


city 
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city of Worceſter, 1555, wrote a poem on Chy- 
miſtry, printed in Aſhmole's Theatr. Chym, 
Britan. 1652. Alſo a poem on the philoſo- 
pher's ſtone, printed in the ſame work. He 
died at Trebona in Bohemia in 1386.“ 

HENRY Lok was born of reputable parents 
in the beginning of Elizabeth's reign, took a 
degree at Oxtord, and thence removed to the 
Court, where he publiſned“ The book of Ec. 
cleſiaſtes paraphraſed in Engliſh verſe; and allo 
Sonnets of Chriſtian Paſſions,” Lond, 1597.— 
At the end of theſe are ſundry affectionate ſon- 
nets of a feeling conſcience, and alſo Sonnets 
to divers perſons of quality, collected by the 
Printer. He allo tranſlated into verſe © Sun- 
dry pſalms of David,” 1597.+ | 


STR FERI STTINEY. 


© Sir Philip Sidney, the glory of the Eng- 
& liſh nation in his time, and pattern of trus 
© nobility, as equally addicted both to arts, 
“ and arms, though more fortunate in the 


* Wood's Ath. I. p. 279—Tann, Bib, p. 451. + Wood's Ath. I. 


66 firſt; 


p. 289— Tann. Bib. p. 484. 
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firſt; for accompaning his uncle the Earl 
of Leiceſter, ſent by Queen Elizabeth Ge- 
neral of the Engliſh Forces into the Low 
« Countries, he was there unfortunately ſlain, 
« He was the great Engliſh Meccenas of Ver- 
« tue, Learning and Ingenuity, though in his 
« own writings chiefly if not wholly poetical ; 
« his Arcadia, being a poem in deſign, though 
* for the moſt part in ſolute oration; and his 
& Aſtrophil and Stella, with other things in 
« verſe, having, if I miſtake not, a greater 
« ſpirit of poetry than to be altogether dil- 
« eſteemed.” 

The luſtre of Sir PaiL1e Sypwey's character 
is ſuch, that it would be uſeleſs to ſay much 
of him here. He was born at Penſhurſt in 
Kent, 29 Nov. 1554; educated at Chriſt- 
Church, Oxford; and in June 1572, in his 
eighteenth year, ſet out on his travels abroad. 
On 24 Aug. he was at Paris, when the maſſa- 
cre took place, and fled for protection to the 
houſe of Sir Francis Walſingham, the Engliſh 


A 


0 


* 


* 


* 


Ambaſſador. Thence he went through Lor- 


rain, and by Straſburgh and Heydelburgh to 
Frankfort, He ſpent the months from May 
till September 1373 at Vienna, and thence 
went into Hungary, He paſſed the following 
winter, and moſt of the next ſummer in Italy, 
and thence returning through Germany, came 


K 4 back 
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back from Antwerp to England in May 1575. 
In 1576 he was ſent by Q. Elizabeth to con- 
dole with the Emperor Rodolph, on the death 
of Maximilian. In 1579 he diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his oppoſition to the Queen's match 
with the Duke of Anjou, which is conjectured 
to have given ſuch umbrage as to occaſion his 
retirement from Court the next ſummer (1580) 
during which he wrote his celebrated Arcadia, 
In 1581 the match was renewed, and Sidney 
and his friend Fulk Grevill were two of the 
tilters at the entertainment of the French Em— 
baſſador, and at the departure of the Duke of 
Anjou from England in February the ſame 
year, he attended him to Antwerp, On 13 
Jan. 1583, he was Knighted at Windſor. In 
1585 he projected an expedition with Sir Fran- 
cis Drake to America; but the Queen unwill- 
ing to hazard a perſon of his worth, prohibited 
the enterprize; but to make amends for the 
diſappointment, ſhe named him Lord Governor 
of Fluſhing, His fame and deſerts were now 
ſo well known that he was in election for the 
Crown of Poland; but Elizabeth refuſed to 
turther his advancement, not out of emulation 
but out of fear to loſe the jewel of her times. 
In 1586, a ſtand was to be made before Zut- 
phen, to ſtop the iſſuing out of the Spaniſh 
army, © Yelterday morning” (22 Sept. 1586) 

ſays 
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ſays Lord Leiceſter, ** ſome intelligence was 
brought that the enemy was bringing a con- 
voye of victuall guarded with 3000 Horſe, 
There was ſent out to impeach it 200 horſe 
and zoo footemen, and a Nombre more both 
horſe and foote to ſecond them, Among other 
young men, my nephew Sir Philip Sydney, 
was; and the rather, for that the Coronell 
Norrice himſelfe went with the ſtande of foot- 
men to ſecond the reſt; but the Vanguard of 
the Prince was marched, and came with this 
convoye, and being a miſtie morninge, our 
Men fell into the Ambuſcade of footmen, who 
were 3000, the moſte muſketts, the reſt pykes. 
—Our Horſemen being formoſte, by their 
haſt indeede, woulde not turne, but paſſed. 
throughe, and charged the horſemen that flede 


at the backe of their footemen ſo valientlie ; 


albeit they were 1100 horſe, and of the verie 
chiefe of all his Troupes, they brouke them, 
being not 200. Many of our horſes were hurt 
and killed, among which was my Nephewes 
owne, He wente and charged to another, and 
woulde needes to the charge again, and onſte 
paſte thoſe muſketters; where he receyved a 
ſore Wounde upon his thighe, three fingers 
above his knee, the bone broken quite in 
peeces; but for chance, God did ſende ſuch 
a daye, as I thinke was never many yeres ſcene, 

ſo 
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ſo few againſte ſo many.”* Of this wound 
Sir Philip died, behaving till the moment of 
his diſſolution, which happened on the 16th 
of October, in the moſt heroic manner. He 
left an only daughter by his wife, who was 
daughter of Sir Francis Walſingham.—His 
widow remarried the celebrated Earl of Eſſex; 
and after his death, the Earl of Clanrickard, 
His daughter, born in 1585, married Roger 
Manners, Earl of Rutland, but died without 
iſſue, 1 Sept. 10th of James I, 

Of the numerous biographers of Sir Philip, 
whom I have conſulted, no one mentions the 
date of the firſt publication of the Arcadia.+ 
J have the third edition, London, printed for 
William Ponſonby in 1598. The Arcadia is a 
Romance, once highly popular, but now from 
the faſtidiouſnels of the age, negleRed for 
being prolix and tedious, A variety of poems 
are intermixed, and the excellent Defence of 
Poetry, which ſhews the extent of his mind, 
and the vigor of his language; with the poem 
of Aſtrophel and Stella, firſt publiſhed ar Lon- 
don, 1591, and ſaid to be written for the ſake 


* Collins's Sydn. Pap. I. p. 104, 105. 

+ Wood's Ath. I. p. 226—Tann. Bib. p. '670—Collins's Sydn. Pap. 
p. 112—Cibber's Lives of the Poets, I. p. 83. (in which is a grofs 
miſtake) Blount's Cenſura Authorum, p. 583 —Biogr. Britann. VI. 
p. 388 5—Naunton's Fragm. Regal. 1641, p. 2i—Walpole's Roy. and 
Nob. Auth. -Biogr, Dram. I. p. 44% 
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of Lady Rich, to whom he was attached, are 
ſubjoined. | 

Lord Orford, in his Catalogue of Royal and 
Noble Authors,* ſeems to do Sir Philip great 
injuſtice in repreſenting him as an“ aſtoniſh- 
ing object of temporary admiration.” For 
when we recolle& the career of his glory, the 
excellences both of his head and heart, and the 
variety of his almoſt oppolite atcainments—and 
then conſider that he died before he had com- 
pleated his thirty-ſecond year, his fame does 
not appear to have been greater than his merit: 
nor is it poſſible that that fame could have 
laſted ſo long without ſome very extraordinary 
foundation, Sir Philip has been very ably de- 
fended from this cenſure of Lord Orford by an 
anonymous writer in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine for 1767, p. 57. This critic in ſearching 
the Arcadia for illuſtrations of Shakeſpeare, 
ſays, that © as it often happens, while we are 
engaged in an earneſt ſearch for one thing, we 
ſtumble upon others that we had no thoughts 
of finding, I ſoon met with ſentiments and ob- 
ſervations that made me ample amends for the 
ſearch I had undertaken; and I think as ſtrong 
painting and as lively deſcriptions as have ap- 
peared perhaps in any (at leaſt modern) lan- 


* Under Sir Fulke Grevile, Lord Brooke, vol. I, p. 183, 184. 
guage, 
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guage. In which opinion I am confirmed by 
the authority of the great Sir William Temple, 
a perfon of unqueſtioned taſte and judgment, 
who in his Eſſay on Poetry written about a 
century after the Arcadia, ſpeaks thus: The 
true ſpirit and vein of ancient poetry in this 
s kind ſeems to ſhine moſt in Sir Philip Sid- 
* ney, whom I eſtcem both the greateſt poet 
and the noble genius of any that have left 
* writings in our own or any other modern 
language; a perſon born capable not only of 
forming the greateſt ideas, but of leaving the 
* nobleſt examples, if the length of his life had 
© been equal to the excellence of his wit and 
his virtues, With him I leave the diſcourſe 
of ancient poetry.” After ſuch an elogium, 
I could not help being ſurprized at the diffe- 
rent character to be read in the Catalogue of 
Royal and Noble Authors, Mr. W. pro- 
nounces the Arcadia a tedious lamentable pe- 
dantic paſtoral romance.“ But the paſtoral“ is 
the moſt inconfiderable part of the Romance, 


However, Johnſon in his Preface to Shakeſpeare, pronounces 
the following cenſure on his confuſion of the cuſtoms of different 
ages and nations: “ Shakeſpeare,” ſays he“ was not the only vio- 
« lator of chronology, for in the ſame age Sydney, who wanted not 
ac the advantages of learning, has in his Arcadia, confounded the 
« paſtoral with the feudal times, the days of innocence, quiet, and 
« ſecurity, _ with thoſe of turbulence, violence, and adventure.” 
| Johnſon's and Steevends Shakeſpeare, 1778, vol. I, Preface, p. 16 


which 
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which may be read without it, and is not neceſ- 
ſery to the main deſign, If becauſe it touches 
the tender paſſions with a maſterly hand, it 
muſt be allowed. As to its being a Romance, 
the Romance is only the vehicle of fine ſenti- 
ments and judicious reflections, in morals, go- 
vernment, policy, war, &c. and perhaps as ani— 
mated deſcriptions as are any where to be mer 
with, in which the idea is not barely raiſed in 
the mind, but the object itſelf riſes to the eye. 
Tedious indeed it may be in ſome parts, and 
ſo tedious that the patience of a young virgin 
in love cannot now (as Mr. W. complains) 
wade through it; which may be owing to the 
different taſte and cuſtoms of the different ages. 
The age in which Sir Philip wrote was very 
different from the preſent, Tilts and tourna- 
ments; juſts and running at the ring; and the 
furniture, capariſons, armour, and devices of 
the knights and their horſes in thoſe martial 
exerciſes, were as much the entertainment and 
attention of Ladies then, as the never-ending 
variety of faſhions now. All this to a young 
virgin in love muſt now have loſt its attrac- 
tion. And indeed what are fine ſentiments or 
Judicious reflections in war or government, or 
policy, or any deſcriptions foreign to the point, 
to a young virgin, or (I may add) young gen- 
tleman, in love, reading what is conſidered 

only 
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only as a love-ſtory, the patience, every ſtep, 
haſtening to the end? It muſt be acknowledged 
we ſometimes meet with extravagances and odd 
quaintneſſes in the expreſſions; in which there 
ſeems no other view (at firſt ſight) but to play 
upon words. But even in theſe no expreſſion 
is barren, every word has its idea. And this 
was in a great meaſure the humour of the 
times. Mr, Walpole has obſerved of Henry 
the VIIIth, that he was fond of ſplendor and 
feats of arms; and had given a romantic turn 
to compoſition z which might be the reaſon of 
Sir Philip's chooſing that ſort of writing for 
the vehicle of his ſentiments; and that great 
part of the work is upon the plan of the Ro- 
mances then in vogue. The way is now, by 
tength of time, grown in ſome places a little 
rugged and uneven; and we may be obliged 
now and then (as Mr. W, ſpeaks) to wade a 
little, But the proſpects that frequently pre- 
ſent themſelves, might perhaps make the pal- 
ſenger amends, if the ways were deeper; and if 
the beauties he may take notice of in his firlt 
paſſage ſhould diſpoſe him to attempt a ſe- 


ond, he may diſcover many things worthy 
that eſcaped him in the firſt, The great va- 


riety and diſtinction of characters, preſerved 
throughout with moſt remarkable exactneſs, 
deſerve particular attention, as well as the me- 

taphors 
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taphors and alluſions, adapted to the quality 
and condition of the ſeveral ſpeakers ; to the 
flock, when the ſhepherd ſpeaks; to the war, 
when the hero,”* 

But candor mult confeſs that in Sir Philip's 
profeſſed poetry the fire of genius ſeldom over- 
comes the quaint and tinſel conceits of the age 
—and that he is far inferior in this department 
to his neighbour Thomas Sackville, Lord 
Buckhurſt, who though many years older, and 
though he diſcovered his poetical talents at an 
equally early period of his life, yet from a leſs 
brilliant aſſemblage of ſpendid qualities, or a 
more quiet temper, never attained the ſame 
celebrity, notwithſtanding he poſſeſſed rank, 
riches, the favour of his Queen, and uniform 
proſperity in honourable employments through 
a long life. 


* Gent. Mag. 1767, ut ſupra, This defence appeared to me ſo ju- 
dicious as to apologize for ſo long a tranſcript. 

+ See Lord Buckhurſt's character, p. 65, 66. 

+ Many paſſages in the Sydney Papers ſeem to diſcover a jealouſy 
between the Sackville and Sydney families—which for the greater 
part of the rwo ſucceeding centuries took the lead in Kent, and were 


often alternate Lord Lieutenants, &c, 4 


SIR 
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SIR EDWARD DYER. 


6 Sir Edward Dier, a perſon of good ac- 
count in Queen Elizabeth's reign, poeti- 
cally addicted, ſeveral of whoſe paſtoral 
Odes and Madrigals are extant, in a printed 
Collection of certain choice pieces of ſome 
of the moſt eminent poets of that time.? 
Again in the Supplement, Phillips adds, 
Edward Dier a poetical writer, who ſeems 
formerly to have been in good eſteem, being 
rankt with ſome of the moſt noted Poets of 
Qu. Elizabeth's time; and a contributer 
with the chief of them, out of his writ- 
ings to the abovementioned Collection: and 
with him we may perhaps not unfitly rank, 
John Markham, Henry Conſtable, Thomas 
Achelly, John Weever, George Turberville, 
beſides Lodge, Green, Gaſcoign, and others, 
that have been already mentioned.” 
Sis EpwarD was of the ſame family with 


thoſe of his name in Somerſetſhire, and was 
educated at Oxford, where he diſcovered a 
propenſity to poetry, and polite literature, but 


left 
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left it without a degree and travelled abroad. 
On his return, having the character of a well- 
bred man, he was taken into the ſervice of the 
Court, He now obtained conſiderable cele- 
brity as a poet, and was a Chief contributer to 
the “ Collection of Choice Flowers and De- 
ſcriptions,”* which were publiſhed about the 
beginning of James's reign, Queen Elizabeth 
had a great reſpect for his abilities, and em- 
ployed him in ſeveral embaſſies, particularly 
to Denmark in 1389 and on his return from 
thence, conferred on him the Chancellorſhip of 
the Garter, on the death of Sir John Wolley, 
1596, and at the ſame time ſhe knighted him. 
But, like other courtiers, he ſometimes expe- 
rienced the Queen's caprice. She took of- 
fence ſo eaſily, and forgave ſo difficultly,” ſays 
Hurd, ** that even her principal Miniſters 
could hardly keep their ground, and were often 
obliged to redeem her favour by the lowelt ſub- 
miſſions. When nothing elſe would do, they 
ſicken'd and were even at death's door ; from 
which peril however ſhe would ſometimes re- 
lieve them, but not till ſhe had exacted from 
them in the way of penance, a courſe of the 


* Wood's Ath. I. p. 322. + See the liſt of Elizabeth's Knights, 
No. 227, at the end of Reflections on the late Increaſe af the 
Peerage,” Lond, 80. 1798, for Debrett. ? Dialogues, Mor, and Pol. 
II. p. 38. 


L moit 
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moſt mortifying humiliations.” Something (i. 
milar to this happened in the caſe of our author 
in 1373. Gilbert Talbot, in a letter to his fa. 
ther* the Earl of Shrewſbury, has the follow. 
ing paſſage. Hatton+ is ſicke ſtill: it is 
thought he will very hardly recover his diſeaſe, 
for it is doubted it is in his kidneis: the 
Queene goeth almoſt every every day to ſce 
how he dothe, Now in theſe devices (chefely 
by Leceſter, as I ſuppoſe, and not withoute 
Burghley his knowledge) how to make Mr, 


Edward Dier as great as ever was Hatton; for 


now, in this tyme of Hatton's ſickneſs, the 
tyme is convenient: It is brought thus to 
paſſe; Dier lately was ſicke of a conſumcion, 
in great daunger; and as yo" Lo. knoweth he 
hath bene in diſpleaſure theſe 11 yeares, it was 
made the Quene beleve that his ſicknes came 
becauſe of the continiaunce of hir diſpleaſure 
towards him, ſo that unles ſhe would forgyve 
him he was licke not to recover; and heruppon 
hir Malte hathe forgy ven him, and ſente unto 
him a very comfortable meſſage; now he is re- 
covered agayne, and this is the beginning of 
this device,” 

Sir Edward ſtudied chymiſtry, and was 


From Lodge's Illuſtrations of Britiſh Hiſtory, II. p. 101. f 5'! 
Chriſtopher, 


thought 
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thought to be a Roſi- cruſian, and a dupe of 
Dr. Dee, and Edward Kelly, thoſe celebrated 
aſtrologers, of whom he has recorded, that in 
Bohemia he ſaw them put baſe metal into a 
crucible, and after it was ſet on the fire, and 
ſtirred with a ſtick of wood, it came forth in 


great proportion perfect gold.“ 


He wrote Paſtoral Odes, and Madrigals— 
Some of theſe are in the Collection betoremen- 
tioned. Alſo a Deſcription of Friendſhip; a 
poem in the Aſhmole Muſzum, No. 781, p. 
139. 

He died ſome years after James came to the 
throne, and was ſucceeded in his Chancellorſhip 
of the Garter by Sir John Herbert, Kt. princi- 
pal Secretary of State. 


* Wood's Ath. I. p. 323. 

+ Cotemporary with Sir Edward Dyer was Puttenham, one of the 
Gentlemen Penſioners to Q. Elizabeth, the author of the“ Art of 
Engliſh Poeſie,” accounted in its time an elegant, Witty, and inge- 


nious book, in which are preſerved ſome of the Verſes made by Q. 
Elizabeth—Wood's Ath. I p. 323. 
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E D MUND SPENS ER. 


* Edmund Spencer, the firſt of our Engliſh 
Poets that brought heroic poeſy to any per- 
fection, his * Fairy Queen* being for great 
invention, and poetic heighth, judg'd little 
inferior, if not equal to the chief of the an- 
cient Greeks and Latins, or modern Italians, 
but the firſt poem that brought him into 
eſteem was his © Shepherd's Calendar, which 
ſo endeared him to that noble patron of all 
Vertue and Learning Sir Philip Sydney, 
that he made him known to Queen Eliza- 
beth, and by that means got him preferred 
to be Secretary to his brother,* Sir Henry 
Sidney, who was ſent Deputy into Ire- 
land, where he is ſaid to have written 
his Faerie Queen, but upon the return of 
Sir Henry, his employment ceaſing, he allo 
return'd into England, and having loſt his 
great friend Sir Philip fell into poverty, 
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te yet made his laſt refuge to the Queen's 
« bounty, and had 5oo!. ordered him for his 
« ſupport, which nevertheleſs was abridged 
« to 100). by Cecil, who hearing of it, and 
| c owing him a orudge for ſome reflections in 
„ Mother Hubbard's Tale, cry'd out to the 
| « Queen, What, all this for a Song ? This he 
& js faid to have taken ſo much to heart, that 
& he contracted a deep melancholy, which ſoon 
& after brought his life to a period: So apt is 2 j 
* an ingenious ſpirit to reſent a ſlighting, even 
« from the greateſt perſons; and thus much I 
e muſt needs ſay of the merit of ſo great a 
* poet from ſo great a Monarch, that as it is 
© jncident to the beſt of poets ſometimes to 
e flatter ſome royal or noble patron, never did 
« any do it more to the height, or with greater 
e art or elegance, if the higheſt of praiſes at- 
e tributed to ſo heroic a princeſs can juſtly be 
« termed flattery.“ 

SPENSER, the glory of Engliſh Poetry, claims 
to have been allied to the noble family of Spen- 
cer, of Althorpe in Northamptonſhire; and it 
1s certain that he reflects more honour on it, 
than he derives from it. The nobility of 
the Spencers,“ ſays the elegant Gibbon, “ has 
been illuſtrated and enriched by the trophies of 
Marlborough ; but I exhort them to conſider 
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the © Fairy Queen” as the moſt precious jewel 
of their coronet,”* + 


= Memoirs of Edward Gibbon, by himſelf, I. p. 3. 

Sir John Spencer, of Althorpe in Northamptonſhire, Kt. died 
*th Nov. 1586, having had iſſue by Katherine his wife, one of the 
daughters of Sir John Kitſon, of Hengrave in Suffolk, Kt. 5 ſons and 
6 daughters. Of the latter 

I. Mary married firſt Giles Allington, of Horſeheath in Cambridge» 
ſhire, Eſq. and ſecondly Edward Eldrington, Eſq. 

II. Elizabeth married Sir George Carey, Kt. who in 1596 ſucceeded 
to be ſecond Lord Hunſdon, and died 9 Sept. 1603. 

III. Katherine married Sir Thomas Leigh, of Stoneleigh Co, 
Warw. Kt. 

IV. Mary married Sir Edward Aſton, of Tixhall, Co. Staff. S. P. 

V. Anne married—T. William Lord Montegle S. P.—II. Henry 
firſt Lord Compton—1IL. Robert ſecond Earl of Dorſet, S. P. 

VI. Alice married—I. Ferdinando Stanley, Earl of Derby—II. Sir 
Thomas Egerton, Lord Keeper, afterwards Chancellor, and Viſ- 
count Brackley. Her daughter Lady Frances Stanley, married John 
Egerton, Earl of Bridgwater, ſon to her ſecond huſband. 

Spenſer ſpeaks of three of theſe ladies in his“ Colin Clout's Come 
as the honour of the family, “ of which he boaſts him- 
ſelf to be the meaneſt.“ His © Mwopotmecs” is dedicated to the 
«© Right Worthy and Vertuous Lady, the Lady Carey,” © net fo much“ 


home again, 


ſays he, © for your great bounty to myſelf, which yet may not be 
unminded, nor for name and kindred fake by you vouchſafed, being 
alio regardable, as for that honourable name, &c. | 

Again in the dedication of his“ Tears of the Muſes,” to thc 
„% Right Honourable the Lady Strange” (wife of Ferdinando then 
Lord Strange, afterwards Earl of Derby) he ſays, “ the cauſes for 
which ye have deſerved of me to be honoured, (if honour it be at 
all) are both your particular bounties, and alſo ſome private bands 
of affinity, which it hath pleaſed your Ladiſhip to acknowledge.” 

Again in the Dedication of“ Mother Hubberd's Tale” to the 
& Right Honourable the Lady Compton and Mountegle,“ he ſpeak 
of © the humble and faithful duty, which he is bound to bear, to that 
houſe from whence ſhe ſprings,” See alſo Malone's Vindication of 
Shakeſpeare, p. 63. 

He 
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He was educated at Pembroke-Hall, Cam- 
bridge, where he proceeded A. B. in 1572, and 


A.M. in 1576, when he retired into the North, 


in conſequence, as it is reported, of diſappoint- 
ment in obtaining a fellowſhip. Here he fell 
in love with his Roſalind—and is ſuppoſed to 
have written his © Shepherd's Calendar,“ his 
earlieſt poem, which by a dedication to Sir 
Philip Sydney under the fignature of Immerito, 
is conjectured to have firſt gained him an intro- 
duction to that illuſtrious patron, and to have 
drawn him from his retirement into the ſun- 
ſhine of the Court, where he feems however to 
have met with many diſappointments, of which 
in many paſſages of his poems he moſt patheti- 
cally complains, particularly from Lord Bur— 
leigh, who, tho? an able politician, appears to 
have been of too coarſe, too cold, and plodding 
a nature to have felt the divine influences of 
the Muſe. In 1579, he was ſent abroad by the 
Earl of Leiceſter, probably in ſome public em- 
ployment: and when Arthur Lord Grey of 
Wilton was appointed to ſucceed Sir Henry 
Sydney, as Lord Deputy of Ireland, in 1 580, 
Spenſer was made his Secretary, an office 
which he diſcharged with great ability, and 


* Printed in 1579, a thin quarto, black letter Wart. Obſ. on 
Spenſer, I. p. 31, 
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integrity. But Lord Grey was recalled in 
1582, and Spenſer is ſuppoſed to have returned 
with him to England, There he continued 
till the death of Sir Philip Sydney in 1586, 
probably employed in the compoſition of the 
Fairy Queen, of which however fragments are 
ſaid to have been written before his original 
introduction to Sir Philip. Yet the death of 
his great friend, however lamentable, did not 
happen before the poet had obtained, probably 
by his intereſt, a grant dated 27 June, 1586,* 
of 3000 acres of land in the county of Cork in 
Ireland, part of the forfeited eſtate of the Earl 
of Deſmond. In 1587 he took poſſcſſion of 
this eſtate, and having for his houſe the caſtle 
of Kilcolman, and the pleaſant river Mulla 
running through his grounds, he paſſed ſome 
years in a happy tranquillity and leiſure, This 
ſituation gave him an opportunity of renewing 
his friendſhip with Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
having become acquainted with the poet, at 
the time of his having a command in Ireland 
under Arthur Lord Grey, had now obtained 
alſo a grant of 12,000 acres from the Crown, 
in Cork and Waterford, F A viſit by Sir 
Walter to Kilcolman is ſaid to have determined 


* Sir Philip's death happened the 17th of Oct. + Oldys's Life, 
p. XXIX. 
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Spenſer to prepare the three firſt books of his 
Fairy Queen for immediate publication, for 
which purpoſe the poet accompanied his friend 
back to London, and on his arrival there, 1588, 
finding his old patron Lord Leiceſter dead, 
was introduced by his friend to the Queen. At 
length in 1590 came out in quarto, the three 
firſt books of this incomparable poem, with a 
«Letter of the Author's, expounding his whole 
intention in the courſe of this worke, which 
for that it giveth great light to the Reader, for 
the better underſtanding is hereunto annexed,” 
It is addreſſed © to the Right noble and valo- 
rous Sir Walter Raleigh, Knight, Lo. War- 
dein of the Stanneryes, and her Maieſties liefe- 
tenaunt of the County of Cornewayll. Dated 
23 January, 1589.* This is followed by ſome 
panegyrical verſes of Sir Walter and others, 
which are ſucceeded by ſome dedicatory ſon- 


nets by the poet himſelf, to ſome of the chief 
nobility.Þ 


* I ſuppoſe 15389—90. 

+ TI do not Know tlaat it has been remarked by Spenſer's biogra- 
phers, that ſome of the Sonners which appear in the ſubſequent Edi- 
tions were not in the firſt quarto Edition, a copy of which the com- 
Piler of this work poſſeſſes, The ſecond Sonnet, to Lord Burleigh ; 
the fifth, to the Earl of Cumberland ; the ninth, to Lord Hunſdon ; 
the eleventh, to Lord Buckhurſt ; the twelfth, to Sir Francis Wal- 
ſingham; the thirteenth, to Sir John Norris; and the fifteenth, to 
the Counteſs of Pembroke ; were all added after the firſt Edition, in 
which the ſonnets appear in the following order,-I, To Sir Chriſto- 


pher 
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In the Sonnets to Lord Ormond and Lord 
Grey he ſeems clearly to allude to Ireland, as 
the place where the poem was principally 
written, 


To the Earl of ORMoxp and Ossorv. 


Receive moſt noble Lord a fimple taſte 
Ot the wilde fruit, which ſalvage ſoyl hath bred, 
Which being through long wars left almoſt waſte, 
With brutiſh barbariſme is overſpredd : 
And in ſo faire a land, as may be redd, 
Not one Parnaſſus, nor one Helicone 
Left for ſweete Muſes to be harboured, 
But where thyſelfe haſt thy brave manſione; 
There in deede dwel faire Graces many one. 
And gentle Nymphes, delights of learned wits, 
And in thy perſon without Paragone 
All goodly bountie and true honour fits, 
Such therefore, as that waſted ſoyl doth yield, 
Receive dear Lord in worth the fruit of barren field. 


pher Hatton.—II. To the Earl of Efſex,—IIT. To the Earl of Oxen- 
ford.-IV. To the Earl of Northumberland, —V, To the Earl of Or- 
mond and Oſſory VI. To the Lord Ch. Howard,—VII. To the Lord 
Grey of Wilton,—VIII. To Sir Walter Raleigh..-IX, To the moſt 
vertuous and beautiful Lady, the Lady Carew (who it ſeems to me 
mould not be confounded with Lady Carey, Sir John Spenſer; 
daughter.) —X. To all the gratious and beautifull ladies in the Court. 


To 
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— ——— 


To the Lord Grey of WiLToN, 


— — —  — 


Moſt noble Lord the pillor of my life, 
And Patrone of my Muſes pupillage, 


Through whoſe large bountie poured on me rife. 
In the firſt ſeaſon of my feeble age, 
I now doe live, bonnd yours by vaſſalage: 
Sith nothing ever may redeeme, nor reave 
Out of your endleſſe debt ſo ſure a gage, 
Vouchſafe in worth this ſmall guift to receave, 
Which in your noble hands for pledge I leave, 
Of all the reſt, that I am tyde t account : | 
Rude rymes, the which a ruſtick Muſe did weave 
In ſavadge ſoyle, far from Parnaſſo mount, 
And roughly wrought in an unlearned Loome : 
The which vouchſafe dear Lord your favorable doome.# 


Spenſer now married; and in his Iriſh retire- 
ment, finiſhed three more books of the © Fairy 
Queen,” beſides ſeveral other poems. But his 
quiet was ſoon to end. After the death of the 
Earl of Deſmond in 1593, the Earl of Tyrone 
broke out into a freſh rebellion. On this oc- 
caſion Spenſer became not a little anxious for 
his own ſettlement at Kilcolman; and in 1596, 
wrote a plan for reducing the kingdom, under 
the title of © A View of the State of Ireland.” 
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In 1596, the fourth, fifth and ſixth Books of 
the Fairy Queen” were publiſhed at London 
in 4to: and he is ſuppoſed to have come to 
England himſelf at that time. However he 
was in Ireland again 1597 ; and there it ſeems 
he died, amid the deſolations of the Rebellion, 
which was now raging, as appears from the fol. 
lowing curious anecdote in Drummond,* who 
has left us the heads of a converſation between 
himſelf and Ben Jonſon. © Ben Jonſon told 
* me that Spenſer's goods were robbed by the 
& Triſh in Deſmond's rebellion; his houſe and 
& a little child of his burnt; and he and his 
* wife nearly eſcaped; that he refuſed twenty 
“ pieces ſent him by the Earl of Eſſex, and 
gave this anſwer to the perſon who brought 
« them, that he was ſure he had no time to 
* ſpend them.” Camden informs us, that 
Spenſer was in Ireland when the rebellion 
broke out under Tyrone in 1598, but that 
being plundered of his fortune, he was obliged 
to return into England, where he died, that 
fame, or the next year, Camden adds, that 
he was buried in the Abbey of Weſtminſter, 
with due ſolemnities, at the expence of the Earl 
of Eſſex, If Drummond's account be true, it 


* Works, fol. p 224. © Heads of a converſation between the fa- 
mous poet Ben. Jonſon and William Drummond of Hawthornden, 
January 1619.” : 
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is moſt probable that the Earl, whoſe benefac- 


tion came too late to be of any uſe, ordered his 
body to be conveyed into England, where it 


was interred, as Camden relates. It muſt be 


owned that Jonſon's account, in Drummond, 
is very circumſtantial; and that it is probable, 
Jonſon was curious enough to collect authentic 
information, on ſo intereſting a ſubject. At 


leaſt his profeſſion and connections better qua- 


lified him to come at the truth. Perhaps he 
was one of the poets who held up“ Spenſer's 
pall. 

Hugolin Spenſer, a great-grandſon, is ſaid 
to have been reſtored by the Court of Claims, 
in the reign of Charles II, to ſo much of the 
lands as could be found to have belonged to 
the poet. 

„% When the works of Homer and Ariſto- 
tle” (ſays the molt excellent of our critics on 
Engliſh Poetry$) © began to be reſtored and 
ſtudied in Italy, when the genuine and uncor- 
rupted ſources of ancient poetry and ancient 


criticiſm were opened, and every ſpecies of li- 


terature at laſt emerged from the depths of 


* Poetis funus ducentibus. Camd. Ann. Eliz. p. 4. pag. 729. Lugd. 
Bat. + This account is extracted from T. Warton's Obſerv. on the 
F. Queen, II. p. 251, 252. f His Life, before the edition of 1679. 


Biogra. Brit, VI. p. 3813. $ In his Obſervations on the Fairy Queen, 
duod. 2 edit. Lond. 1762. 
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gothic ignorance and barbarity ; it might have 


been expected, that inſtead of the romantic 
manner of poetical compoſition introduced and 
eſtabliſhed by the Provencial bards, a new and 
more legitimate taſte of writing would have 
ſucceeded. With theſe advantages it was rea- 
ſonable to conclude, that unnatural events, the 
machinations of imaginary beings, and adven- 
tures entertaining only as they were improbable, 
would have given place to juſtneſs of thought 
and deſign, and to that decorum which nature 
dictated, and which the example and the pre- 
cept of antiquity had authorized, But it was 
a long time before ſuch a change was effected. 
We find Arioſto, many years after the revival 
of letters, rejecting truth for magic, and pre- 
ferring the ridiculous and incoherent excurſion; 
of Boyardo, to the propriety and uniformity of 
the Grecian and Roman models. Nor did the 
reſtoration of ancient learning produce any ef- 
fectual or immediate improvement in the ſtate 
of criticiſm. Beni, one of the moſt celebrated 
critics of the ſixteenth century, was ſtill ſo in- 
fatuated with a fondneſs for the old Provencial 
vein that he ventured to write a regular diſſer- 
ſertation, in which he compares Arioſto with 

Homer, 
* Triffino, who flouriſhed a few years after 
Arioſto, had taſte and boldneſs enough to pub- 
liſh 
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| liſh an epic poem, written in profeſſed imitation 


of the Iliad. But this attempt met with little 
regard or applauſe, for the reaſon on which its 
real merit was founded. It was rejeQed as an 
inſipid and unintereſting performance, having 
few Devils or enchantments to recommend it, 
To Triſſino ſucceeded Taſſo, who in his Gieru- 
ſaleme Liberata, took the ancients for his 
guides; but was ſtill too ſenſible of the popu- 
lar prejudice in favour of ideal beings, and ro- 
mantic adventures, to neglect or omit them en- 
tirely, He had ſtudied and acknowledged the 
beauties of claſſical purity, Yet he ſtill kept 


his firſt and favourite acquaintance, the old 


Provencial poets, in his eye. Like his own 
Rinaldo, who after he had gazed on the dia- 
mond ſhield of Truth, and with ſeeming reſo- 
lution, was actually departing from Armida 
and her enchanted gardens, could not help 
looking back upon them with ſome remains of 
fondneſs. Nor did Taſſo's poem, though com- 
poſed, in ſome meaſure, on a regular plan, give 


its Author, among the Italians at leaſt, any 


greater ſhare of eſteem and reputation on that 
account. Arioſto, with all his extravagancies, 
was {till preferred. The ſuperiority of the Or- 
lando Furioſo was at length eſtabliſhed by a 
formal decree of the academicians della Cruſca, 
who, amongſt other literary debates, held a ſo- 
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lemn court of enquiry concerning the merit of 
both poems. 
« Such was the prevailing taſte, when Spen- 


ſer projected the Fairy Queen: a poem, which, 


according to the practice of Arioſto, was to con- 
ſiſt of allegories, enchantments, and romantic 
expeditions, conducted by knights, giants, ma- 
gicians and fictitious beings. It may be urged, 
that Spenſer made an unfortunate choice, and 
diſcovered but little judgment in adopting Ari- 
oſto for his example, rather than Taſſo, who 
had ſo evidently exceeded his rival, at leaſt in 
conduct and decorum. But our author natu- 
rally followed the poem which was moſt cele- 
brated and popular. For although the French 
critics univerſally gave the preference to Taſlo, 
yet in Italy the partiſans on the fide of Arioſto 
were by far the moſt powerful, and conſe- 
quently in England: for Italy in the age of 
Queen Elizabeth gave laws to our iſland in all 
matters of taſte, as France has done ever ſince. 
At the ſame time it may be ſuppoſed, that of 
the two, Arioſto was Spenſer's favourite, and 
that he was naturally biaſſed to prefer that 
plan, which would admit the moſt extenſive 
range for his unlimited imagination, What 


was Spenſer's plan, in conſequence of this 


choice, and how it was conducted, I now pro- 


ceed to examine, 
„The 
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© The poet ſuppoſes, that the FAERIE 
QuzzNe, according to an annual cuſtom, held 
a magnificent feaſt, which continued twelve 
days; on each of which reſpectively, twelve 
ſeveral complaints are preſented before her, 
Accordingly in order to redreſs the injuries 
which were the occaſion of theſe ſeveral com- 
plaints, ſhe diſpatches, with proper commiſ- 
ſions, twelve different Knights, each of which, 
in the particular adventure allotted to him, 
proves an example of ſome particular virtue, 
as of Holineſs, Temperance, Juſtice, Chaſtity ; 
and has one compleat book aſſigned to him, of 


which he is the hero. But beſides theſe twelve 
Knights, ſeverally exemplifying twelve moral 


virtues, the poet has conſtituted one principal 
Knight or general hero, viz. Prince ArTrus, 
This perſonage repreſents Magnificence; a vir- 
tue which is ſuppoſed to be the perfection of 
all the reit. He moreover aſſiſts in every book, 
and the end of his actions is to diſcover, and 
win, Gloriana, or Glory. In a word, in this 
character the poet profeſſes to pourtray The 
image of a brave Knight perfected in the twelve 
private moral virtues.“ 

« Tt is evident that our author in eſtabliſhing 
one hero, who ſecking and attaining one grand 
end, which is Gloriana, ſhould exemplify one 


grand character, or a brave Knight perfected 
M in 
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in the twelve private moral virtues, copied the 
caſt and conſtruction of the ancient Epic. But 
ſenſible as he was of the importance and expe. 
diency of the unity of. the hero and of his de- 
ſign, he does not, in the mean time, ſeem con- 
vinced of the neceſſity of that unity of action, 
by the means of which ſuch a deſign ſhould be 
properly accompliſhed. At leaſt he has not 
followed the method practiſed by Homer and 
Virgil, in conducting their reſpective heroes to 
the propoſed end. 

« Tt may be aſked, with great propriety, 
how does Arthur execute the grand, ſimple, 
and ultimate deſign, intended by the poet? It 
may be anſwered with ſome degree of plauſibi- 
lity, that by lending his reſpective aſſiſtance to 
each of the twelve Knights, who patronize the 
twelve virtues in his allotted defence of each, 
Arthur approaches ſtill nearer and nearer to 
Glory, till at laſt he gains a complete poſſeſ- 


ſion, But ſurely to aſſiſt is not a ſufficient ſer- 


vice, This ſecondary merit is inadequate to 
the reward. The poet ought to have made this 
brave Knight” the leading adventurer, Ar- 
thur ſhould have been the principal agent in 
vindicating the cauſe of Holineſs, Temperance, 
and the reſt. If our hero had thus, in his own 
perſon, exerted himſelf in the protection of the 
twelve virtues, he might have been deſervedly 

ſtyled 
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ſtyled the perfect pattern of all, and conſe- 
quently would have ſucceeded in the taſk af- 
ſigned, the attainment of Glory, At preſent 
he is only a ſubordinate or acceſſory character. 
The difficulties and obſtacles which we expect 
him to ſurmount, in order to accompliſh his 
final atchievement, are removed by others. Tc 
is not he, who ſubdues the dragon, in the firſt 
book, or quells the magician Buſirane, in the 
third. Theſe are the victories of St. George, 
and of Britomart. On the whole, the twelve 
Knights do too much for Arthur to do any 
thing; or at leaſt, ſo much as may be reaſona- 
bly required from the promiſed plan of the 
poem, Dryden remarks, ©** We mult do Spen- 
« ſer that juſtice to obſerve, that magnanimity 
* (magnificence) which is the true character of 
& Prince Arthur, ſhines throughout the whole 
« poem; and ſuccours the reſt when they are 
« in diſtrels.”* If the magnanimity of Arthur 
did in reality ſhine in every part of the poem 
with a ſuperior and ſteady luſtre, our author 
would fairly ſtand acquitted. At preſent it 
burſts forth but ſeldom, in obſcure and inter- 
rupted flaſhes. ** To ſuccour the reſt when in 
diſtreſs” is, as I have hinted, a circumſtance of 
too little importance in the character of this 


* Dedication to the tranſlation of Juvenal. 


M 2 univerſal 
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univerſal champion. It is a ſervice to be per. 
formed in the cauſe of the hero of the Epic 
poem by ſome dependent or inferior chief, the 
buſineſs of a Gyas or a Cloanthus. 

* On the whole, we may obſerve that Spen- 
ſer's adventures, ſeparately taken as the ſubject 
of each ſingle book, have not always a mutual 
dependence upon each other, and conſequently 
do not properly contribute to conſtitute one 
legitimate poem. Hughes, not conſidering this, 
has advanced a remark in commendation of 
Spenſer's conduct, which is indeed one of the 
moſt blameable parts of it. If we conſider 
« the firſt book as an entire work of itſelf, we 
„ ſhall find it to be no irregular contrivance, 
There is one principal action, which is com- 
% pleted in the twelfth canto, and the ſeveral 
s incidents are proper, as they tend either to 
« obſtruct or promote it.“ 

* As the heroic poem is required to be one 
WHOLE, compounded of many various parts, 
relative and dependent, it is expedient that not 
one of theſe parts ſhould be ſo regularly con- 
trived, and ſo completely finiſhed, as to become 
a WHOLE of itſelf, For the mind, being once 
ſatisfied in arriving at the confirmation of an 
orderly ſcries of events, acquieſces in that ſatiſ- 


* Remarks on the Fairy Queen, Hughes's Edit, of Spenſer, vol. 1. 


fact ion. 
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faction. Our attention and curiolity are in the 
midſt diverted from purſuing with due vigor, 
the final and general cataſtrophe. But while 
each part is left incomplete, if ſeparated from 
the reſt, the mind (till eager to gratify its ex- 


pectations, is irreſiſtibly and imperceptibly 


drawn from part to part, till it receives a full 
and ultimate ſatisfaction from the accompliſh- 
ment of one great event, which all thoſe parts, 
following and illuſtrating each other, contri- 
buted to produce, 

„Our author was probably aware that by 
conſtituting twelve ſeveral adventures for twelve 
ſeveral heroes, the want of a general connection 
would often appear. On this account, as I 
preſume, he ſometimes reſumes and finiſhes in 
ſome diſtant book, a tale formerly begun and 
left imperfect, But as numberleſs interrup- 
tions neceſſarily intervene, this proceeding of- 
ten occaſions infinite perplexity to the reader, 
And it ſeems to be for the ſame reaſon, that 
after one of the twelve Knights has atchieved 
the adventures of his proper book, the poet 
introduces him in the next book, acting per- 
haps in an inferior ſphere, and degraded to 
ſome leſs dangerous exploit, But this conduct 
is highly inartificial; for it deſtroys that re- 
pole which the mind feels after having accom- 
panied a hero through manifold ſtruggles and 
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various diſtreſſes to ſucceſs and victory. Be. 
ſides, when we perceive him entering upon any 
leſs illuſtrious attempt, our former admiration 
is in ſome degree diminiſhed. Having ſeen 
him complete ſome memorable conqueſts we 
become intereſted in his honour, and are jca- 
lous concerning his future reputation, To at- 
tempt, and even to atchieve, ſome petty poſte- 


rior enterprize, is to derogate from his dignity, 
and to ſully the tranſcendent luſtre of his for- 


mer victories, 

«© Spenſer perhaps would have embarraſſed 
himſclt and the reader leſs, had he made every 
book one entire detached poem of twelve can- 
tos, without any reference to the reſt, Thus 
he would have written twelve different books, 
in each of which he might have completed the 
pattern of a particular virtue in twelve knights 
reſpectively: at preſent he has remarkably 
failed in endeavouring to repreſent all the vir- 
tues exemplified in one. The poet might either 
have eſtabliſhed twelve Knights without an 
Arthur, or an Arthur without twelve Knights. 
Upon ſuppoſition that Spenſer was reſolved to 
characterize the twelve moral virtues, the for- 
mer plan perhaps would have been beſt : the 
latter is defective, as it neceſſarily wants ſim- 
plicity. It is an action conſiſting of twelve 
actions, all equally great and unconnected be- 
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tween themſelves, and not compounded of one 
uninterrupted and coherent chain of incidents, 
tending to the accompliſhment of one deſign. 

„ have remarked, that Spenſer intended to 
expreſs the character of a hero perfected in the 
twelve moral virtues, by repreſenting him as 
aſſiſting in the ſervice of all, till at laſt he be- 
comes poſſeſſed of all. This plan, however in- 
judicious, he certainly was obliged to obſerve. 
But in the third book, which is ſtyled the le- 
gend of Chaſtity, Prince Arthur does not ſo 
much as lend his aſſiſtance in the vindication 
of that virtue. He appears indeed, but not as 
an agent, or even an auxiliary in the adventure 
of the book. 

« Yet it muſt be confeſſed, that there is ſome- 
thing artificial in the poet's manner of varying 
from hiſtorical preciſion. This conduct is ra- 
tionally illuſtrated by himſelf.“ According to 
this plan, the reader would have been agreea- 
bly ſurprized in the laſt book, when he came 
to diſcover that the ſeries of adventures, which 
he had juſt ſeen completed, were undertaken at 
the command of the Fairy Queen; and that 
the Knights had ſeverally ſet forward to the ex- 
ecution of them, from her annual birth-day feſ- 

tival, But Spenſer in moſt of the books, has 


* Letter to Sir Walter Raleigh, 


M 4 injudi- 
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injudiciouſly foreſtalled the firſt of theſe parti. 
culars; which certainly ſhould have been con- 
cealed till the laſt book, not only that a need. 
Jeſs repetition of the ſame thing might be pre- 
vented ; but that an opportunity might be ſe. 
cured of ſtriking the reader's mind with a cir- 
cumſtance new and unexpected. 

« But notwithſtanding the plan and conduct 
of Spenſer, in the poem before us, is highly 
exceptionable, yet we may venture to pro- 
nounce that the ſcholar has more merit than 
the maſter in this reſpe&t; and that the Fairy 
Queen is not ſo confuſed and irregular as the 
Orlando Furioſo. There is indeed no general 
unity which prevails in the former: but if we 
conſider every book, or adventure, as a ſepa- 
rate poem, we ſhall meet with ſo many diſtinct 
however imperfect, unities, by which an atten- 
tive reader 1s leſs bewildered, than in the maze 
of indigeſtion and incoherence, of which the 
latter totally conſiſts, where we ſeek in vain 
either for partial or univerſal integrity. 


Cum nec pes nec caput uni 
Reddatur Formæ.* 


* Arioſto has his admirers and moſt deſer- 
vedly. Yet every claſſical, every reaſonable 
critic, muſt acknowledge, that the poet's con- 


* Hor, Art. Poet, v. 8. 
8 ception 
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ception in celebrating the MapNness, or in other 
words, deſcribing the irrational acts of a hero, 
implies extravagance and abſurdity, Orlando 
does not make his appearance till the eighth 
book, where he is placed in a fituation not 
perfectly heroic. He is diſcovered to us in 
bed, deſiring to ſleep. His ultimate deſign is 
to find Angelica: but his purſuit of her is 
broken off again in the thirtieth book; after 
which there are ſixteen books, in none of which 
Angelica has the leaſt ſhare, Other heroes are 
likewiſe engaged in the ſame purſuit. After 
reading the firſt ſtanza, we are inclined to think 
that the ſubject of the poem is the expedition 
of the Moors into France, under the emperor 
Agramante, to fight againſt Charlemagne but 
this buſineſs is the molt inſignificant and incon- 
ſiderable part of it. Many of the heroes per- 
form exploits equal, if not ſuperior, to thoſe 
of Orlando; particularly Ruggiero, who cloſes 
the poem with a grand and important atchieve- 
ment, the conqueſt and death of Rodomont. 
But this event is not the completion of a ſtory 
carried on, principally and perpetually, through 
the work. 

This ſpirited Italian paſſes from one inci- 
dent to another, and from region to region with 
ſuch incredible expedition and rapidity, that 
one would think he was mounted upon his 
winged 
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winged ſteed Ippogrifo. Within the compaſs 
of ten ſtanzas, he is in England and the Hef. 
perides, in the Earth and the Moon. He be. 
gins the hiſtory of a Knight in Europe, and 
ſuddenly breaks it off to reſume the unfiniſhed 
cataſtrophe of another in Aſia, The reader's 
imagination is diſtracted, and his attention har- 
raſſed, amidſt the multiplicity of tales, in the 
relation of which the poet is at the ſame inſtant 
equally engaged. To remedy this inconveni- 
ence, the compaſſionate expoſitors have affixed, 
in ſome of the editions, marginal hints, inform- 
ing the bewildered reader in what book and 
ſtanza the poet intends to recommence an in- 
terrupted epiſode. This expedient reminds us 
of the aukward artifice practiſed by the firſt 
painters, However, it has proved the means 
of giving Arioſto's admirers a clear comprehen- 
ſion of his ſtories, which otherwiſe they could 
not have obtained without much difficulty. 
This poet is ſeldom read a ſecond time in or- 
der; that is, by paſſing from the firſt canto to 
the ſecond, and from the ſecond to the reſt in 
ſucceſſion: by thus purſuing, without any re- 
gard to the proper courſe of the books and 
ſtanzas, the different tales, which though al! 
ſomewhere finiſhed, yet are at preſent ſo mu- 
tually complicated, that the incidents of one 


are perpetually claſhing with thoſe of another. 
The 
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The judicious Abbe du Bos obſerves happily 
enough, that Homer is a geometrician in 


« compariſon of Arioſto.” His miſcellaneous 
contents cannot be better expreſſed than by the 
two firſt verſes of his exordium; 


Le Donni, i Cavallier, YArme, gli Amori, 
Le Cortegie, le* audaci Impreſe, io canto.“ 


« But it is abſurd to think of judging either 
Arioſto or Spenſer by precepts which they did 
not attend to. We, who live in the days of 
writing by rule, are apt to try every compoſi- 
tion by thoſe laws which we have been taught 
to think the ſole criterion of excellence, Cri- 
tical taſte is univerſally diffuſed, and we re- 
quire the ſame order and deſign which every 
modern performance is expected ro have in 
poems, where they never were regarded or in- 
tended. Spenſer, and the ſame may be ſaid 
of Arioſto, did not live in an age of planning. 
His poetry is the careleſs exuberance of a 
warm imagination and a ſtrong ſenſibility. It 


was his buſineſs to engage the fancy, and ta 


intereſt the attention by bold and ſtriking 
images, f in the formation and the diſpoſition 


* Orl, Fur. c. 1. f. r. 

+ * Monteſquieu has partly characterized Spenſer, in the judge 
ment he has paſſed upon the Engliſh poets, which is not true with 
regard to all of them. Leurs poets auroient plus ſouvent cette ru- 
« deſle originale de Vinvention, qu'une certaine delicateſſe que donne 


A le gout: on y trouveroit quelque choſe qui approcheroit plu de la 


© force 
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of which, little labour or art was applied. 
The various and the marvellous were the chief 
ſources of delight. Hence we find our author 
ranſacking alike the regions of reality and ro- 
mance, of truth and fiction, to find the proper 
decorations and furniture for his fairy ſtruc- 
ture, Born in ſuch an age, Spenſer wrote ra- 
pidly from his own feelings, which at the ſame 
time were naturally noble. Exactneſs in his 
poem, would have been like the cornice which 
a painter introduced in the grotto of Calypſo, 
Spenſer's beauties are like the flowers in Para- 


diſe. 


— Which not nice Art 
In beds and curious knots, but Nature boon 
Pour'd forth profuſe, on hill, and dale, and plain; 
Both where the morning ſun firſt warmly ſmote 
The open field, or where the unpierc'd ſhade 
Imbrown'd the noontide bowers,* 


« If the Faixy QuEeN be deſtitute of that 
arrangement and oeconomy which epic ſeverity 
requires, yet we ſcarcely regret the loſs of theſe 
while their place is ſo amply ſupplied, by ſome- 
thing which more powerfully attracts us: ſome- 
thing which engages the affections, the feelings 
of the heart, rather than the cold approbation 


* force de M. Ange, que de la grace du Raphael.“ L'Eſprit du Loix. 
liv. 19. ch. 27. 

The French critics are too apt to form their general notions of 
Engliſh Poetry, from our fondnefs for Shakeſpeare, 

* Parad, Loſt, b. IV. v. 241. 


of 
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of the head, If there be any poem, whoſe 
graces pleaſe, becauſe they are ſituated beyond 
the reach of art, and where the force and fa- 
culties of creative imagination delight, becauſe 
they are unaſſiſted and unreſtrained by thoſe 
of deliberate judgment, it is this. In reading 
Spenſer, if the critic is not fatisfied, yet the 
reader is delighted.““ 
From the ſame incomparable critic, from 
whom the above long extract has been copied, 
I ſhall ſelect the leading obſervations (referring 
the reader to the book itſelf for the details, in 
which they are exemplified) on the following 
heads, I. On Spenſer's Imitations from old 
Romances, II. On his uſe and abuſe of an- 
tient Hiſtory, and Mythology. III. On his 
Stanza, Verſification, and Language. IV. On 
his Imitations from Chaucer. V. On his Imi- 
tations from Arioſto. VI. On his Inaccuracies. 
VII. On his Imitations of himſelf, VIII. On 
his allegorical Character. 
I. «© Although Spenſer formed his FAERIE 


QUEENE upon the fanciful plan of Arioſto, yet 
it muſt be confeſſed, that the adventures of his 


Knights are a more exact and immediate copy 


* This is a tranſcript of the whole of the firſt Section of the firſt 
Volume of T. Warton's Obſervations on the Fairy Queen of Spenſer : 


which Section is concerning © The plan and conduct of the Fairy 
Queen.“ 


of 
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of thoſe which we meet with in old romances, 
or books of chivalry, than of thoſe which form 
the Orlando Furioſo. Arioſto's Knights ex. 
hibit ſurprizing examples of their proweſs, and 
atchieve many heroic actions. But our au— 
thor's Knights are more profeſſedly engaged in 
revenging injuries, and doing jultice to the dif. 
treſſed; which was the proper buſineſs, and ul- 
timate end of the ancient Knight-errantry. And 
thus though many of Spenſer's incidents are to 
be found in Arioſto, ſuch as that of blowing a 
horn, at the ſound of which the gates of a caſ- 
tle fly open, of the vaniſhing of an enchanted 
palace or garden after ſome Knight has de- 
ſtroyed the enchanter, and the like; yet theſe 
are not more peculiarly the property of Ari- 
oſto, than they are common to all antient ro- 
mances in general. Spenſer's firſt book is, in- 
deed, a regular and preciſe imitation of ſuch a 
ſeries of action as we frequently find in books 
of chivalry.“ For inſtance; a King's daughter 
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* In another place, (vol. II. p. 267) he ſays: © However monſtrous 
and unnatural theſe compoſitions may appear to this age of reaſon and 
refinement, they merit more attention than the world is willing to 
beſtow. They preſerve many curious hiſtorical facts, and throw 
conſiderable light on the nature of the feudal ſyſtem. They are the 
pictures of ancient uſages and cuſtoms; and repreſent the manners, 
genius and character of our anceſtors. Above all, ſuch are their ter- 
Tible graces of magic and enchantment, ſo magnificently marvellous 
are their fictions and fablings, that they contribute, in a wonderful 


degree, to rouſe and invigorate all the powers of imagination: to ſtore 
the 
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applies to a Knight, that he would relieve her 
father and mother, who are cloſely confined to 
their caſtle, upon account of a vaſt and terri- 


ble dragon, that had ravaged their country, 


and perpetually laid wait to deſtroy them. The 
Knight ſets forward with the lady, encounters 


a monſter in the way, is plotted aganiſt by an 


enchanter, and after ſurmounting a variety of 
difficulties and obſtacles, arrives at the country 
which is the ſcene of the dragon's devaſtation, 
kills him, and is preſented to the King and 
Queen, whom he has juſt delivered; marries 
their daughter, but is ſoon obliged to leave 
her, on account of fulfilling a former vow. 
It may be moreover obſerved, that the cir- 
cumſtance of each of Spenſer's twelye Knights 
departing from one place, by a different way, 


to perform a different adventure, exactly re- 


ſembles that of the ſeven Knights entering 


upon their ſeveral expeditions, in the well- 
known romance, entitled the © Seven Cham- 


pions af Chriſtendom.” In fact theſe miracu- 


lous books were highly faſhionable, and chi- 
valry, which was the ſubject of them, was ſtill 
practiſed and admired in the age? of Queen 
Elizabeth.“ T 


the fancy with thoſe ſublime and alarming images, which true poe- 
try beſt delights to diſplay.” 


* See Holinſhed's Chronicles, vol. III. p. 1315. + Warton on Spen- 
fer, ſe, II. vol. I. p. 17, 18. 
II. 
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II. “ As Spenſer ſought to produce ſurprize 
by extravagant incidents and fantaſtic deſcrip. 
tions, great part of claſſical hiſtory and mytho- 
logy afforded ample materials for ſuch a de. 
ſign, and properly coincided with the general 
aim of his romantic plan. He has accordingly 
adopted ſome of their moſt extraordinary fic- 
tions, in many of which he has departed from 
the received tradition, as his purpoſe and ſub- 
ject occaſionally required or permitted. But 
with regard to our author's miſrepreſentation 
of ancient fable, it may be juſtly urged that 
from thoſe arguments which are produced a- 
gainſt his fidelity, new proofs ariſe in favour 


of his fancy. Spenſer's native force of inven- 


tion would not ſuffer him to purſue the letter 
of preſcribed fiction, with ſcrupulous obſerva- 
tion and ſervile regularity, In many particu- 
lars he varies from antiquity, only to ſubſtitute 
new beauties; and from a ſlight mention of one 
or two leading circumſtances in ancient fable, 
takes an opportunity to diſplay ſome new fic- 
tion of his own coinage. He ſometimes, in 
the fervour of compoſition, miſrepreſents theſe 
matters through haſte and inattention. His al- 
luſions to antient hiſtory are likewiſe very fre- 
quent, which he has not ſcrupled to violate, 
with equal freedom and for the ſame reaſons.”* 


Warton ut ſupra, ſect. III. vol. I. p. 66, 67. Ur 
8 
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HI. * Although Spenſer's favourite Chaucer 
had made uſe of the ottava rima,* or ſtanza of 
eight lines; yet it ſeems probable, that Spenſer 
was principally induced to adopt it, with the 
addition of one line, from the practice of Ari- 
ofto and Taſſo, the moſt faſhionable ports of 
his age. But Spenſer, in chuſing this ſtanz., 
did not ſufficiently conſider the genius of the 
engliſh language, which does not eaſily fall 
into a frequent repetition of the ſame termi. 
nation; a circumſtance natural to the italian, 
which deals largely in identical cadences. 

« Beſides, it is to be remembered, that Taſſo 
and Arioſto did not embarraſs themſelves with 
the neceſſity of finding out ſo many ſimilar ter- 
minations as Spenſer. Their ottava rima has 
only three ſimilar endings, alternately rhyming. 
The two laſt lines formed a diſtin rhyme. Bur 
in Spenſer the ſecond rhyme is repeated four 
times, and the third three.+ This conſtraint 
led our author into many abſurdities,” 

But it is ſurprizing upon the whole, that 
Spenſer ſhould execute a poem of uncommon 


* « Chaucer's ſtanza is not ſtrictly ſo. Betuſh, in his life of Boccace, 
acquaints us, that Boccace was the inventor of the ottava rima, and 
that the Theſeid of that author was the firſt poem iu which it was ever 
applied,” 

+ © See examples of the meaſures of the Provencial poets, in Pe- 
arch. Spenſer forms a compound of many of theſe.” 

» Warton ut ſupra, ſe, IV. vol. I. p. 113, 114. 
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length, with ſo much ſpirit and eaſe, laden as 
he was with ſo many ſhackles, and embarraſſed 
with ſo complicated a bondage of rhyming, 
Nor can I recollect that he has been ſo careleſs 
as to ſuffer the ſame word to be repeated as a 
rhyme to itſelf in more than four or five in- 
ſtances; a fault, which if he had more fie- 
quently committed, his manifold beauties of 
verſification would have obliged us to over- 
look; and which Harrington ſhould have 


avoided more ſcrupulouſly, to compenſate, in 


ſome degree, for the tameneſs and proſaic me- 
diocrity of his numbers.”* 

IV. © It is evident, that in many paſſages 
Spenſer has imitated Chaucer's ſentiment as well 
as his language, It is frequently true, that pa- 
ralleliſts miſtake reſemblances for thefts. But 
this doctrine by no means affects the inſtances 
of Spenſer's imitations, both of Chaucer and 
Arioſto. Spenſer is univerſally acknowledged 
to have been an attentive reader, and a pro- 
feſſed admirer, of both theſe poets. His imi- 
tations from the former are moſt commonly li- 
teral, couched in the expreſſions of the original. 
What he has drawn from Arioſto are artificial 


fictions which conſiſting of unnatural combina- 


tions, could not, on account of their ſingula- 


* Warton, ſect. IV, vol, I. p. 122. 


rity 
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rity, be fallen upon by both poets accidentally, 
as natural appearances might be, which lie ex- 
poſed and obvious to all, at all times,” * 

V. Although Spenſer ſtudied Arioſto with 
ſuch attention, inſomuch that he was ambitious 
of rivalling the Orlando Furioſo in a poem 
founded on a ſimilar plan, yet the genius of 
each was entirely different. Spenſer, amidſt all 
his abſurdities, abounds with beautiful and ſub- 
lime repreſentations; while Arioſto's ſtrokes of 
true poetry bear no proportion to his ſallies of 
merely romantic imagination. He gives us the 
groteſque for the graceful, and extravagance for 
majeſty. He frequently moves our laughter by 
the whimſical figures of a Callot, but ſeldom 
awakens our admiration by the juſt portraits of 
a Raphael. Arioſto's vein is eſſentially diffe- 
rent from Spenſer's; it is abſolutely comic, 
and infinitely better ſuited to ſcenes of humour, 
than to ſerious and ſolemn deſcription. He ſo 
characteriſtically excells in painting the familiar 
manners, that thoſe detached pieces in the Or- 
lando called Tales, are by far the moſt ſhining 
paſſages in the poem. Many of his ſimiles are 
alſo glaring indications of his predominant in- 
clination to ridicule. +. 


VI. “ Few poets appear to have compoſed 


* Warton, ſect. V. vol. I. P. 135 136, + Ibid. ſe, VI. vol. I, Ps» 
224, 225, 
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with greater rapidity than Spenſer, Hurried 
away by the impetuoſity of imagination, he fre- 
quently cannot find time to attend to the nice. 
ties of conſtruction; or to ſtand ſtill and reviſe 
what he had before written, in order to prevent 
contradictions, inconſiſtencies, and repetitions, 
Hence it is that he not only fails in the connec. 
tion of ſingle words, but of circumſtances; not 
only violates the rules of grammar, but of pro- 
bability, truth, and propriety.““ 

VII.“ Commentators of leſs taſte than learn- 


ing, of leſs diſcernment than oſtentation, have 


taken infinite pains to point out, and compare 
thoſe paſſages which their reſped ive authors 
have imitated from others. This diſquiſition, if 
executed with a judicious moderation, and ex- 
tended no further than to thoſe paſſages, which 
are diſtinguiſhed with certain indubitable cha- 
raters, and internal evidences of tranſcription, 
or imitation, mult prove an inſtructive and en- 
tertaining reſearch. Ir tends to regulate our 
ideas of the peculiar merit of any writer, by 
ſhewing what degree of genuine invention he 
poſſeſſes, and how far he has improved the ma- 
terials of another by his own art and manner of 
application. In the mean time, it naturally 
gratifies every reader's inquiſitive diſpoſition. 


* Warton, ſect. VII. vol. II. p. 3. 
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But where even the moſt apparent traces of 
likeneſs are found, how ſeldom can we deter- 
mine with truth and juſtice, as the moſt ſenſi- 
ble and ingenious of modern crirics* has finely 
proved, that an imitation was intended ? How 
commonly in this caſe, to uſe the preciſe and 
ſignificant expreſſions of this delicate writer, 
do we miſtake reſemblances for thefts?” It 
may be more uſeful therefore to attend to 
« Spenſer's imitations of himſelf, This kind 
of criticiſm will diſcover and aſcertain a poet's 
favourite images: it Will teach us how vari- 
ouſly he expreſſes the ſame thought: and will 
explain difficult paſſages and words.“ 

Thus Spenſer particularly excells in paint- 
ing affright, confuſion, and aſtoniſhment, 
Experience proves that we paint beſt, what 
we have felt moſt. Spenſer's whole life ſeems 
to have conſiſted of diſappointments and dil- 
treſs. Theſe miſeries, the warmth of his ima- 
gination, and what was its conſequence, his 
ſenſibility of temper contributed to render 
doubly ſevere. Unmerited and unpitied indi- 
gence ever ſtruggles with true genius; and a 
refined taſte, for the ſame reaſons that it en- 
hances the pleaſures of life, adds uncommon 
tortures to the anxieties of that ſtate, ** in 


* « See a Diſcourſe on Poetical Imitations by Mr. Hurd.“ Id. 
fect. VIII, vol. II, p. 36, 37. 
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which,” ſays an incomparable moraliſt, © every 
virtue is obſcured, and in which no conduct 
e can avoid reproach; a ſtate in which chear- 
* fulnels is infenfibility, and dejection ſullen- 
** neſs; of which the hardſhips are without 
© honour, and the labours without reward.” 

To theſe may be added his perſonage of Fear. 

It is proper to remark, that Spenſer has given 
three large deſcriptions, much of the ſame na- 
ture; viz, The Bower of Bliſs, B. 1. C. 12. 
The Gardens of Adonis, B. 3. C. 5. And the 
Gardens of the Temple of Venus, B. 4. C. 10. 
All which, though in general the ſame, his in- 
vention has diverſified with many new circum- 
ſtances; as it has likewiſe his Mornings: and 
perhaps we meet with no poet, who has more 
frequently, or more minutely at the ſame time, 
delineated the Morning than Spenſer, He has 
introduced two hiſtorical genealogies of future 
kings and princes of England, B. 3. C. 3. 
and B. 2. C. 10. Beſides two or three other 
ſhorter ſketches of Engliſh hiſtory, He often 
repeatedly introduces his allegorical figures, 
which he ſometimes deſcribes with very little 
variation from his firſt repreſentation; parti- 
cularly Diſdain, Fear, Anger, and Danger. In 
this poem we likewiſe meet with two Hells, B. 
1. C. 5. 31. and B. 2. C. 7. 21,” 

Warton, p. 57, 58. 


VIII. 
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VIII. © In reading the works of a poet who 
lived in a remote age, it 1s neceſſary that we 
ſhould look back upon the cuſtoms and man- 
ners which prevailed in that age. We ſhould 
endeavour to place ourſelves in the writer's ſi- 
tuation and circumſtances, Hence we ſhall be- 
come better enabled to diſcover how his turn 
of thinking and manner of compoſing, were 
influenced by familiar appearances and eſta- 
bliſhed objects, which are utterly different from 
thoſe with which we are at preſent ſurrounded, 
For want of this caution, too many readers 
view the knights and damſels, the tournaments 
and enchantments of Spenſer, with modern 
eyes; never conſidering that the encounters of 
chivalry ſubſiſted in our author's age; that ro- 
mances were then molt eagerly and univerſally 
ſtudied ; and that conſequently Spenſer from 
the faſhion of the times, was induced to under- 
take a recital of chivalrous atchievements, and 
to become, in ſhort, a ROMANTIC poet. 

*« Spenſer in this reſpect copied real manners, 
no leſs than Homer. A ſenſible hiſtorian ob- 
ſerves, that Homer copied true natural man- 
ners, which however rough and uncultivated, 
* will always form an agreeable and intereſting 
e picture: but the pencil of the Engliſh poet 
* (Spenſer) was employed in drawing the at- 
* teftations, and conceits and fopperies of chi- 
N 4 valry.“ 
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„ valry,”* This however was nothing more 
than an imitation of real life; as much, at leaſt, 
as the plain deſcriptions in Homer, which cor. 
reſponded to the ſimplicity of manners then 
ſubſiſting in Greece. 

Nor is it conſidered, that a popular prac- 
tice of Spenſer's age contributed in a conſidera- 
ble degree, to make him an ALLEGORICAL poet. 
We ſhould remember that in this age, allegory 
was applied as the ſubject and foundation of 
public ſhews and ſpeCtacles, which were exhi- 
bited with a magnificence ſuperior to that of 
former ages. The virtues and vices, diſtin- 


guiſhed by their reſpective emblematical types, 


were frequently perſonified, and repreſented by 
living actors, Theſe figures bore a chief part 
in furniſhing what they called pactaunTs,+ 
which were then the principal ſpecies of enter- 


* Hume's Hiſt. of Eng. Tudor, vol. II. 1759, p. 739. 
+ « Spenſer himſelf wrote a ſet of pacraunTs, which were de- 
icriptions of theſe feigned repreſentations, 

„ Cervantes, whoſe aim was to expoſe the abuſes of imagination, 
ſeems to have left us a burleſque on pageantries, which he conſidered 
as an appendage of romance, pertaking, in great meaſure, of the 
ſame chimerical ſpirit. This ridicule was perfectly conſiſtent with 
the general plan and purpoſe of his comic hiſtory, See the maſque 
at Chamacho's wedding, where Cupid, Intereſt, Poetry and Libera- 
lity are the perſonages. A caſtle is repreſented, called the Caſtle of 
Diſcretion, which Cupid attacks with his arrows; but Intereſt throws 
a purſe at it, when it immediately falls to pieces, &c. D. Quixote, 
b. 2.c. 3. But under due regulation and proper contrivance they art 
2 beautiful and uſeful ſpectacle.“ : 
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tainment, and were ſhewn, not only in private, 
or upon the ſtage, but very often in the open 


ſtreets for ſolemnizing public occaſions, or ce- 


lebrating any great event. As a proof of what 
is here mentioned, I refer the reader to Hol- 
linſhed's Deſcription®* of the Shew of Man- 
hood and Deſert,” exhibited at Norwich before 
Queen Elizabeth; and more particularly to 
that hiſtorian's account of a TURNEY,+ per- 
formed by Fulke Grevile, the Lords Arundell 
and Windſor, and Sir Philip Sydney, who are 
feigned to be the children of DESIRE, attempt- 
ing to win the fortreſs of BEAUTY. In the com- 
poſition of the laſt ſpectacle, no ſmall ſhare of 
poetical invention appears. 

In the meantime, I do not deny that Spen- 
ſer was in great meaſure tempted by the Or- 
lando Furioſo, to write an allegorical poem. 
Yet it muſt ſtill be acknowledged, that Spen- 
ſer's peculiar mode of allegorizing ſeems to 
have been dictated by thole ſpectacles, rather 
than by the fictions of Arioſto. In fact Arioſ- 
to's ſpecies of allegory does not ſo properly 
conſiſt in imperſonating the virtues, vices, and 
affections of the mind, as in the adumbration 
of moral doftrine,F under the actions of men 


„Hol. Chron. III. p. 1297. + Exhibited before the Queen at Weſt» 

minſter, ibid. p. 1317 et ſeq. 
$ © It is obſerved by Plutarch, that & Allegory is that, in which 
one 
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and women, On this plan Spenſer's allegories 
are ſometimes formed: as in the firſt book, 
where the Red-croſfe Knight or a True Chriſ— 
tian, defeats the wiles of Archimago, or the 
Devil, &c. &c. Theſe indeed are fictitious per- 
ſonages; but he proves himſelf a much more 
ingenious allegoriſt, where his imagination 
* bodies forth” unſubitantial things, “ turns 
them to ſhape,”? and marks out the nature, pow. 
ers, and effects, of that which is ideal and ab. 
ſtructed, by viſible and external ſymbols, as in 
his delineation of FEAR, DESPAIR, FANCY, ENVY, 
and the like, Arioſto gives us but few ſym- 
bolical beings of this ſort, for a pictureſque 
invention was by no means his talent: while 
thoſe few, which we find in his poem, are ſel- 
dom drawn with that characteriſtical fullneſs, 
and ſignificant expreſſion, ſo ſtriking in the 
fantaſtic portraits of Spenſer. And that Spen- 
ſer painted theſe figures in ſo diſtinct and ani- 
mated a ſtyle, may we not partly account for it 


one thing is related, and another underſtood.” Thus Arioſto xr- 
LATES the adventures of Orlando, Rogero, Bradamante, &c. by which 
is UNDERSTOOD the conqueſt of the paſſions, the importance of vir- 
tue, and other moral doctrines; on which account we may call the 
Orlando a moral poem; but can we call the Fairy Queen on the whole 
a moral poem? Is it not equally an hiſtorical or political poem? For 
though it be, according to its author's words, © an allegory or dark 
conceit,“ yet that which is couched or underſtood under this allegory, 
is the hiſtory and intrigues of Queen Elizabetii's courtiers; which how- 


ever are introduced with a moral deſign,” 
| from 
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from this cauſe; That he had been long habi- 
tuated to the ſight of theſe emblematical per- 
ſonages, viſibly decorated with their proper at- 


tributes, and actually endued with ſpeech, mo- 


tion and lite? 

« From what has been ſaid, I would not 
have it objected, that I have intended to ar- 
raign the powers of our author's invention; or 
inſinuated that he ſervilely copied ſuch repre- 
ſentations. All I have endeavoured to prove 
is, that Spenſer was not only better qualified 
to delineate fictions of this ſort, becauſe they 
were the real objects of his ſight; but, as all 
men are influenced by what they ſee, that he 
was prompted and induced to delineate them, 
becauſe he ſaw them, eſpecially as they were 
ſo much the delight of his age.”* 

“In analyſing the plan and conduct of this 
poem,” (concludes our truly elegant critic) * I 
have ſo far tried it by epic rules, as to de- 
monſtrate the inconveniences and incongruities, 
which the poet might have avoided, had he 
been more ſtudious of deſign and uniformity, 
It is true that his romantic materials claim 
great liberties ; but no materials exclude order 
and perſpicuity, I have endeavoured to ac- 
count for theſe defects, partly from the pecu- 


* Warton, II. p. 87, 95. 
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liar bent of the poet's genius, which at the 
ſame time produced infinite beauties, and part. 
ly. from the predominant taſte of the times in 
which he wrote.” * 

« The buſineſs of criticiſm is commonly la- 
borious and dry; yet it has here more fre. 
quently amuſed than fatigued my attention, in 
its excurſions upon an author, who makes ſuch 
perpetual and powerful appeals to the fancy, 
Much of the pleaſure that Spenſer experienced 
in compoling the Fairy Queen, mult in ſome 
meaſure be ſhared by his commentator; and 
| the critic, on this occaſion may ſpeak in the 


words, and with the rapture of the poet. 


The wayes through which my weary ſteppes I guyde 
In this DELIGHTFUL LAND OF FAERIE, 

Are ſo exceeding ſpatious and wyde, 

And ſprinkled with ſuch ſweet varietie 

Of all that pleaſant is to ear or eye, 


That I nigh raviſht with rare thoughts delight, 
My rrpriovs TRAVEL do forgett thereby: 
| And when I gin to feel decay of might, 


It ſtrength to me ſupplies, and cheares my dulled ſpright“. 
Such is Warton's concluſion, and ſuch mult 


be my apology for the comparative length of 
| this article concerning a writer, who, if imagi- 
| nation is the primary quality of poetry, may 


t | perhaps have a right to bear away the laurcl 
k from all his rivals. 
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——————Fw—— 


SIR JOHN HARRINGTON. 


Nr rm 


« Sir John Harrington, no leſs noted for his 
« book of witty epigrams, than his judicious | 
« tranſlation of Arioſto's Orlando Furiolo.” 

He was a branch of the ancient and noble 
family of Harington,* and born about 1561, 
at Kelſton, near Bath, where his family have 
continued, till it was fold to the late Sir Cæſar 
Hawkins, whoſe grandſon now owns it.F He 


* John Harrington, a confidential ſervant of Hen. VIII. probably 
a younger ſon of ohn Harington of Exton, Co. Rutl. who died 5 Nov. 
1523, obtained Keiſton by marriage, with Etheldred Dvngley, a na- 
tucal daughter of his ſovereign—Collinſon's Hiſt. of Somerſetſhire, 
I. p. 128. 
James Harington, the celebrated author of © Oceana,” was eldeſt 
ſon of Sir Sapcot Harington, Kt. zd ſon of Sir mes Harington of 
Ridlington in Rutlandſhire, Bart. He was born 1611, and died 1677. 
+ But Dr. Harrington, the poet's deſcendant, ſtill lives at Bath. His 
ſon the Rev, Henry Harington, publithed a few years ago the © Nuga 
Antiquæ, from his anceſtor's papers. The old manor-houſe at Kel- 
ſton ſtood near the church, and was erected in 1587, by Sir John Har- 
ington, after a plan of that celebrated architect, james Barozzi of 
Vignola. This houſe Sir Caſar Hawkins pulled down, and about 
twenty years ſince erected an elegant manſion ſouthward of it, on an 
eminence cummanding a moſt beautiful varied proſpect of the ſur- 
rounding country, the Avon, and the city of Bath, From the point of 
ine hill on which the houſe ſtands, a fine lawn, 1uterſperſed with 
ſingle 
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was educated at Eton and Cambridge, and 
publiſhed his tranſlation of Arioſto before he 
was thirty. He was one of thoſe Knights, by 
whoſe creation 1590, Lord Eſſex ſo offended 
the Queen, as having incroached upon her pre. 
rogative.* King James created him a Knight 
of the Bath. He died 1612, aged 51. 

In 1599,” ſays Warton, © Sir John Har- 
ington exhibited an Engliſh verſion of Ari. 
oſto's Orlando Furioſo : which, although exe- 
cuted without ſpirit or accuracy, unanimated 


and incorrect, enriched our poetry by a com- 


munication of new ſtores of fiction and imagi- 
nation, both of the romantic and comic ſpecies, 
of gothic machinery and familiar manners.” + 


ſingle trees, extends to the river, which here forms a fine curve 
through one of the richeſt yales in the world, and is then loſt to the 
eye under the hanging woods, which veſt the declivity of the hill to 
the ſouth and weſt—The old houſe built by John, and finiſhed by 
his ſon Sir John, was conſtructed as a proper reception for Q Eliza- 
beth during a ſummer's excurſion, who here viſited her godſon in her 
way to Oxford, 1591. Collinſon ut ſupra. 

Reflections on the Peerage ut ſupra, p. 124, in the liſt of 
Knights, No. 361, + Hiſt, of Poetry, III, p. 485. 
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— eas 
EDMUND FAIRF AX. 


o 


« Edmund Fairfax, one of the moſt judi- 
% cious, elegant, and haply in his time, moſt 
« approved of Engliſh Tranſlatours, both for 
his choice of ſo worthily extoll'd a heroic 
« poet as Torquato Taſſo; as for the exactneſs 
&« of his verſion, in which he is judg'd by ſome 
„ to have approved himſelf no leſs a poet than 
“ in what he hath written of his own genius.” 

FAIR Ax was a ſon, by ſome ſaid to be a na- 
tural ſon, of Sir Thomas Fairfax of Denton, in 
Yorkſhire, His elder brother was afterwards 
created a Scotch Peer, and was a wellknown 
General. While his brothers were engaged in 
ative and honourable employments abroad, 
an invincible modeſty, and love of a retired 
life made our author prefer the ſhady groves 
and natural caſcades of Denton, and the foreſt 
of Knareſborough, before all the diverſions of 
court or camp, He was very young, when he 
tranſlated Taſſo's Godfrey of Bulloign” out 
of Italian into ſmooth and excellent Engliſh 
verſe, He died about 1632, at his houſe, 
called 


0 


* 
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called New-hall, in the pariſh of Fuyſtone, 
between Denton and Knareſborough, and lies 
under a marble ſtone. He wrote the hiſtory 
of Edward the Black Prince, and certain Ec. 
logues, which Mrs. Cooper (in her © Muſes Li- 
brary“) tells us are yet in MS, “ though,” ſays 
ſhe, ** by the indulgence of the family; I am 
«« permitted to oblige the world with a ſpeci. 
« men of their beauties.” He alſo wrote a 
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book called“ Dæmonologie,“ in which he 
| ſhews a great deal of ancient reading and know. 
| ledge. Ir is ſtill in MS, and in the beginning 
| he gives this character of himſelf, © I am in 
| „religion neither a fantaſtic Puritan, nor ſu- 


« perſtitious Papiſt, but ſo ſettled in con- 
„ ſcience, that I have the ſure ground of God's 
« word to warrant all I beleive, and the com- 


| „ mendable ordinances of our Engliſh church, 

* to approve all I practice; in which courſe : 
p * . . . . Y 
| « J live a faithful chriltian, and an obedient, 1 
i « and fo teach my family.”* He had ſeveral [ 

| children, ſons, and daughters, of whom Wil- H 
il liam was a ſcholar, of the ſame temper with ; 
| his father, but more cynical. He tranſlated 5 
. . * 0 1 ' 73 
[! Diogenes Laertius, the lives of the old Phi- Y 
1 loſophers,” out of Greek into Engliſh. E: 
4 * Cibber's Lives, I, p. 224, 225. + Biſhop Atterbury's © Epiſ- WH 
| tolary Correſpondence,” in a narrative from Bryan Fairſax, F. A. S. | 2 
| | —Biogra. Brit. V.-New and Gen. Biogra. Di&, 1798, VI, p. 61. . 
| | Dryden 5 
| | 3 
1 
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Dryden introduces Spenſer and Fairfax al- 
moſt on a level as the leading authors of their 
times; and ſeems eveli to give the preference 
to the latter in point of harmony, And Wal- 
ler confeſſed he owed the muſic of his numbers 
to him. 

King James valued his Taſſo above all other 
Engliſh poetry, and King Charles in the time 
of his confinement uſed to divert himſelf by 
reading it. 


rv — ——— 


ROBERT GREEN. 


* Robert Green, one of the paſtoral Sonnet- 
& Makers of Q. Elizabeth, cotemporary with 
Dr. Lodge, with whom he was aſſociated 
in the writing of ſeveral Comedies, namely, 
ce the Laws of Nature,, Lady Alimony, 
© Liberaliry and Prodigality,* and a Maſque 
called Luminalia;' beſides which, he wrote 
alone the comedies of © Friar Bacon and Fair 
Emme.“ 
GREEN took his degree of A. M. at Cam- 
bridge, and afterwards at Oxford.“ He was 


cc 


* Wood's f. p. 135. 
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at this time,” ſays Wood, © a paſtoral ſonnet. 
maker and author of ſeveral things which were 
pleaſing to men and women of his time. They 
made much ſport and were valued among ſcho. 
lars, but ſince they have been moſtly fold on 
ballad-mongers ſtalls.”* He was among the 
firſt of our poets, who made a trade of litera. 
ture, . and wrote for his bread. He did not 
want wit or humour, but proſtituted his talents 
to the purpoſes of vice and obſcenity, and was 
a libertine not only in theory, but practice. 
After many years ſpent in riot and debauchery, 
he fell at laſt into the moſt abject penury, diſ- 
eaſe, and ſelf-condemnation, Cibber has in- 
ſerted from his“ Groatſworth of Wit,” the 
letter of remorſe+ which he latterly ſent to his 
illuſed and deſerted wife. He died 5 Sept, 
1392, 1 of a ſurfeit, taken by eating pickled 
herrings, and drinking rheniſh wine with them, 
at a banquet, at which was preſent Thomas 
Naſh, who was his cotemporary at Cambridge, 
and rallies him in his“ Apology of Pierce 
Pennyleſs,”$ | 

Of his numerous works, Tanner enumerates 
the following titles, (beſides thoſe abovemen- 


* Wood's f. I. p. 135. + But this letter is aſſerted by Naſh, in his 
« Apology of Pierce Pennyleſs, 1593, to be a forgery, Biog. Dram. 
1. p. 493. f Steevens's Shakeſp. 1778, pref, p. 278—Wood's f. I. p 
137, $I Cibber's Lives, I. p. 91. 


tioned, 
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tioned, in which he had a ſhare with Lodge) 
II. Euphues his Cenſure to Philautas, Lond. 
1587, 4to.— II. A Quip for an Upſtart Cour- 
tier: or a Diſpute between Velvet Breeches and 
Cloth Breeches, Lond. 1592, 1620, 4t0.— III. 
His Mourning Garment given him by Repent- 
ance at the Funerals of Love, printed in the 
city of Callipolis, Lond. 1590, 1616, 4t0.— 
IV. Groats Worth of Wit bought with a Mil- 
lion of Repentance, Lond. 1616, 4to.—V, 
Thieves falling out, True Men come by their 
Goods: or the Bellman wanteth a Clapper, 4to, 
VI. Philomela, the Lady Fitzwalter's Night- 
ingale, Lond. 1615, 4to.—VII. His Nuſquam 
ſera eſt : or a Treatiſe deciphering thoſe parti- 
cular Vanities that hinder youthfull Gentlemen 
from attaining to their intended Perfections, 
Lond. 1607, 4to.—VIII. The Hiſtory of Frier 
Bacon and Frier Bunguy.—IX. Green's Ghoſt 
Haunting Conny Catchers, Lond. 1626, 4to. 
X. Planetomachia; or the firſt part of the 
General Oppoſition of the Seven Planets, Lond. 
1585, 4to.— XI. Mamillia; the ſecond part of 
the Triumph of Pallas, wherein with perpetual 
fame the conſtancy of gentlewomen is canon- 
ized, &c. Lond. 1593, 4to. tranſlated from the 
Ttalian,—XII. The Royal Exchange, contayn. 
ing ſundry Aphoriſms, Lond. 1590, 4t10.—X1I1, 
The Spaniſh Maſquerade, deſcribing the pride, 
O2 &c. 
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&c. of that nation, Lond. 1589, 4to.—XTV, 
The Tritameron of L.ove, Lond. 1584, 4to.— 
XV, Ciceronis Amorem, wherein is diſcourſcd 
the prime of Cicero's worth, Lond. 1639, 4to. 
XVI. Ncws both from Heaven and Hell, 
prohibited at firſt for writing of books, and 
baniſhed at the laſt, for diſplaying of Coney. 
catchers, Lond. 1593, 4to.—X VII. His tranſ. 
lation of the Funeral Sermon of P. Gregory 
XIII. Lond. 15856. —-XVIII. Green's Funerals 
in XIV Sonnets, by R. B. gent. Lond. 1594, 
4to.— The tenth ſonnet is a catalogue of his 
works, moſt of which are mentioned above: 
the reſt are, Camilla: the card of Fancy: Me- 
nophen. Metamorphoſis : Orpharien, King of 
Denmark: Cenſure : Diſputation.“ 

But the compiler of the Biographia Drama- 
tica enumerates as his undoubted compoſitions, 
—XIX, The Hiſtory of Orlando Furioſo, one 
of the twelve peers of France, 4to. 1594.— 
XX, The Scottiſhe Story of James the Fourthe 
ſlaine at Floddon, intermixed with a pleaſant 
comedie, preſented by Oleron, King of the 
Fairies, 1599 3 entered at Stationer's Hall, 
1594.,—XXI. The Hiſtory of Jobe, N. P. 
Which had been in the poſſeſſion of Mr. War— 


burton. 


# Tanner's Bibl. p. 340. 


A. Wood 
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A. Wood ſays, he wrote againſt, or at leaſt 
reflected upon Gabriel Harvey, in ſeveral of his 
writings; whereupon Harvey, not able to bear 
his abuſes, inhumanly trampled on him after 
he was laid in his grave.“ 

The following lines are extracted from a 
pamphlet publiſhed by Gabriel Harvey after 
Green's death, entitled“ Foure Letters, and 
certaine Sonnets: eſpecially touching Robert 
Greene and other parties by him abuſed, 4to. 
1592. 

Robertus Greene, utriuſque Academiæ Ar- 
tium Magiſter, de Seipſo. 


« [le ego, cui riſus, rumores, feſta, puellæ, 
Vana libellorum ſcriptio, vita fuit: 

% Prodigus ut vidi ver, æſtatemque furoris, 
« Autumno, atque Hyemi, cum cane dico vale, 

© Ingenii bullam; plumam artis; fiſtulam amandi; 
Ecquæ non miſero plangat amore tono?“ 1 


THOMAS LODGE. 


* Thomas Lodge, a Doctor of Phyſic, 
* who flouriſht in Q. Elizabeth's reign, and 


** was one of the writers of thoſe pretty old 


* Wood's f. I, 137. 1 Biog. Dram. I. p. 199. 
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„ paſtoral ſongs, which were very much the 
&« ſtrain of thoſe times.” 

He was deſcended from thoſe of his name in 
Lincolnſhire; became a member of the univer. 
fity of Oxford about 1573, and was ſoon diſtin. 
guiſhed for his poetical talents, After taking 
one degree in arts, he left it tor the metropolis, 
where he became celebrated for his ſatirical 
powers. But not chooſing to truſt to the barren 
reſources of the laurel, he applied himſelf (tre. 
nuouſly to phyſie, and obtained great practice, 
eſpecially among the Roman Catholics, of whoſe 
perſuaſion he was ſuppoſed to be. He exerciſed 
this profeſſion in Warwick-lane, in the begin- 
ning of the reign of James I, and afterwards, on 
Lambert-hill, and removed thence a little before 
his death, to the pariſh of St, Mary Magdalen, 
in Old-Fiſh-ſtreet, where he died, (of the plague, 
it is ſuppoled) in September 1623“. 

Of the four dramatic pieces mentioned under 
the character of Green, (who is ſaid to have aſ- 
ſiſted in their compoſition) it has ſince been ob- 
ſerved, that three are printed anonimouſly, and 
the laſt was written on a particular occaſion, 
which concurred two years after Lopce's death, 
and thirty-five after that of Green+. 

Beſides theſe, Lodge wrote, I. Alarm againſt, 


* Wood's Ath. I. p. 495. + New and General Biogr, Dict vol. IX, 
p. 394+ See alſo Biog. Dram, 


Ulurers, 


* 
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Uſurers, containing tried experiences againſt 


' worldly abuſes, Lond. 1584.—II. Hiſtory of 


Tribonius and Priſæria, with Truth's Com- 
plaint over England, —III. Euphues Golden 
Legacy*, IV. Wounds of civil War, a tra- 
gedy, 1594, 4to.— V. Looking-glaſs for Lon- 
don and England, a tragi- comedy, 1598, (aſ- 
ſiſted by Robert Green). VI. Treatiſe of the 
Plague, containing the nature, ſigns and acci— 
dents of the ſame, &c. Lond. 1603, 4to.— 
VII. Counteſs of Lincoln's Nurſery, Oxf. 
1622, in two or three ſheets, in 4to.—VIII. 
Treatiſe in Defence of Plays.—IX. He tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh, Joſephus's Hiſtory, or Anti- 
quities of the Jews, L.ond. 1602, 1609, 1620, 
&c. fol.—X., The Works both moral and natu- 


ral, of Luc. An. Seneca, Lond. 1614, 1620, 
fol. &c. 


JOHN LILLY. 


— 


« John Lilly, a writer of ſeveral old-fa- 
# ſhioned Comedies and Tragedies, which have 


* Roſalynde or Euphues golden Legacy”, on which, Shakeſpeare's 
« As You like it” is ſaid to be founded, has been lately reprinted from 
the edition of 1590, collated with that of 1623, in © Harding's an- 
cient and modern Miſcellany, or Shakeſpearean Muſeum,” 1794. 

t Wood's Ath, I. p. 498, Cibb. Lives, I. p. 166, 
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been printed together in a volume, and might 
„ perhaps when time was, be in very good re- 
& queſt, namely, Endymion, The Woman in 
* the Moon, Midas, Mother Boniby, Galatea, 
% Sapho and Phao, Comedies, a Warning for 
«© fair Women.” 

Joun LitLy or LyIII,“ was born in the 
wilds of Kent about 1553, was educated at 
Oxford, 156g9—A. B. 1573. A. M. 1575. 
On ſome diſguſt he removed to Cambridge, 
whence he went to Court, and attracting the 
notice of Q. Elizabeth, had ſome expecta- 
tions of the poſt of maſter of the Revels, but 
was diſappointed. It is not known when he 
died, but he was living in 1397. He was 
reputed,” ſays Wood, fa rare poet, witty, 
camical, and facetious.” The following is the 
correct liſt of his plays. 

I, Alexander and Campaſpe, a Tragi Com. 
4to. 1584. II. Endimion, Com. 4to. 1591. III. 
Sappho and Phaon, Com. 4to. 1591. IV. Ga- 
latea, Com. 4to. 1592. V. Mydas, Com. 4to. 
1592. VI. Mother Bombye, Com. 4to. 1594. 
VII. Woman in the Moon, Com, 4to. 1597. 
VIII. Maid her Metamorphoſis, 4to. 1600. 
IX, Love his Metamorphoſis, Dram, Paſt, 4to. 


„ William Lilly, the grammarian, was a native of Odiam, in Hamp- 
Mire, and died 1532, + Ath, I. p. 295, 
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16501. -Six of theſe were reprinted in Oct. 1632, 
by Henry Blount, Eſq. (who was afterwards 
knighted®) under the title of“ Court-Come- 
dies.“ Beſides theſe plays, Lilly was author of 
« Euphues and his England; containing his 
voyage and adventures, mixed with ſundry 
pretty diſcourſes of honeſt love, the deſcription 
of the country, the court, and the manner of 
that iſle,” &c, Lond. 1580, and 82, in two 
parts, in a large 8vo.— 1597, 4to. 1606, 1636, 


Ato. T Euphues: the Anatomy of Wit, or 


the Delights of Wit in Youth, &c.“ Lond. 
1581, 4to. corrected and amended, Lond, 1606, 
1623, 1630, 4to. This was conſidered as an 
attempt ro reform and purify the Engliſh lan- 
guage. For Blount ſays, Our nation are in 
his debt for a new Engliſh, which he taught 
them: Euphues and his England, began firſt 
that language all our ladies were his ſcholars ; 
and that beauty at court which could not parley 
Euphuiſme (that is to ſay) who was unable to 
converſe in that pure and reformed Engliſh, 
which he had formed his work to be the ſtandard 


* Could this be Sir Henry Blount of Tittenhanger, the traveller 
and author of a“ Voyage to the Levant,” who was knighted 163g ? 
Cibber, on what authority I know not, calls kim “ Mr. Blount, a 
gentleman who has made himſelf known to the world by.ſeveral 
pieces of his own writing, as “ Horæ Subſecivæ, his « Microcoſ« 
mography,” &c,—Cibb, Lives. I, p. 110, + Tanner, p. 493. 
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of, was as little regarded as ſhe which now there 
fpeiks not French.” But notwithſtanding this 
Praiſe, the work is ſaid to be written in an un- 
natural and affected jargon, which corrupted 
the language of the age with miſerable pedan- 
tries.“ + 


THOMAS NAS H. 


— — — ———: . — ũ — — — — 


* Thomas Naſh, one of thoſe that may ſerve 
to fill up the catalogue of Engliſh Dramatic 
Writers: his mention'd Comedies are“ Sum- 
mer's laſt Will and Teſtament,” and © See 


eq 


* 


% me and See me not.“ 


Nasn was a native of Leoſtoff in Suffolk: 
ne was educated at St. John's College, where he 
became A. B. 1585, It appears probable by 
the ſpirit and ſentiments of his Pierce Penny- 
leſs, that he afterwards met with ſevere diſap- 
pointments 1n the world, which from the cha- 
racter of his comrade Greene, it is moſt likely, 


* See Cibb. Lives, ut ſupr. and Biog. Dram. I. p. 290. + Lilly 
wrote alſo azainſt Martin Marprelate, the“ Preface to Mr. Thomas 
Watſon's paſſionate Century of Love.“ Tann. p. 493. f Cibber by 
a ſtrange miſtake, has placed Naſh in the reign of Charles I, 
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aroſe from his own indiſcretions, He is ſup- 
poſed to have died about 1600. Wood fays, 
he was a great ſcofter, and the antagoniſt® of 
Gabriel Harvey, with whom he was engaged in 
2 moſt virulent paper war, particularly in his 
tract entitled, © Have with you to Saffron- 
Walden.” The proper titles of his Dramatic 
Performances are, I. Dido, Queen of Carthage.+ 
Trag. 4to. 1594. II. Summer's laſt Will and 
Teſtament, Com. 4to. 1600, III. The Iſle of 
Dogs, Com. not publiſhed. In the latter period 
of his life, he publiſhed a pamphlet, called, 


« Chriſt's Tears over Jeruſalem,” in which he 


laments his former courſes, From an extract 
from his“ Pierce Pennyleſs,” in Cibber's Lives, 
it would ſeem as if he wrote with conſiderable 
eaſe, harmony, and energy: but Malone ſays, 
that“ of all the writers of the age of Queen 
Elizabeth, Naſhe is the moſt licentious in his 
language; perpetually diſtorting words from 
their primitive ſignification, in a manner often 
puerile and ridiculous, but more frequently in- 
comprehenſible and abſurd, His prole-works, 
if they were collected together, would perhaps 
exhibit a greater farrago of unintelligible jargon, 
than is to be found in the productions of any 
author, ancient or modern.“ 4 


* Faſt. I. p. 128. + Aſſiſted by Marlow $ Stcevens's Shakſp. 
1778, pref. 225. 


GABRIEL. 
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GABRIEL Harvey was rather a Latin than 
an Engliſh poet: but there is mention of his 
« Engliſh Hexameters,”* in his correſpondence 
with Spenſer, of whom he was an intimate 
friend, He was a native of Saffron-Walden in 
Eſſex; his father, according to Naſh, having 
been a rope-maker there. He was firſt educated 
at Chriſt College, Cambridge, and afterwards a 
Fellow of Trinity-Hall, where he had the cha— 
racter of an excellent orator and poet: and in 
his elder years he applied to aſtrology, in which 
he attained to much celebrity. It was in his 
„ Advertiſement for Pap-hatchet and Martin 
Marprelate,” that he trampled on Greene's me- 
mory, which brought him under the rod of T, 
Naſh, He is ſuppoled to be the ſame Gabriel 
Harvey, LL. D. who died in 1630, when he 
muſt have been nearly go years old. 


Letters at the end of Spenſer's poems, printed for Tonſon, 17 ;a, 
Duod. vol. VI. p. 205. © I like your Engliſh Haxameters ſo well,” 
ſays Spenſer, © that I alſo enure my pen ſometimes in that Kind, 
&c.— See alſo p. 310. | 
+ Wood's Faſt. I, p. 128, 129. Tann. Bibl. p. 383. 
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THOMAS PRESTON. 


& Thomas Preſton, the author of Cambiſes 
© King of Perſia, a Tragi-comedy,” 

This obſcure writer ought to have found an 
earlier place in this compilation, had he not been 
overlooked. He was Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge, and afterwards LL. D. and Malter 
of Trinity Hall, In 1564, at the entertainment 
of Q. Elizabeth at their Univerſity, he acted to 
well in the tragedy of Dido, a Latin play by 
John Ritwiſe, as to obtain a penſion of 20l. a 
year from her Majeſty.* 


— — 


THOMAS KID. 


— ůů 


«© Thomas Kid, a writer that ſeems to have 
been of pretty good eſteem for verſify ing in 


# Biog. Dram. I. p. or, 


& for- 
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cc former times, being quoted amongſt ſome of 
ce the more fam'd poets, as Spenſer, Drayton, 
c Daniel, Lodge, &c. with whom he was cither 
& cotemporary or not much later. There is 
« particularly remembered his tragedy Cor- 
“ nella,” 

The circumſtances of this author's life are 
wholly unknown. He ſeems, like the generality 
of poets, to have been poor, and probably died 


about 1594, or 1595. The compiler of the 


Biographia Dramatica ſays, he was the conſtant 
object of ridicule amongſt his cotemporaries and 
immediate ſucceſſors.® The tragedy of Cor- 
nelia was printed in 1584, and is reprinted in 
Dodſley's Collection of Old Plays. He allo 
wrote The Spaniſh Tragedy, or Hieronimo 
is mad again, 4to. 1603. But acted probably 
before 1590. This is allo in Dodſ. Coll. He 
is conjectured to have been the author of“ So- 
lyman and Perſeda, a Trag. 4to. 1399. 


— ere en —nn—_—_ 


THOMAS STORER. 


& Thomas Storer, one of the writers of Queen 


* I, p. 276, Biog. Dram. I. p. 276. 


« Eli 
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* Flizabeth's time, of thoſe paſtoral Airs and 
« Madrigals, of which we have a Collection in 
« book called England's Helicon.” 

He was ſon of John Storer, a Londoner, and 
elected ſtudent of Chriſt-Church, Oxford, about 
1587, and became A. M. when he had the fame 


of excellent poetical talents, which were not 


only exhibited in verſes before the books of 
many members of the Univerſity, but in his 
poem entitled“ the Lite and Death of Thomas 
Wolſey, Cardinal; divided into three parts; 
his aſpiring ; triumph; and death. Lond. 1 599, 
in 10 ſheets in 4to. He is particularly com- 
mended by his friend Charles Fitzgefffey“ for 
this work, He allo obtained great credit from 
thoſe little poems already mentioned, which af- 
terwards found their way into England's He- 
licon.“ He died in the pariſh of St. Michael 
Baſinghaugh, London, in Nov. 1604, and had 
his memory celebrated by many copies of verſes 
on his death. | 


* In Affanis, &c, Oxon, 1601, lib. I. + Wood's Ath. I. p. 326, 327. 


THOMAS 
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THOMAS WATSON, 


Thomas Watſon, a cotemporary imitator 
„of Sir Philip Sidny, together with Barthol— 
„ mew Young, Doctor Lodge, and ſeveral 
* others, in that paſtoral ſtrain of poetry, in 
* ſonnets and madrigals already mentioned,” 

He was a native of London, and educated at 
Oxford, where he applied all his ſtudies to 
poetry and romance, in which he obtained an 
honourable name, Hence he returned to the 
metropolis, where he ſtudied the law. He wrote 
I. a Latin Eclogue on the Death of Sir Francis 
Walſingham. Lond. 1590, 4to. in two ſheets, 
II. Amintæ Gaudia, in hexameter verſes, Lond. 
1592. 410. III. E hi or the Paſſionate 
Century of Love. Lond. 4to. It conſiſts of 100 
copies of Love- verſes.— Of this and the follow- 
ing works of Watſon, I ſhall give the ingenious 
account of T. P. [in whom I think I recognize 
a molt accompliſhed poet, and accurate biogra- 
pher] publiſhed in the Geatleman's Magazine, 
vol. Ixviii. p. 668, for Auguſt 1998. —* T hetc 
amatory poems of Watſon, which led Mr. Stce- 
vens to pronounce him an older and much more 

elegant 
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elegant Sonnetteer than Shakeſpeare, are“ di- 
« yided into two parts, whereof the firſt expreſ- 
« ſeth the author's ſufferance in love; the lat- 
te ter his long Farewell to Love and all his 
“ Tyrannie compoled,” the title adds, “ by 
« Thomas Watſon, gentleman, and publiſhed 
te at the requelt of certaine gentlemen his very 
% Frendes. No date, but entered on the Sta- 
tioners books in 1581, under the title of“ Wat- 
ſon's Paſſions, manifeſting the true Frenzy of 
Love.“ Among the Harleian MSS. in the 
Britiſh Muſeum is a preſentation copy of the 
ſame work with the following diverfity of title: 
A Looking-Glaſle for Loovers: wherein arg 
© conteyned two ſortes of amorous paflions ; 
* the one expreſſing the trewe eſtate and per- 
« turbations of hym that is overgon with love; 
© the other a flatt defyance to Love and all his 
* Lawes,” This copy contains 78 ſonnets, a 
latin epilogue, and an introductory pozm © Au- 
thoris ad libellum ſuum Protrepticon.” Twenty— 
two ſonnets are added in the printed copy, which 
is dedicated to Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxen- 
ford, and has commendatory verſes by G. Buck, 
T. Acheley, C. Downhalus, M. Roydon, and 
G. Peele, A quatorzain of the author's thus 
begins 5 
« My little booke, goe hye thee hence away, 


Whoſe price (Gud Knows) will countervaile no parte 
Of paines I tooke to make thee what thou arte,” 
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Sed tempora mutantur; for the price, which 
originally might be /xpence, has advanced to 
51. 10s. [See Dr. Farmer's* Sale Catalogue,] 

Watſon in his ſonnets has made tree ule of 
the Greek, Latin, Italian and French poets, but 
with handſome and liberal acknowledgment for 
aſſiſtance derived. Wood has omitted to men- 
tion that Watſon's Latin eclogue cn tlie death 
of Sir Francis Walſingham, was ſiiled © Meli 
beus,” and (confounding the poet with the di- 
vine, as Meres had done before) he has given 
much credit to Watſon, Biſhop of Lincoln, tor 
tranſlating the Antigone“ f of Sophocies, 
which was publiſhed by our author in 1581, and 
is thus alluded to before one of his love-fonnets, 

% For his ſenſe in this place he is very like 
e unto himſelfe, in a theame, deducted out oi the 
e bowelles of Antigone in Sophocles, which he 
de lately tranſlated into Latine, and publiſhed in 
„print.“ Prelim. to ſon. 79. 

Before his firſt ſonnet, Watſon ſpeaks of a 


* Dr. Farmer's Library ſold for 22101, and his pictures for gg. 
The whole, it is eſtimated, was originally purchaſed by the Doctor iv! 
a ſum much under 500l, —-Gent, Mag, Aug. 1798. vol. Ixvii!, p. 727. 

+ See Faſt. Oxon. I. p. 82. From Aſcham's Scholemaſter 1377, 
and Harvey's letter to Spenſer dated 1579, it appears that Thomas 
Watſon, Maſter of St, [John's College, Cambridge, and afterwarc: 
Biſhop of Lincoln, had compoſed a tragedy in Latin, called“ Ab- 
ſolon,” whence the origin of Wood's miſtake. But the Biſhop did nt 
ſuffer his work to be printed “ becauſe in locis paribus, anapz{u: 
was twice or thrice wed inſtead of iambus,” 

work, 
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work, which he wrote long ſince, © De Remedio 
Amoris,” and lately perfected to the good liking 
of many that had ſeen and peruſed it, though 
not fully to his own fancy, which cauſed kim 
« as yet to kepe it backe from the printe.” Be- 
fore another, he ſpeaks of being buſted in tran!- 
lating Petrarch's Sonnets into Latin, In his 
75th ſonnet, he“ boroweth from certaine La— 
« tine verſes of his owne, made long agot upon 
te the love abuſes of Jupiter, in a certaine 
« piece of worke written in the commendation 
« of women kinde.” The ſeveral works here 
ſpoken of, in all probability never rcached the 
preſs. | 

In 1382, Watſon publiſhed “ Ad Olan— 
e dum de Eulogiis fereniſime noſtre El:za4- 
“ bethce poſt Anglorum prœlia cantatis, Ne- 
* caltichon.“ [ Sec Herb, Typ. Ant.] In 1586 
he paraphraſed in latin verſe the © Raptus ke- 
lenz” of Coluthus; which in 1587 was turned 
into Engliſh rhyme by Chr. Marlow, the ini. 
tials of whoſe name are ſubſcribed to the dedi- 
cation of Watſon's © Amyntz Gaudia,“ in the 
title to which work Watſon is ſtyled “ Juris 
[tudioſo,” This Latin verſion of Taſſo's poem 
was Engliſhed by J. T. in 1594 and intituled 
An ould facioned Love.” Another tran{la- 
tion was made in hexameter verſe by Ab. 


Faunce; who ſays in his dedication of it to 
P 2 Mary, 
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Mary, Counteſs of Pembroke, “ I have ſome. 
© what altered S. Taſloe's Italian, and M. Wat- 
& ſon's Latine Amyntas, to make them both 
© one Engliſh,” Naſh in his epiſtle before 
Greene's Menaphon, thus ſpeaks of the two 
tranſlators: “ Sweete Maſter Fraunce, by his 
« excellent tranſlation of Maſter Thomas Wat— 
« ſon's ſugred Amyntas, animated the dulled 
<* ſpirits to high-witted endevors.” 'The num- 
ber of good poets, he adds, are very ſmall; 
and in trueth, I know not almoſt any of late 
s dayes that hath ſhewed himſelf ſingular in any 
„ ſpeciall Latine poem, Maſter Watſon except, 
*« whoſe Amyntas and tranſlated Antigone may 
e march in equipage of honour with any of 
„ our ancient poets.” Gabriel Harvey, in his 
« Foure Letters and certaine Sonnets” 1 592, 
ſays, © I cordially recommend to the deare lo- 
«© vers of the muſes, and namely to the protel- 
c ſed ſonnes of the ſame, Ab. Fraunce, Thomas 
« Watſon, and the reſt, whom I affeCtionately 
« thank for their ſtudious endevors commen- 
& dably employed in enriching their native 
tongue.“ 

In 1590, was printed © The firſt ſett of 
Italian Madrigalls, Engliſhed by Thomas 
% Watſon, Gentleman, not to the ſenſe of the 


« original dittie, but after the affection of the 


&© noate: with two excellent Madrigalls of M. 
6.00 
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« Wm Byrd's, compoſed after the Italian Vaine, 
&« at the requeſt of the ſaid Thomas Watſon,” 
Before theſe madrigals, are two copies of Latin 
verſcs by Watſon ; one addreſſed to Luca Ma- 
ren zio, a celebrated compoſer;“ the other to 
Robert Devereux, Earl of Eſſex. A Latin 
hexaſticon is likewiſe prefixed to Greene's ©* Ci. 
ceronis Amor,” ſigned Thoinas Watſon, Oxon. 

In the © Phoenix Neſt” 1593, are two poems 
ſigned T. W. [i. e. Thomas Watſon] and the 
ſame ſignature at length is ſubſcribed to five 


paſtoral pieces in England's Helicon” 1600, 


whence Phillips has conſidered him as eminent 
in “ paſtoral”—ln Meres's “ Wit's Treaſury” 
1598, Watſon is claſſed with Harvey, Leland, 
Newton, and others of his countrymen for 
having “ attained good report and honourable 
* advancement” as a Latin poet. He is ranked 


alſo amongſt our beſt for tragedy and pal- 


toral.” And in another piece, Meres elegantly 
compliments him by ſay ing, “ as Italy had Pe- 


trarch, ſo England had Thomas Watſon.” This 


compliment however, might have been borrowed 
from the following lines, which may ſuitably 
conclude theſe notices, ſhould they not already 
be thought too prolix. 


* For delicious arts and ſweete invention in madrigals,” ſays 


Brathwaite, „Luca Marenzio excelleth all others,” Compleat Gen- 
teman, 


F 2 2 4 
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A quatorzain [by G. Buck, printed before 
Hekatompathia] in commendation of Maſter 
Thomas Watſon, and of his miftreſs, for whom 


he wrote this book of paſſionat fonneres,” 

% The ſtarrs which did at Petrarch's birthday raigne, 
Were fixt againe at thy nativity, 
Deſtening thee the Thuſcan's poeſie, 

Who fcal'd the ſkics in lofty Quatorzain: 

The Muſes gave to thee thy fatal vaine, 
The very ſame that Petrarch had, whereby 
Madonna Laure's fame is growne ſo hy, 

And that whereby his glory he did gaine. 
I hou haſt a Laure, whom well thou doſt commend, 
And to her praiſe thy paſſion ſongs do tend, 

Yee both ſuch praiſe deſerve, as noug ht can ſmother. 
In briefe, with Petrarch, and his Laure, in grace 


Thou and thy dame be equall, ſave, percaſe, 
Thou paſſe the one, and ſhee excells the other.“ 
T. P.* 


— — —gt 


WILLIAM WAGEN. 


«© William Wager, the Authour of that old 
interlude, called Tom Tiler, and his wife: 
he alſo wrote two Comedies The tryal ot 
Chivalry, and“ The Longer thou liveſt, 
the more fool thou art.” 


* Fee alſo Gent, Mag. vol. Ixili. p. 904. 
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Of this author no particulars are known, He 
lived in the rcign of Q. Elizabeth. The com- 
piler of the Biographia Dramatica mentions 
none of his plays but the laſt.“ 


WILLIAM WARNER. 


— => > © — —— — — 


« William Warner, a good honeſt plain 
« writer of moral rules and precepts, in that 
« old. faſhioned kind of ſeven-footed verſe, which 
6 yet ſometimes is in uſe, though in different 
« manner, that is to ſay, divided into two, He 
© may be reckoned with ſeveral other writers 
of the ſame rime: i. e. Queen Elizabeth's 
reign z who, though inferiour to Siday, Spen- 
cer, Drayton and Daniel, yet have been 
thought by ſome not unworthy to be remem- 
ber'd and quoted; namely George Gaſcoigne, 
„Th. Hudſon, John Markham, Thomas 
* Achely, John Weever, Ch. Middleton, George 
* Turberville, Henry Conſtable, Sir Edu. 


Dyer, Thomas Churchyard, Charles Firz. 
geoffry.“ 
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Wood's Ath. I. p. 461. I. p. 262, 263. Tann. Bibl. p. 56. 
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216 THEATRUM poETARUM. 

WILLIAu WARNER was a native of War. 
wickſhire, and educated at Oxford, where he 
ſpent his time in the flowery paths of poetry, 


hiſtory and romance, in preference to the dry 


purſuits of logic and philoſophy, and departed 
without a degree to the metropolis, where he 
ſoon became diſtinguiſhed among the minor 
poets, ' It is ſaid that in the latter part of his 
life, he was retained in the ſervice of Henry 
Carey, Lord Hunſdon, to whom he dedicates 
his poem. But Mr. Hoole, the tranſlator of 
Taſſo, has communicated to the late editor of 
Percy's Ballads, the following extract from the 
pariſh Regiſter of Amwell, in Hertfordſhire, 
1608—1609—* Maſter William Warner, a 
man of good yeares and of honeſt reputation; 
by his profeſſion an atturnye of the Common 
Pleas; author of Albion's England, diynge 
ſuddenly in the night in his bedde, without any 
former complaynt or ſickneſſe, on Thurſday 
night beeinge the gth daye of March; was bu- 
ried the Saturday following, and lyeth in the 
church at the corner under the ſtone of Walter 
Ffader.“ Signed Tho. Haſſall, Vicarius“. 
This poet's great work was his “ Albion's 
England,“ in 13 books, commonly ſuppoſed to 


be firſt printed in 1592, at Lond. by T. Orwin, 


Fercy's Ballads, 4th edit. vol, ii. p. 239. 
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Ito, in the Black Letter.“ It is an epitome of 
the Britiſh Hiſtory, and (according to the edi- 
tor of the Muſes Library”+) written with 
great learning, ſenſe, and ſpirit ; in ſome places 
fine to an extraordinary degree, of which an in- 
ſtance is given in the ſtory of Argentile and 
Curan; a tale, which the critic calls, full of 
beautiful incidents in the romantic taſte, ex- 


tremely affecting, rich in ornament, wonderfully | 


various in ſtyle; and in ſhort one of the moſt 
beautiful paſtorals to be met with. To which 
opinion, Dr. Percy adds, nothing can be ob- 
jected, unleſs perhaps an affected quaintneſs in 
ſome of his expreſſions, and an indelicacy in 
ſome of his paitoral images. 

Warner's cotemporarics ranked him on a le- 
vel with Spenſer, and called him the Homer and 
Virgil of their age, But Percy remarks, that he 
rather reſembled Ovid, whoſe Metamorphoſis 
he ſeems to have taken for a model, having de- 
duced a perpetual Poem from the Deluge down 
to the zra of Elizabeth, full of lively digreſ- 
ſions and entertaining epiſodes, And though 
he is ſometimes harſh, affected and obſcene, he 
often diſplays a moſt charming and pathetic 
ſimplicity. 


* Wart, Hiſt, Poet, III. p. 474. But it is entered in the Stationer's 


books, 7th Nov, 1586,Ibid. + 1738, Svo. by Mrs, Cooper. 3 Per- 
£y'S Ball, ut ſupr. 
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Warner was numbered in his own time among 
the refiners of the Engliſh Tongue, which © by 
his pen” (ſays Fr. Meres, in the ſecond part of 
Wit's Academy,“) * was much enriched and 
oorgeouſly inveſted in rare ornaments and re- 
iplendent habiliments.“ 

Warner was allo a tranſlator of Plautus, and 
wrote a novel or rather a fuite of ſtories, much 
in the ſtyle of the adventures of Heliodorus's 
Ethiopic Romance, dedicated to Lord Hunſdon, 
entitled“ Syrinx, or a Seavenfold Haiſtorie, 
handled with varietie of plzaſant and profitable, 
both comicall, and tragicall, argument, newly 
peruſed and amended by the firſt author W. 
Warner. At London, printed by Thomas Pur- 
foote, &c. 1597. 

RoperT SUUTHWELL, a cotemporary of War— 
ner, was deſcended from the antient and honour- 
able family of Southwell of Norfolk, and travel- 
ling abroad entered into the ſocicty of Jeſuits. 
Some years afterwards, returning to his native 
country as an agent of Popery, he was taken and 
executed at London, 3d March, 1595.4 He 
wrote, I. Epiſtle of Comfort to thoſe Catholics, 
who lye under reſtraint, Lond. 1595, 8vo. II. A 
Supplication to Q. Eliz. Book, I.—III. Epiſtle 


Fol. 280. edit. 1598. + Wart. Hiſt. Poet. III. p. 473. See alto 
Warner's character in Headley's Select Beauties, vol, I. p. Ixiv. I Tani 
Bibl. p. £53: 


(0 
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to his father to forſake the World,—8vo, and 
Lond, 1620, 8vo. IV. St. Peter's Compliment, 
with other poems, Lond. 1595, 4to. and 1620, 
gvo. V. Mæoniæ: or certain excellent Poems and 
Spiritual Hymns: omitted in the laſt impreſ— 
ſion of Peter's Complaint, Lond. 1595, 4to. and 
1620, 8 vo. VI. Mary Magdalenc's Tears, Ibid. 
Triumphs over Death: or a Conſolatory Epiſtle 
for Afflicted Minds in the affects of dying 
friends, Lond. 1595, 1596, 4to. publilhed by 
John Truſſell. This epiſtle, in proſe and verſe, 
was written for the uſe of Thomas Howard, at- 
terwards Earl of Suffulk, on the death of his 
ſiſter Marguret, Lond. 1620, 8vo. VII. Poe- 
mata Spiritualia, in Englith—De Myſteriis in- 
carnationis Domini, &c.“ 

There is a moral charm, fays Headley,+ in 
the little pieces of Southwell, that will preju- 
dice moſt readers of feeling in their favour. 
Bolton, in his Hypercritica makes mention of 
him. Never mult be forgotten St. Peter's 
Complaint, and thoſe other ſerious Poems ſaid 
to be father Southwell's: the Engliſh whereof 
as it is moſt proper, ſo the ſharpneſs and light 
of wit is very rare in them.” Þ 


„Tann. ut ſupr. Wood's Ath. I. p, 334. + Select Beauties, 

II. p. 151. 
+ George Whetſtone, another cotemporary, already mentioned, p. 
133, Was author of “ Seven Days Exerciſe, containing ſo many Di- 
courſes 
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Of Tu. Hupson, whoſe name is mentioned | 
with ſeveral others, under the character of War. | . 
ner, my reſcarches have furniſhed me with no 3 
farther account. Some extracts from his poems 
are to be found in“ England's Parnaſſus, or the 
Choyceſt Flowers of our Modern Poets, with 
their poeticall Compariſons, Deſcriptions of 
Bewties, Perſonages, Caſtles, Pallaces, Moun- 
taines, Groves, Seas, Springs, Rivers, &c. 
whereunto are annexed other various diſcourſes 
both pleaſant and profitable. Imprinted at Lon- 
don for N. L. C. B. and Th. Hayes, 1600.“ It 
is dedicated to Sir Thomas Monſon, by the 
author, who in moſt of the copies writes himſelt 
R. A. but in one or two, which T. Hayward 
(or rather Oldys) met with *, there is R. Allot, 


courſes concerning Marriage“ about 1590. Wood's Ath, I. p. 334 3 
Ames records The Mirour of Majeſtrates, by G. Whetſtone, 1584 4 
to. printed for Richard Jones. Hiſt. Print. p. 347. Warton had never % 
ſeen it, but believed it had nothing to do with the we!l-known Poems 
under that title, Hiſt. Poet. III. p. 279. 

* T. Hayward's Quinteſſence of Engliſh Poetry, 1740. Pref. 
P-. vili. 
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of which name there was a bookſeller at that 
time, but it is not known whether he was the 
collector. However in a little book of epigrams, 
by John Weever, printed in 1599, (12mo.) 
Warton found the following compliment, 


Ad Robertum Allot, et Chriſtopherum Middleton 
© Quicke are your wits, ſharpe your conceits, 
Short and more ſweet, your Jays: 
' Quick but no wit, ſharp no conceit, 
Short and leife ſweet my praiſe.” 


This performance however, fays Hayward, 
(or his friend), © is evidently defective in ſe- 
veral reſpects.“ The compiler “ cites no more 
than the names of his authors to their verſes, 
who are moſt of them now ſo obſolete, that not 
knowing what they wrote, we can have no re- 
courſe to their works, if ſtill extant. And, 
perhaps, this might be done deſignedly, to pre- 
vent ſome, tho' not all, readers from diſcover- 
ing his indiſcretion in maiming ſome thoughts, 
his preſumption in altering others, and his error 
in aſcribing to one poet what had been wrote by 


another, This artifice, if real, © ſays he,” does 


not prevent us from obſerving his ill judgment 
in the choice of his authors; and in his extracts 
from them, his negligence in repeating the ſame 
paſſages in different places, and particularly his 
unpardonable haſte and irregularity, in throw- 
ing almoſt the laſt half of his book out of its 
alphabetical order, into a confuſed jumble of 
topicks 
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topicks without order or method. This book, 
bad as it is, ſuggeſts one good obſervation how- 
ever, upon the uſe and advantage of ſuch col. 
lections, which is, that they may prove more 
ſucceſsful in preſerving the beſt parts of ſome 
authors, than their works themſelves.““ But 
Warton ſays, that the extracts are made with a 
degree of taſte, And indeed from this circum- 
ſtance, and the preſervation it has given to pal- 
ſages of many ſcarce poets, whoſe very names 
might otherwiſe have been buried 1n oblivion, 
the book is very curious and valuable. The 
following is the liſt of the poets, from wholc 
works there are extracts, 

James, King of Scots. 

H. Howard, Earl of Surrey. 

See his character, - p. 43. 
Sir Thomas Wyat, - ſee p. 45. 
Maſter Sackville [ Lord Buckhurſt] 


ſee p. 65. 
M. M. [viz.] Mirrour of Magi- 
ſtrates] p | ſee p. 67. 
John Higgins, - ſee Pp; 77. 


Edward, Earl of Oxford, ſee p. 85. 
Thomas Churchyard, RCP: 71. 
Abraham Fraunce, - ſee p. 108. 
George Gaſcoigne, -- "fe p. 94. 


* Hayward's, or Oldys's Pref, ut ſupr. p. viii. ix. 


Chril- 


George Peele, . 


George Turberville, — 


Sir Philip Sydney, f 
Edmund Spenſer, 6 


Sir John Harrington, — 


Edmund Fairfax, 5 
Thomas Lodge, 6 
Robert Greene, - 
Thomas Kyd, - 
Thomas Naſh, - 
Thomas Watſon, 4 
Thomas Storer, - 
William Warner, — 
Th. Hudſon, 5 
Chriſtopher Middleton. | 
Thomas Achelly. 
Thomas Ballard. 
Charles Fitzgeffrey. 
Matthew Roydon. 

John Weever, 


William Weever, ; 
Edward Gilpin, s 
John Marſton, | 


Thomas Dekkar. 


Henry Conſtable. | 


Samuel Daniel, 


Michael Drayton. | 


George Chapman, 
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Chriſtopher Marlowe, ſee p. 113 
ſee p. 131. 
ſee: p. 117. 
ſce p. 134. 
ſee p. 148. 


ſce p. 
lee p. 


ſee p. 199. 
lee p. 193. 
ſce D, 2 
ſce p. 202. 
ſee p. 208. 
ice p. 205, 
ſee p. 215. 
ſce p. 22 


See the following 


pages. 
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John Davies. 

Joſhua Sylveſter. 

William Shakeſpeare, 

Benz. Jonſon, 

Jarvis Markham. 

The extracts from Hudſon's Poems, are nu. 
merous and full: and are ſometimes noted to 
have been copied from ſome tranſlations of his, 


CHARLES FITZ-GEFFREY. 


„0 Charles Fitz-Geoffry, a poetical writerof 
* Queen Elizabeth's reign, of ſome eſteem tor- 
% merly, I judge, by that collection of choice 
« Flowers and Deſcriptions, as well out of his, 
& as the works of ſeveral others, the molt rc- 
cc nowned Poets of our nation collected above 
« ſixty years ago.” 

I inſert FitzcEFFrREy's name here, becaulc 
Wood ſeems by miſtake to have attributed to 
him the above Collection by Allot, His words 
are © Fitzgeffrey hath made, as tis ſaid, a Col- 
ledlion of Choice Flowers and Deſcriptions as well 
out of his, as the works of ſeveral others, the 
moſt renowned Poets of our nation : collected 


about the beginning of the reign of K. James l. 
but 
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but this, though I have been many years feek- 
ing after, yet I cannot get a ſight of it.” Fitz- 


geffrey was the ſon of Alexander Fitz geoffrey, 


of a good family in Cornwall — Ie became a 
commoner of Broadgate-hall in Oxford, in 1592, 
aged 17, took the degrees in Arts, and entered 
into orders. At length he became Rector of 
St. Dominick in his own county, where he was 
eſteemed a grave and learned divine, as he was, 
while at the Univerſity, an excellent Latin Poet. 
His works are I, The Life and Death of Str 
Francis Drake; which being written in lofty 
verſe, while he was A. B. he was then called 
„e the high towering Falcon.” II. Affaniæ five 


Epigrammata lib, III. 
Cenotaphia lib. I. 
III. Several Sermons. He died at his parſo- 
ſonage of St. Dominick, and was buried in the 
chancel of the church there, 1636.44 


0 Oxon. 1601. in $vo. 


® Ath. I. p. 606. + Wood ut ſupr. f No. 6841, in Farmer's Ca- 
talogue was PFitzgeffrey's „ Bleſſed Birtliday celebrated,” Oxford, 
1634, 4to. 


| Q CHRISTOPHER; 
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C——— —— — 


CHRISTOPHER MIDDLETON. 


OOO DSS IE IE rn. 


„ Charles“ (a miſtake for Chriſtopher) 
© Middleton, another of the ſame time, or there- 
% about, of the ſame concernment in the fore- 
mentioned collection.“ 

There are ſeveral extracts from his Poems in 
Allot's Collection. But I have not been for- 
tunate enough to diſcover any thing of his hiſ- 


tory, or of the titles of his works, except the 
Life of Duke Humphry” 1600.“ 


— — 


THOMAS ACHELLY. 


His name appears, like Middleton's, with ſe- 
veral others under the account of W. Warner, 
but nothing more is ſaid of him. The extracts 
from him, in Allot's book, are very ſhort—and 
I am not able to give any further account of 
lim. + 


* Farmer's Catalogue, No. 7208. + P. 18, 26, $1, 68, 74, 105, 
152, 187, 196, 206, 224, 238, 247, 289, 393, 395, 308, 313, 319, 44% 
451, 456, | 

EpwARD 
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EpwARD GILPIN, whoſe name does not oc- 
cur in Phillips's book, has furniſhed a few paſ- 
ſages for * England's Parnaſfus,”* but his name 
is not recorded by Tanner, nor have I diſcovered 
any other memorials of him, 

M. Roypon lies under a ſimilar cloud. The 
extracts from his poems, in the above collec- 
tion, rather exceed thole from the other. + 


JOHN WEEVER, 


—ͤ SECIS 


Joun Weever, like Achelly, has his bare 
name only recorded by Phillips, among the poets 
of Queen Elizabeth's reign. His book of Epi- 
grams in 1599, (12mo.) has been already men- 
tioned, and an Epigram addreſſed to R. Allot, 
and C. Middleton, has been tranſcribed, But 
his works have eſcaped the induſtry of Tanner. 

Of W. W EVER, I am equally ignorant. 5 


® P. 67, 121, 144, 221, 223, 251, 281. + P. 114, 161, 168, 180, 2 6r, 
290, 319, 424, 484, 486, 488. f John Weever, born 1576, educated 
at Queen's College, Cambridge, the induſtrious Collector of the 
Ancient Funeral Monuments,” Lond. 1631, fol. died 1632, aged 56. 
Could he be the ſame ? 

In « England's Parnaſſus” are extracts from J. Weever, at p. 8, 
13, 175, 195, 285, 310, 323. 329, 353, $I lbid. p. 15. 
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HENRY CONSTABLE; 


Like the preceding, is merely mentioned by 
Phillips, under the article of Warner. Wood 
ſays, he was © a noted Engliſh Poet, not un- 
fitly ranked with Sir Edward Dyer, Chancellor 
of the moſt noble Order of the Garter, a poetical 
writer, and of good eſteem in the ſaid Queen's 
time, as living in the 39th year of her reign, 
The ſaid Henry Conſtable, who was born (or 
at leaſt deſcended from a family of that name) 
in Yorkſhire, had ſpent ſome time among the 
Oxonian Mules, was a great maſter of the Eng- 
liſh tongue; and there was no gentleman of our 
nation had a more pure, quick, and higher de- 
livery of conceit than he ;* witneſs, among all 
others, that Sonnet of his before the poetical 
tranſlation called“ The Furies“ made by King 
James the Firſt of England, while he was King 
of the Scots. He hath alſo ſeveral Sonnets ex- 
tant, written to Sir P. Sydney, ſome of which 


* See Bolton's opinion hereafter cited under Drayton. 
are 
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are ſet before the Apology for Poetry, written 
by the ſaid Knight,”* 


Dr. Birch thought him to be the fits Mr, 


Henry Conſtable, who was a zealous Roman 


Catholic, and whoſe religion ſeems to kave oc- 
caſioned him to live in a ſtate of baniſhment 
from England. This perſon took occaſion to 
write to Mr. Anthony Bacon. from Paris on the 
6th Oct. 1595, beginning his letter with ob- 


ſerving, that it had been his own good fortune 


once to be beloved of the molt part of the 
virtuous gentry, of his country; and that he 
did not think he had deſerved their evil liking 
ſince, ** To you only,” ſays he, I was never 
* known, Howbeit I have had a long deſire 
eto offer my ſervice unto you for thoſe reports, 
„ which I have ſo often, and in ſo many places 
e heard of your deſerts, If I were as I was 
* once reputed, I ſhould hope you would not 
contemn my profered ſervice; and as I am, 
I deſpair not, I truſt, I have given my Lord 
* of Eſſex ſufficiently to underſtand the duti- 
« ful affection I bear to my country; and all 
my Catholic countrymen that know me, are 
witneſſes how far I am againſt violent pro- 

ceedings ; and there is nothing but my re- 
** ligion can prejudice me; which I cannot 
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” Ath. I. p. 14. 
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* caifſemble, and which, tho' it be not ap- 
© proved by you, yet ſeeing you were not re. 
„ puted of that irreligious ſociety,* which 
% denieth the truth of all particular religions, 
* I mult needs think, that among your other 
* virtuous ſtudies, you have not omitted the 
& care of your ſouls affairs. And if you have 
« entered into ſuch holy inquiries, and there. 
* withal conſidered the manner how true Re. 
* ligion was planted ; how it was promiled to 
c increale and continue for ever; how hereſies 
« were foretold to ariſe; how they did begin 
* at firſt; and how and by whom they were 
„ ever extinguiſhed in the end; and compare 
* all former diviſions of religion with thoſe of 
« our time, I make no doubt, what clearneſs 
* ſoever many of my countrymen had in their 
* bibles, that they will eaſily judge thus far, 
that an honeſt man may be a Catholic, and 
&* be no fool, And further, I need not write, 
„ becauſe my purpole is not to prove my te- 
«* ligion, but to excuſe myſelf, Howbeit it by 
* looking into the uncertain ſtate of things to 
* come, by reaſon of the ſaid diviſion, you did 
& defire an union, which neither by the ſeverity 
& of the laws againſt us, nor by the practice: 


Such a ſociety has been affirmed to have ſubſiſted during ſome 
part of the reign of Q. Elizabeth, and Sir Walter Raleigh has bees 
ranked among them, Birch, 

of 
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of ours is to be brought to pals, it is the thing 
in the world I would deſire the moſt to con- 
fer with ſo virtuous and fo wiſe a gentleman 


as you thereof, to whom I would open the 


way not only to clear all difficulties in the 
cauſe (which is too eaſy) but of removing all, 
which might make the enterprize ſeem hard 
or dangerous, and of preventing all miſchiefs, 
which every way may be teared to follow, as 
well of obſtinacy in a bad begun courſe, as of 
innovation, Marry, ſeeing, without aſſurance 
of your acceptal of my letter, I am too pre- 
ſumptuous to enter into thoſe particularities, 
which among the privateſt friends ſhould not 
be committed to writing, I am only to de- 
fire of you to be honoured in the rank of 
your ſervants; and if you will permit me to 
write to you, I refer it to you to ſet me the 
bounds of the matter I ſhall write of, and I 
will not paſs them; whereas the opinion of 
ſuch a reader may tempt me to write too 
much, as I fear I have done; and therefore 
committing you to the ſate keeping of God 
and his angels, I humbly leave.”* 

In October 1596, he was at Roan, according 


to a letter from that place of the Earl of 
Shrewſbury, who ſays, * leſt he ſhould intrude 
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* Birch's Memoirs of Q. Eliz. I. p. 303. 
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himſelf into his company, he had defired Mr. 
Edmunds to let him know his deſire he ſhould 
forbear either coming, writing, or ſending to 
him, which he had hitherto performed.”* But 
there are two letters by this perſon to the Coun- 
teſs of Shrewſbury, printed by Mr. Lodge, in 
the firſt of which he intreats her interelt, to pre- 
vent his baniſhment from being abſolute, ard 
to get leave for him to attend the Conſtable of 
Caſtille to Spaine, becauſe the King of France 
was his enemy: in the latter, he ſays, if by her 
favour, he can return he“ will goe about to in- 
* graft an Engliſh humour into him; and if he 
does not, then may he freely follow his own 
* natural diſpoſition, and live contented with 
„ how little ſoever he ſhall have, ſerving no 
© other miſtreſs, but God Almighty, who,” he 
& concludes, ** I know will love me, if I 
* love him, and in whoſe company I can be 
* when I will.“ 

He afterwards came privately to London, but 
was ſoon diſcovered, and impriſoned in the 
Tower of London, whence he was releaſed in 
the latter end of the year 1604. 4 

Lodge ſays, he can neither affirm nor deny 


* 


the conjecture of Dr. Birch, that the above 


® Lodge's Illuſtratiens of Britiſh Hiſtory, III, p. 79, 80. + Lodge 
ut ſupr. p. 81, 82. f Birch, ut ſupr. Winwood's Memor. II. p. 36. 
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perſon was our poet, as there were then ſo 
many families of his name in Yorkſhire, But 
it ſeems ſo probable, that I could not refrain 
from detailing the above particulars, with a wiſh 
to reſcue from oblivion a poet, of whom, if the 
above circumitances do not belong to him, ſo 


little is 


known, 


The following lines by Conſtable, are extrac- 
ted from“ England's Parnaſſus,” p. 419, under 
the title of Diſcriptions of Beautie and Per- 


ſonage 


« Aſtronomers the Heavens doe devide 


46 
10 
60 


Into ey;ht houſes, where the Gods remaine, 
All which in thy perfections doe abide, 

For in thy feete the Queene of filence raignes, 
About thy waſt Jove's meſſenger doth dwell, 
Inchaunting me, as I thereat admire, 

And in thy duggs the Queene of love doth tell 
Her godheads power in ſcroules of my deſire: 
Thy beantie is the world's eternal ſunne, 

Thy favours force a cowards hart to darres, 
And in thy hayres, Jove and his riches wonne. 
Thy frownes hold Saturne, thine eyes the fixed ſtarres.“ + 


® Which begins at p. 38 5. 1 At p. 25, 124, 138, 161, 164, 171, 
x78, 316, 419, there are alſo ſhort extracts from him, 
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JOHN MARSTON. 


* John Marſton, a Tragic and Comic Wri. 
„ ter, not of the meaneſt rank, among our 
« Engliſh Dramatics, His Comedies are the 
e Dutch Curtizan; the Fawn; What you Will. 
« His Tragedies, Antonio, and Melida, the 
& Infatiate Counteſs ; beſides the Male-Con- 
* tent, a Tragi-comedy; the Faithful Shep- 
“hard, a paſtoral.” 

Of this poet I ſhall copy the account given 
by the ingenious author of the Biographia Dra- 
matica, He ſtudied at Corpus Chriſti College, 
Oxford; but neither the place of his birth, nor 
the family from whence he ſprung are known, 
He was a chaſte and pure writer, avoiding all 
that obſcenity, ribaldry and ſcurrility which too 
many of the playwrights of that time, and in- 
deed much more ſo in ſome periods ſince, have 
made the baſis of their wit, to the great diſgrace 
and ſcandal of the age: he abhorred ſuch wri- 
ters, and their works, and purſued ſo oppoſite 
a practice in his performances, that“ whatloever 

| «© even 
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ce eyen in the ſpring of his years he preſented 
« upon the private and public theatre, in his 
& autumn and declining age he needed not to be 
&« aſhamed of,” He was in high eſteem for his 
writings about 1606, and died before 1633, 
when his works were publiſhed together. lt 
is evident he lived in friendſhip with Ben Jon— 
ſon, at the time of his writing his © Male Con- 
tent,” which play he has warmly dedicated 
to him: yet it is probable that Ben's ſelf- 
ſufficiency and natural arrogance in time leſ- 
ſened that friendſhip: for we find him reflect- 
ing pretty ſeverely on Ben in the epiſtle to the 
reader prefaced to his Sophoniſba, in the fol- 
lowing words, © Know,” ſays he, © that J 
have not laboured in this poem, to relate any 
* thing as an hiſtorian, but to enlarge every 


„ thing as a poet. To tranſcribe authors, 


„ quote authorities, and to tranſlate Latin proſe 
* orations into Engliſh blank verſe, hath in 
* this ſubje& been the leaſt aim of my ſtudies.” 
This ſeems more particularly to relate to Jon- 
ſon's Cataline and Scjanus. Jonſon told Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden, that he had fought ſe- 
veral times with Marſton, and ſaid, that Mar- 
ſton wrote his father-in-law's preachings, and 
his father-in-law his Comedies, His plays and 
their proper titles, and dates are as follow, 

I. Antonio 
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I. Antonio and Mellida, firſt part.—!IIiſt. 
1602, 4to. 1633. 8vo. 

II. Antonio's Revenge, ſecond part, 1602, 

4to. 1033, 8vo. 

III. Infatiate Counteſs, Trag. Lond. 1603, 

4to. 

IV. Dutch Curtezan, Com, Lond. 1605, 4to. 

1633, 8vo., whence Mrs, Behn's Comedy 
of the Revenge, or a Match in Newgate, 
Lond. 1680, 4to. is ſaid to have been 
taken, 
V. Paraſitaſter; or the Fawne, Com. Lond, 
1606, 4to. 1633, 8vo. 
VII. Sophoniſba, a Wonder of Women. Trag. 
Lond. 1606, 4to. 1633, Svo. 
VIII. What you Will, a Com. 4to. 1607, 
1633, 8 vo. 
IX. The Male.- Content, a Tragi- Com. 1604, 
4to. of which tlie fi:ſt deſign was laid by 
John Webſter, a noted comedian.“ 

The edition of 1633, contains all theſe, except 
the laſt, and is dedicated to Elizabeth Cary, 
Viſcounteſs Falkland. 

Beſides theſe, he wrote ſome excellent ſatires 
in three books, called * The Scourge of Vil- 
lainy. Lond. 1598, 8vo.” + There is honourable 
mention made of this book, and its author, in 
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* Wood ſays, Marſton had a hand with Jonſon and Chapman in ths 
Comedy called “ Eaſtward-Hoe,” Ath, I. p. 333. + Reprinte 1764, 
Gen, Dict, x. 278. 
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Charles Fitzeeffrey's Affaniæ, priated at Ox- 
ford 1601, in 8vo. 
Dodſley has republiſhed © The Male-Con- 
tent? in the fourth volume of his collection.“ 
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ce Thomas Deckar, a high-flier in wit, even 
« againſt Ben Jonſon himſelf, in his Comedy 
* called The Untruſſing of the Humourous 
« Poet;* beſides which he wrote many others, 
c as, © The Wonder of a Kingdom;* The 
* Honeſt Whore, in 2 parts;' Fortunatus ; the 
© Whore of Babylon; if this ben't a good Play, 
the Devil's in't.“ 

The biographers of this poet always place 
him in the reign of James I; but he certainly 
muſt have been faſhionable before the death of 
Q. Elizabeth, or he would not have been ſo 
often cited in England's Parnaſſus,” 1600. 
It is ſaid, that he became more eminent by a 
quarrel with Ben Jonſon, than he would other- 
wiſe have done by the merit of his own works, 


„ Wood's Ath. Bios, Dram, Cibber's Lives, 
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What was the original caule of their conteſt, js 
not known, but Jonſon, who could certainly 
never bear a rival near the throne,” has in his 
«© Poetaſter,” the Dunciad of that author, 
among many other poets whom he has ſatirized, 
been peculiarly ſevere on Decker, whom he has 
characterized under the name of Criſpinus, This 
compliment Decker has amply repaid in his 
“ Satyromaltix, or the Untruſſing a Humourous 
Poet,” in which, under the title of young Ho- 
race, he has made Ben the hero of his piece. 
The world are ſo malicious, that this play was 
exceedingly followed. He ſometimes wrote in 
conjunction with other wits of the day, Web- 
ſter having a hand in three of his plays; and 
Rowley and Ford joining with him in another, 
And the author of the Biographia Dramatic: 
thinks, (contrary to Langbaine) that in his 
« Honeſt Whore,” and the comedy of Ol: 
Fortunatus,” both which are allowed to be folcly 
his, there are beauties, both as to character, 
plot and language, equal to the abilities of any 
of thoſe authors that he was ever aſſiſted by, and 
indeed in the former equal to any dramatic wii— 
ter (Shakeſpeare excepted), that this iſland has 
produced. The proper titles and dates of the 
dramatic pieces he was concerned in, may be 
ſeen in the enſuing catalogue, 


I, Old Fortunatus, Com, 4to, 1600. II. Sa- 
teromaſtix, 
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teromaſtix, Com. Sat. 4to. 1602, III. Honeſt 
Whore, Com, firſt part 4to. 1604, IV. Welt. 
ward-Hoe, Com. aſſiſted by Webſter, 4to. 1607, 
V. Northward-Hoe, Com. aſſiſted by Webſter, 
Ato. 1607. VI. Wyat's Hiſtory, aſſiſted by 
Webſter, 4to. 1607, VII. Whore of Babylon, 
Hiſtory, 4to. 1607, VIII. If this ben't a good 
Play, the Devil's in't, Com. 4to. 1612. IX. 
Match me in London, T. C. 4to. 1631. X. 
Wonder of a Kingdom, C. 4to. 1637. 

He wrote other pieces not publiſhed, viz, 
I. Guy Earl of Warwick, 1619, written in con- 
junction with John Day. II. The Jew of Venice. 
III. Guſtavus King of Swethland. IV. The 
Tale of Jocondo and Aſtolfo. The two lalt were 
once in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Warburton. V. 
The Spaniſh Wonder, Tr. In the book of the 
Stationers Company, 1631 and 1633, this play 
is aſſerted to be written by Decker. To the 
printed copy the initials S. R. are prefixed, which 
ſubſequent catalogues have explained to mean 
Samuel Rowley. Beſides theſe, Phillips and 
Winſtanly are miſtaken in aſcribing to him in 
conjunction with Webſter, the New Trick to 
cheat the Devil. The Noble Stranger. The 
Weakeſt goes to the Wall; and Woman will 
have her Will, The firſt having been written 
by Davenport, the ſecond by Lewis Sharpe, and 
the other two by anonymous authors, 

| The 
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The preciſe time of this author's birth and 
death are not recorded, yet from the dates of his 
firſt plays he could not have died young,* 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


& William Shakeſpeare, the glory of the Eng- 
„ liſh ſtage, whoſe nativity at Stratford upon 
% Avon, is the higheſt honour that town can 
* boaſt of: from an actor of tragedies and co- 
„ medies, he became a maker; and ſuch a 
maker, that though ſome others may perhaps 
« pretend to a more exact decorum and a&co- 
% nomie, eſpecially in tragedy, never any ex- 
“ preſſed a more lofty and tragic height; never 
© any repreſented nature more purely to the 
„life, and where the poliſhments of art are 
e moſt wanting, as probably his learning was 
* not extraordinary, he pleaſeth with a certain 
« wild and native elegance; and in all his wri- 
« tings hath an unvulgar ſtyle, as well in his 
* Venus and Adonis, his Rape of Lucrece, and 
other various poems, as in his dramatics.” + 


* Cidber's Liyes, I. 152. Biog. Dram, I. 120, + Theatr, Poet. 
P. 194. 
of 
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Of this divine poet, of whoſe character and 
works nobody is ignorant, and of whoſe life the 
circumſtances have been explored with ſuch per- 
ſevering aſſiduity, that nothing ſhort of an age 
dedicated to the purſuit, or ſome uncommon 
accident can ſupply any thing new; it would be 
truly ſuperfluous for the comp'ler of this work 
to ſay much, He was born in 1564, and died 
in his fifty-third year, 23 April, 16:6, Mr, 
Malone ſuppoſes (1f Titus Andronicus, 1589, 
was not his), that his firſt play was Love's La- 
bour Loſt, 1591. His twenty-fourth (exclu— 
five of the doubtful ones), Meaſure for Mea- 
ſure, 1603; and his Jaſt, Twelfth Night, in 
1614. Seven years aiter his death, his plays 
were collected and publiſhed, in 1623, in folio, 
by two of his principal friends in the company 
of comedians, Heminge and Condell: who per- 
haps likewite corrected a ſecond edition in folio, 
1632, Though both theſe were extremely faulty, 
yet they are much leſs ſo than the editions in 
tolio, in 1664 and 168.“ 
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BENJAMIN JONSON. 
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* The moſt learned, judicious, and correct, 
„generally ſo accounted, of our Engliſh Come— 


* Biog. Dram. I 423. 
R dians, 
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dians, and the more to be admired for being 
ſo, for that neither the height of natural parts, 
for he was no Shakeſpeare, nor the colt of 
extraordinary education, for he is reported 
but a bricklayer's fon, but his own proper 
induſtry and addiction to books advanced him 
to this perfection. In three of his comedies 
namely, The Fox, Alchymilt, and Silent Wo- 
man, he may be compared in the judgment 
of learned men, for decorum, language, and 
well humouring of the parts, as well with the 
chief of the ancient Greek and Latin come. 
dians, as the prime of modern Italians, who 
have been judged the beſt in Europe for 2 
happy vein of comedies. Nor is his Bartho- 
lomew Fair much ſhort of them. As for his 
other comedies, Cynthia's Revels, Poctaſter, 
and the reſt, let the name of Ben Johnſen pro- 
tect them againſt whoever ſhall think fit to be 
ſevere in cenſure againſt them. The truth 
is, his tragedies, Sejanus and Catiline, ſeem 
to have in them more of an artificial and in- 
flate, than of a pathetical and naturally tragic 
height, In the relt of his poetry; for he is 
not wholly dramatic; as his Underwoods 
Epigrams,“ &c. he is ſometimes bold and 
ſtrenuous, ſometimes magiſterial, ſometimes 
lepid, and full enough of conceit, and ſome- 
times a man as other men are,” 

BENJAMIN 
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Benjamin Joxsod was born at Weſtminſter 
in 1574, the ſon of a clergyman, who is faid to 
have come from Annandale, in Scotland, Bur 
his mother afterwards marrying a bricklayer, 
Ben was taken from ſchool, where he had been 
under the tuition of the learned Camden, to work 
at his father-in-law's trade, winch, however, he 
ſoon deſerted for a military employment in the 
Low Countries. Thence returning to London, 
he entered himſelf of St. John's collage, Cam- 
bridge, which he quitted for the itage, where he 
made no figure, but was induced, like Shakel- 
peare, (whoſe aſſiſtance he is ſaid to have re- 
ceived), to turn his mind to compoſition, and 
produced annually ſome piece which was ated 
till his reputation became eſtabliſhed, In 1613, 
he was in France; and in 1619, by the invita— 
tion of Doctor Richard Corbet, ſpent ſome time 
time at Chriſt church in Oxford; and in July 
that yeur, was created A. M. in a full houſe of 
convocation. This year allo he was made poct- 
laureac, on the death of Danicl, His firſt play 
was, © Every Man in his Humour, C. 1598, 
4to. His ſixth, © Part of King James's Enter- 
tainment in paſling to his Coronation,” 1603, 
4to. His forty-ninth, the laſt with a date, 
* Love's Welcome, The King and Queen's en- 
tertainment at Bolſover, at the Earl of New- 
caſtle's, the zoth July, 1634.“ He died in Au- 
2 R ouſt, 
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guſt, 1637, aged 63, and was buried in Weg. 
minſter Abbey. 

Early in life he is ſaid to have fought a duc! 
and killed his adverſary, for which he was in. 
priſoned ; and being caſt for his life, was near 
execution, at which aweful period a popiſh pric{ 
is reported to have viſited him, and converted 
him to the Roman Catholic faith, in which he 
continued twelve years. He once incurrrid the 
diſpleaſure of James I, by being concerned with 
Chapman and Marſton, in writing Ealitward- 
Hoe, wherein they were accuſed of having re- 
flected on the Scotch nation. Sir James Murray 
having repreſented the matter to the king, they 
were impriſoned and in danger of loſing their 
ears and noſes. On his releaſe from priſon, 
Jonſon gave an entertainment to his fricnds, 
among whom were Camden and Selden; when 
his aged mother, like a Roman matron, on 
drinking to him, ſhewed him a paper which {hc 
had deſigned, if the ſentence of puniſhment had 
been inflicted, to have mixed with his drink, 
after ſhe had firſt taken a potion of it herſell.“ 
He was not famous for his ceconomy, und at 
one time complained of having ſickneſs aggra- 
vated by poverty. In his laſt illneſs he often 
repented of the prophanation of ſcripture in 
his plays. 


* Cibber I. 237, See Drummond's Works. 
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Jonſon conceived ſuch an opinion of Drum- 


mond of Hawthornden, by the letters which 
paſſed between them, that he undertook a jour- 
ney into Scotland, and reſided tome time at the 
ſeat there of that poet, who has printed the 
heads of their converſation; and as it is a cu— 
rious circumſtance to know the opinion of ſo 


great a man as Jonſon, regarding his cotem- 


poraries, theſe heads are here copicd from an 
inſertion in Cibber's Lives, 


cc 


« Ben,” ſays Drummond, © was eat up with 
fancies; he told me that about the time the 
plague raged in London, being in the country 
at Sir Robert Cotton's houle with old Cam- 
den, he ſaw in a viſion his eldeſt ſon, then a 
young child, and at London, appear unto 
him, with the mark of a bloody croſs on his 
forehead, as if it had been cur with a {word ; 
at which amazed he prayed unto God, and in 
the morning he came to Mr. Camden's cham- 
er to tell him; who perſuaced him it was 
but an apprehenſion, at which he ſhould not 
ve dejected. In the mean time there came 
letters to his wife, of the death of that boy in 
the plague, He appeared to him, he ſaid, 
of a manly ſhape, and of that growth he thinks 
he ſhall be at the reſurrection. —He ſaid he 
{peat many a night in looking at his great toe, 
about Which he had feen Tartars and Turks, 
R 3 Romans 
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Romans and Carthaginians fight in his ima. 
gination. | 

„ That he had a deſign to write an Epic poem, 
and was to call it Chrologia; or the Worthies 


of his Country , all in couplets, for he deteſted 


all other rhyme, He ſaid he had written a 
Diſcourſe in poetry both againſt Campion and 
Daniel, eſpecially the laſt, where he proves 
couplets to be the belt fort of verſes, 

„ His cenſure of the Engliſh poets was as 
follows: That Sydney did not Keep a deco- 
rum in making every one ſpeak as well as 
himfelt, Spenſer's Stanza pleaſed him not, 
nor his matter; the meaning of the allegory 
of the Fairy Queen he delivered in writing to 
Sir Walter Raleigh, which was, that by the 
bleating beaſt he underſtood the Puritans; 
and by the falſe Dueſſa, the Queen of Scots. 
Samuel Daniel was a good honeſt man, had 
no children, and was no poet, and that he 
had wrote The Civil Wars without having 
one battle in all his book. That Drayton's 
Poly-olbion, it he had performed what he 
had promiſed to write, the deeds of all the 
Worthies, had been excellent. That Sil— 
veſter's Tranſlation of Du Bartas was not well 
done, and that he wrote his verſes, before he 
underſtood to confer; and thoſe of Fairfax 


were not good, That the tranſlations of 
Homer 
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Homer and Virgil in long Alexandrines were 
but proſe. That Sir John Harrington's 
Arioſto of all tranflations was the worſt, He 
ſaid Donne was originally a poet; his grand- 
father on the mother's fide was Heywood the 
epigrammatiſt. That Donne for not being 
underſtood would periſh. He affirmed, that 
Donne wrote all his belt pieces before he was 
twenty years of age. He told Donne, that 
his anniverſary was profane, and full of blaſ- 
phemics, that if it had been written on the 
Virgin Mary, it had been tolerable. To 
which Donne anſwered, that he deſcribed the 
idea of a woman, but not as ſhe was, That 
Sir Walter Raleigh eſtcemed fame more than 
conſcience; the beſt wits in England were 
employed in making his hiſtory, Ben him- 
ſelf had written a piece to him on the Punic 
War, which he altered and put in his book. 
He ſaid there was no fuch ground for an he- 
roic poem, as King Arthur's fiction, and Sir 
Philip Sydney had an intention of turning 
all his Arcadia to the ſtories of King Arthur, 
He ſaid, Owen was a poor pedantic ſchool- 
maſter, ſucking his living from the poſteriors 
of little children, and has nothing good in 
him, his epigrams being bare narrations, He 
loved Fletcher, Beaumont, and Chapman. 
That Sir William Alexander was not half- 


R 4 kind 
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kind to him, and neglected him becauſe a 
friend to Drayton, That Sir R. Ayton loved 
him dearly; he ſought ſeveral times with 
Marſton, and ſays, that Marſton wrote his 
father-in-law's p:cachings, and his father-in- 
law his com:ates.” 

Mr. Drummond has repreſented the charac. 


ter of our author in a very diſadvantageous, 
though perhaps not in a very unjuſt light, 
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That he was a great lover and prailer of him- 
ſelf; a contemner and ſcorner of others, ra- 
ther chuſing to loſe a friend, than a jeſt; jca- 
lous of every word and action of thoſe about 
him, eſpecially after drink, which was one of 
the elements in which he lived; a diſſembler 
of the parts which reigned in him; a brag- 
ger of ſome good that he wanted: he thought 
nothing right, but what either himſelf or ſome 
of his triends had ſaid or done. He was 
paſlionately kind and angry; careleſs either 
to gain or krep; vindictive, but if he was 
well aniwered, greatly chagrined; interpre- 
ting the belt ſayings and deeds, often to the 
worſt, He was for any religion, being verſed 
in all; his inventions were ſmooth and ealy, 
but above all, he excelled in tranſlation. In 
ſhort, he was in his perſonal character, the 
very reverſe of Shakeſpear, as ſurly, ill-na— 
tured, proud and diſagrecable, as Shakeſpeare 

with 
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« with ten times his merit, was gentle, good- 
« natured, eaſy and amiable.” He had a very 
ſtrong memory, for he tells himſelf in his dif- 
coveries, that he could in his youth have re- 
peated all that he had written, and ſo continued 
till he was paſt forty; and even after that he 
could have repeated whole books that he had 
read, and poems of ſome ſclect friends which he 
thought worth remembering. 

Mr. Pope remarks, that when Ben got poi” 
ſeſſion of the ſtage, he brought critical learning 
into vogue, and that this was not done without 
difficulty, which appears from thoſe frequent 
leſſons, (and indeed almoſt declamations) which 
he was forced to prefix to his firſt plays, and 
put into the mouths of his actors, the Grex, 
Chorus, &c. to remove the prejudices, and in- 
form the judgment of his hearers. Till then 
the Engliſh authors had no thoughts of writing 
upon the model of the ancients: their tragedies 
were only hiſtories in dialogue, and their come- 
dies followed the thread of any novel as they 
found it, no leſs implicitly than if it had been 
true hiſlory. Mr. Selden, in his preface to his 
Titles of Honour, ſtiles Jonſon his beloved friend 
and a ſingular poet, and extols his ſpecial worth 
in literature and his accurate judgment. Mr. 
Dryden gives him the title of the greateſt man 
of the laſt age, and obſerves, that if we look 
upon 
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upon him, when he was himſelf, (for his Jaſt 
plays were but his dotages) he was the moſt 
learned and judicious writer any theatre ever 
had; that he was a moſt ſevere judge of himſelf 
as well as others; that we cannot ſay he wanted 
wit, but rather that he was frugal of it; that in 
his works there 1s little to be retrenched, or al- 
tered ; but that humour was his chief province.“ 


—— — — äU—]— —— — 


GEORGE CHAPMAN: 


“George Chapman, a poetical writer, flouriſh- 
© ing in the reigns of Q. Elizabeth and K. 
James, in that repute for his tranſlations both 
« of Homer and Heſiod, and what he wrote of 
* his own proper genius, that he is thought not 
„the meaneſt of Engliſh poets of that time, 
* and particularly for his Dramatic writings, 
as his Blind Beggar of Alexandria; All- 
„ Fools; the Gentleman-Uſher; May Day; 
dc the Widow's Tears; Mounſicur D'Olive; 
* a Day's Mirth, Eaſtward-Hoe, Comedies; 


* Cibber's Lives, I. p. 241, 242. 
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« Buſly D'Amboys; Czlar and Pompey, Tra- 
« gedies.“ 

He was born 1557, but of what family is not 


known, unleſs according to Wood's conjecture, 


he was allied to thoſe ſeated at Stone-Caſtle, 
near Dartford in Kent.“ In 1574, he was ſent 
to the Univerſity, but whether Oxford or Cain- 
bridge, is uncertain: at any rate he ſpent ſome 
time at Oxford, where he was obſerved to ex- 
cel more in the Latin and Greek tongues, than 
in logic or philoſophy. On his removal to the 
metropolis, he aſſociated with all the eminent 
poets his cotemporaries, and was patronized by 
Sir Thomas Walſingham, and intimate with his 
ſon Thomus. He probably acquired ſome ap- 
pointment in the court of James I, where un- 
timely death, and unexpected diſgrace, quickly 
deprived him of his liberal patrons, Prince 
Henry and Carr. When the ſocieties of Lin- 
coln's Inn and the Middle Temple in 1613, had 
reſolved to exhibit a ſplendid maſque at White- 
hall, in honour of the nuptials of the Palſgrave 
and the Princeſs Elizabeth, Chapman was em- 
ployed for the poetry, and Inigo Jones for the 


* Robert Chapman, of London, Merchant-Adventurer, bought 
Stone-Caſtle, the latter end of Henry VIII's reign, and died 1574. 
Thomas Chapman, his ſon, left a daughter and ſole heir, Anne, mar- 
ried to William Carew, of London, Eſq. who, through her obtained 
Stone-Caſtle, and died 1538, His grandſon, Henry Carew, was owner 
1656. Haſted's Kent., 
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machinery, Ir is not clear, whether Dryden's 
relolution to burn annually one copy of Chap. 
man's beſt Tragedy, Buſſy D*Amboile, to the 
memory of Jonſon, was a cenſure or a compli- 
ment.“ He ſays, however, that this play plea- 
ſed only in the repreſentation, like a ſtar, that 
litters, while it ſhoots. The manes of Jonſon 
perhaps required ſome reconciliatory rites : for 
Jonſon being delivered from Shakeſpeare, be- 
gan unexpectedly to be diſturbed at the riling 
reputation of a new theatric rival. Wood ſays, 
that Chapman “ was a perſon of a molt reve- 
rend aſpect, religious and temperate, qualities 
rarely meeting in a poet;” the truth is, he dees 
not ſeem to have mingled in the diſſipations and 
indiſcretions, which then marked his profeſſion, 
He died at the age of 77, in 1634, and was bu- 
ried on the ſouth ſide of St, Giles's church, in 
the Fields. + A monument was erected over his 
grave by Inigo Jones, which was deſtroyed with 
the old church. There was an intimate friend- 
ſhip between Chapman and this celebrated re- 
ſtorer of Grecian palaces. Chapman's Muſæus, 
not that begun by Marlow, but publiſhed in 
1616, has a dedication to Jones, in which he 1s 
addreſſed as the moſt ſkilful and ingenious ar- 
chitect that England had yet ſcen. 4 


+ Preface to the Spaniſh Friar, + Warton's Hiſt, Pcet, III. ps 
7, 44% T Ibid, 


His 
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His firſt play was, the Blind Beggar of Alex- 
andria, a Comedy, 1598, 4to. As to his trans- 
lation of Homer, he began with printing the 
Shield of Achilles, in 1596. This was followed 
by ſeven books of the Iliad, the ſame year. Fif- 
teen books were printed in 1600, Ar length 
appeared without date, an entire tranſlation of 
the Iliad, under the following title, The Iliads 
«© of Homer, Prince of Poets. Never before 
e in any language truly tranſlated, With a 
% comment upon ſome of his chief places: 
e done according to the Greeke, by George 
Chapman. At London, printed for Na— 
&© thaniell Butter.” It is dedicated in Engliſh 
heroics to Prince Henry. This circuinſtance 
proves, that the book was printed at leaſt after 
the year 1603, in which James I. acceded to the 
throne, Then follows an anagram on the name 
ot his gracious Mecænas Prince Henry, and a 
Sonnet to the ſole Empreſſe of Beautie Queen 
Anne. 

{© In a metrical addreſs to the reader, he re- 
marks, but with little truth, that the Engliſli 
abounding in conſonant monoſyllables, is emi— 
nently adapted to rhythmical poetry. The doc- 
trine that an allegorical ſenſe was hid under the 
narrative of epic poetry had not yet ceaſed; and 
he here promiſes a poem on the myſteries he had 
newly diſcovered in Homer, In the pretace he 
declares, that the laſt twelve books were tranſ- 

laced 


** 
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lated in fifteen weeks; yet with the advice of his 
learned and valued friends, Maſter Robert 
Hews, and Maſter Harriots. It is certain, that 
the whole performance betrays the negligence 
of haſte, He pays his acknowledgments to his 
«© molt ancient, learned, and right noble friend 
% Maſter Richard Stapelton, the firſt moſt de- 
„ ſertful mover in the frame of our Homer.“ 
He endeavours to obviate a popular objection, 
perhaps not totally groundleſs, that he con- 
ſulted the proſe Latin verſion, more than the 
Greek original. He ſays, ſenſibly enough, © it 
« is th: part of every knowing and judicious in- 
e terpreter, not to follow the number and order 
« of words, but the material things themſelves, 
and ſentences to weigh diligently ; and to 
& clothe and adorne them with words, and ſuch 
a ſtile and form of oration, as are moſt apt 
4 for the language into which they are con- 
t yerted.” The danger lies in too laviſh an 
application of this ſort of cloathing, that it may 
not diſguiſe what it ſhould only adorn, I do 
not ſay, that this is Chapman's fault: but he 
has by no means repreſented the dignity and 


* 


LA) 


* He was the publiſher of a poetical Miſcellany, in 1593, entitled 
&© The Phoenix Neſt, built up with moſt rare and refined workes of 
ac noble men, woorthy knights, gallant gentlemen, maſters of art, and 
« hrave ſchollars. Full of yarietie, excellent invention, and finguiar 
& delight, &c. Sett forth by R. S. of the Inner Temple, Gent.” 
Lond. 1593, 4to. He has a copy of verſes prefixed to Greene's Ma- 
millia, 1593.“ 
ſimplicity 
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ſimplicity of Homer. He is ſometimes para- 
phraſtic and redundant, but more frequently re- 
trenches or impoveriſnes what he could not feel 
and expreſs, In the mean time, he labours 
with the inconvenience of an aukward, inhar- 
monious, and unheroic meaſure, impoſed by 
cuſtom, but diſguſtful to modern ears. Yet he 
is not always without ſtrength or ſpirit, He 
has enriched our language with many compound 
epithets, ſo much in the manner of Homer, ſuck 
as, the “ filver-footed” Thetis, the © filver- 
throned” Juno, the © triple-feathered” Heline, 
the“ high-walled” Thebes, the © faire- 
haired” Boy, the © filver-flowing” floods, the 
© hugely-peopled” towns, the Grecians © navy- 
bound” the © ſtrong-winged” lance, and many 
more which might be collected. Dryden re- 
ports, that Waller never could read Chapman's 
Homer, without a degree of tranſport. Pope 
is of opinion, that Chapman covers his defects 
by a daring fiery ſpirit that animates his tranſ- 
lation, which is ſomething like what one 
might imagine Homer himſelf to have writ 
before he arrived to years of diſcretion.” Bar 
his fire is too frequently darkened by that fort 
of fuſtian which now disfigured the diction of 
our tragedies,” * 


* A diligent obſerver will eaſily diſcern, that 


«c 
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* Warton's Hiſt, of Poet. III. p. 442, 443. 
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| . Pope was no careleſs reader of his rude prede- . 
. ceſſor. Pope complains, that Chapman took | 
i | | advantage of an unmeaſurablg length of line. 


| But in reality, Pope's lines are lnger than Chap- 
ji man's. If Chapman affected the reputation of 
I. rendering line for line, the ſpecious expedient of 
| chuling a protracted meaſure which concatena- 


. ted two lines together, undoubtedly favoured 
| | his uſual propenſity to periphraſis. 

1 « Chapman's commentary is only incidental, 
1 contains but a ſmall degree of critical excurſion, 


and is for the moſt part a pedantic compilation 
from Spondanus. He has the boldneſs leverely 
to cenſure Scaliger's impertinence. It is remark- 
able that he has taken no illuſtrations from Eu. 
ſtathius, except through the citations of other 
commentators; but of Euſtathius there was no 

Latin commentary. 
e This volume is cloſed with ſixteen Sonnets 
by the author, addreſſed to the chief nobility; 
It was now a common practice by theſe unpoc- 
tical and empty panegyrics, to attempt to con- 
ciliate the attention, and ſecure the protection of 
the great, without which it was ſuppoſed to be 
impoſſible for any poem to ſtruggle into cele- 
brity. Habits of ſubmiſſion, and the notions 
of ſubordination, now prevailed in an high de- 
gree ; and men looked up to peers, on whole 
{miles 
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ſmiles or frowns they believed all ſublunary 
good and evil to depend, with a reverential 
awe.“ 

In 1614, Chapman printed his verſion of the 
Odyſſey, which he dedicated to King James's 
favourite, Carr, Earl of Sumerict. This was 
ſoon followed by the Batrachom uomachy, and 
the Hymns, and Epigrams. But long before 
Chapman's time, there was © A Ballett Lerween 
the Myce and the Frogges” licenced to Thomas 
Eaſt the printer, in 1568. And there 1s a bal- 
lad © A moſt ſtrange Weddinge of the Frogge 
and the Mouſe” in 1580.“ 

Chapman allo tranſlated Hetiod's Georgics, 
licenced to Miles Patrich, 14 May 1618, War- 
ton, however, doubted if the book was printed. 
But he was miſtaken; for there were two copies 
in the late Dr. Farmer's curious collection. F 

Drayton gives the following honourable cha. 
rafter of this ingenious tran{11'or : 


Others again there lived in my ds, 
That have of us deſerved no leis praite 
For their Tra»ſlations, than the daintielt wit 
That on Parnaſſus thinks he high'd doth fir, 
And for a chair may mongſt the Muſes call 
As the moſt curious Maker of thcm all: 
As reverend Chapman, who hath brought to us 
Muſœus, Homer, and Heſiodus, 
Out of the Greeke : and by his (kill hath rear'd 
Them to that height, and to our tongue endear'd, 


* Wart, Hiſt. Poet, III. p. 455. 4 bid. f No. 6445=6445, 
This curious Libra: y began'ſelling by auction, by Mr. King, in Kivg - 
ſtreet, Covent-garden, 7 May, 1798. 

8 That 
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That were thoſe poets at this time alive 

To ſee their books thus with us to ſurvive, 
They'd think, having negleRed them ſo long, 
They had been written in the Engliſh tongue. 


SAMUEL DANIEL 


* Samuel Danicl, an author of good note and 
reputation in King James his reign ; whoſe 
Hiſtory of the 11 firſt Kings of England from 
the Norman Conqueſt, though it be of all the 
reſt of his works moſt principally fought 
after and regarded, yet are not his poetical 
writings totally forgotten, as namely his Hil- 
torical Poem of the Civil Wars between the 
Houſe of York and Lancaſter; his Letter of 
Octavia to Antoninus; his Complaint of 
Roſamund, his Panegyric, &c. of Dramatic 
Pieces, his Tragedy of Philotas and Cleopa- 
tra, Hymen's Triumph, and the Queen's Ar- 
cadia, a paſtoral,” 

He was the ſon of a Muſic-Maſter, and born 


near Taunton in Somerſetſhire, in 1562, In 
1579 he was admitted a commoner of Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, where during his three years con- 
tinuance, he made a great progreſs in academi- 
cal learning.——But like other poets, preferring 


more 
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more flowery paths of ſtudy than thoſe of logic; 
he left the Univerſity without a degree, and ex- 
erciſed himſelf in Engliſh hiſtory and poetry, of 
which he then gave ſeveral ingenious ſpecimens. 
The firſt thing memorable of him, was his 
Tranſlation, at 23 years of age, of Paulus Jo- 
vius's “ Diſcourſe of rare Inventions, both 
Military and Amorous, called Impreſe, Lond. 
1585, 8vo, to which he prefixed an ingenious 
preface, His merits, added to the recommen- 
dation of his brother-in-law, John Florio, (well 
known for his Italian Dictionary) then procured 
him the place of Gentleman Extraordinary, and 
afterwards one of the Grooms of the Chamber, 
to Anne, the Conlort of K. James, who delighted 
in his converſation, and ſet the faſhion of that 
admiration in which he was now held, not only 
for his poetry, bat his hiſtory, ſo that they con- 
ſidered him as © having attai..cd the happineſs 
of reconciling brevity with clearnels, qualities 
of great diſtance in other authors.“ ze is laid 
to have been poſſeſſed of qualities which ren- 
dered him acceptable to the intimacy of all the 
cotemporary wits of moſt celebrity. Wood re- 
lates, that he ſucceeded Spencer as poct-laureat. 
Towards the end of his lite, he retired to the 
neighbourhood of his nativity, and fixed at a 
farm at Beckington near Phillip's-Norton, where 
at length he died in 1619. In Beckington 

I 2 church 
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church is the following inſcription, which ex- 
plains whatever elſe is known of him,— _ 
„Here lies, expecting the ſecond coming of 
our Lord and Saviour Jelus Chriit, the dead 
body of Samuel Daniel, Eſq. that excellent poet 
and hiſtorian, who was Tutor to the Lady Anne 
Clifford, in her youth, ſhe that was daughter and 
heir to George Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, 
who in gratitude to him, erected this monument 
in his memory, a long time after, when ſhe was 
Counteſs Dowager of Pembroke, Dorſet, and 
Montgomery. He died in Octob. ann. 1619.“ 
He wrote, I. The Complaiat of Roſamond, 
Lend. 1594, 98, 1611, and 23, 4to. II. Va- 
rious Sonnets to Delia. III. Tragedy of Cleo- 
patra, Lond. 1594, 98, 4to. IV. Of the Civil 
Wars between the houſes of Lancaſter and York, 
Lond. 1604, 9, 8vo. and 1623, 4to. V. The 
Viſion of the Twelve Goddeſſes preſented in a 
Maſk, &c. Lond. 1604, 8vo. and 1623, 4to, 
VI. Panegyric congratulatory delivered to K. 
James at Burleigh-Harrington, in Rutlandſhire, 
Lond. 1604, and 1623, 4to. VII. Epiſtles to 
various great Perſonages, in verſe, Lond. 1601, 
and 23, 4to. VIII. Mulophilus, containing a 
general defence of Learning, printed with the 
former. IX. Tragedy of Philotas, Lond. 1611, 
&c. 8vo, X. Hymen's Triumph; a paſtoral 


* Sce also Collinſon's Hiſt, Som. II, p. 201. 
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tragi· comedy, at the nuptials of Lord Roxbo- 
rough, Lond. 1623, 4to, 2dedit, XI. Muſa, 
or a defence of Rhime, Lond. 1611, $vo, XII. 
the Epiſtle of Octavia to M. Antonius, Lond, 
1611, 890, XIII. The firſt part of the Hiſtory 
of England, in 3 Books, Lond, 1613, 4to, reach- 
ing to the end of King Stephen, in proſe. To 
which afterwards he added a ſecond part, reach- 
ing to the end of K. Edward III. Lond. 1618, 
21, 23, and 1634, folio, continued to the end 
of K. Richard III. by Joh. Truſſel, ſometime a 
Wincheſter ſcholar, atterwards a trader and Al- 
der man of that city.“ XIV. The Queen's Ar- 
cadia: a paſtoral Tragi- comedy, 1605, Lond. 
1623, 4to. XV. Funeral poem on the death of 
the Earl of Devon, Lond. 1623, 4to.+ 

The character of Daniel's genius ſeems to be 
propriety, rather than elevation. His language is 
generally pure and harmonious; and his reflec- 
tions are jult, But his thoughts are too abſtract, 
and appeal rather to the underſtanding, than to 
the imagination or the heart; and he wanted the 
fire neceſſary for the loftier flights of poetry. 

This Truſſel continued In writing a certain old MS, belonging to 
the Biſhops of Winton, containing, as it were, an Hiſtory of the Bi, 
ſhops and Biſhopric, down to Biſhop Curle's time. He alſo wrote 
A deſcription of the city of Wincheſter, with an hiſtorical relation 
of divers memorable occurrences touching the ſame,” Folio, Alſo x 
preamble “ of the origin of Cities in general.“ MS. 


+ All theſe poems are included in his Poetical Works, publiſhed 
by lus brother John Daniel, 4to, 1623. 
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MICHAEL DRAYTON. 


_— — —— — —— 


«© Michael Drayton, contemporary of Spen- 
cer and Sir Philip Sydney, and for fame and 
renown in poetry, not much inferior in his 


time to either: however, he ſeems ſomewhat 


antiquated in the eſteem of the more curious 
of thele times, eſpecially in his Polyalbion, 
the old faſhion'd kind of verſe whereof, ſeem 
{ſomewhat to diminiſh that reſpect which was 
formerly paid to the ſubject, as being both 
pleaſant and elaborate, and thereupon thought 
worthy to be commented upon by that once 
walking library of our nation, Selden ; his 
England's Heroical Epiſtles, are more gene- 
rally lik'd; and to ſuch as love the pretty 
chat of nymphs and ſhepherds, his Nym- 
phals and other things of that nature, cannot 
be unpleaſant.” 


DravyrTov, according to the teſtimony of Bur- 


ton the hiſtorian of Leiceſterſhire, was ſprung 
from an antient family, who derived their name. 
from the town of Drayton, in that county; but 
his father (who, Aubrey ſays, probably falſely, 
was a butcher) removing into Warwickſhire, he 
was born in the village of Harſull in that county, 
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in 1573. He was early diſtinguiſhed for his 
proficiency in literature, which put him into the 
way of preferment; and in 1588 he was a ſpec- 
tator at Nover of the Spaniſh Armada. Nine 
or ten years before the dearh of Q. Elizabeth, he 
became eminent for his poetical talents, and in 
1593 publiſhed a collection of Paſtorals under 
the title of“ Idea; the- Shepherd's Garland, 
faſhioned in nine eclogues; with Rowland's ſa- 
crifice to the nine Muſes”, 4to, dedicated to 
Mr. Robert Dudley. This Shepherd's Garland 
is the ſame with what was afterwards reprinted, 
with emendations by our author in 1619, folio, 
under the title of Paſtorals, containing eclogues, 
with the Man in the Moon. It is remarkable, 
that the folio edition of Drayton's Works in 
1748, though the title page profeſſes to give 
them all, does not contain this part of them, 
His“ Barons Wars” and ““ England's He- 
roical Epiſtles,” his Downfalls of Robert of 
Normandy,” „Matilda,“ and “ Gaveſton,” 
were all written before 1598. He joined in the 
congratulations on King James's acceſſion, by a 
poem, 1602, 4to, which, he ſays in his preface 
to the Poly-olbion was ſo miſinterpreted, as 
nearly to prove his ruin. This accident, pro- 
bably made him deſpair of all future hopes of 
favor at court, In 1613 he publiſhed the firſt 
part of his Poly-olbion, by which Greek title, 
ſignifying very happy, he denotes England; as 

9 4 the 
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the antient name of Albion is by ſome derived 
from Olbion, happy, It is a chorographical 


deſcription of the rivers, mountains, foreſts, - 


caltles, &c. in this iſland, intermixed with its 
remarkable antiquities, rarities and commodi- 
ties, Prince Henry, to whom this firſt part is 
dedicated, and of whom it exhibits a print, in a 
military poſture, exerciſing a pike, had ſhewn 
the poet ſome ſingular marks of his favour : the 
Immature death therefore of this young patron 
was a great loſs to him. There are 18 ſongs in 
this volume, illuſtrated with the learned notes 
of. Selden; and there are maps before every 
ſong, wherein the cities, mountains, foreſts, ri- 
vers, &c. are repreſented by the figures of men 
and women, His metre of 12 ſyllables being 
now antiquated, it is quoted more for the hiſ- 
tory, than the poetry in it; and in that reſpect 
is ſo very exact, that as Biſhop Nicholſon ob- 
ſerves, it affords a much truer account of this 
kingdom and the dominion of Wales, than could 
well be expected from the pen of a poet, It is 
interwoven with many fine epiſodes : of the con- 
queſt of this iſland by the Romans; of the 
coming of the Saxons, the Danes, and the Nar. 
mans, with an account of their kings; of Engliſh 
warriors, navigators, ſaints, and of the civil wars 
of England, &c. This volume was reprinted in 
1622, with the ſecond part, or continuation of 12 
ſongs more, making 30 in the whole, and dedi- 

cated 
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cated to Prince Charles, to whom he gives hopes 
of beſtowing the like pains upon Scotland. 

In 1619 came out his firſt folio volume of 
poems; and in 1627 was publiſhed the ſecond 
volume, containing “ the Battle of Agen- 
court,” in ſtanzas of eight lines, (written after 
he was 60 years old) “ the Maileries of Queen 
Margaret.“ Nymphidia, or the Court of 
Fairics,” “ Queſt of Cynthia,” The“ Shep- 
herd's Syrena,” The © Moon Calf,“ a ſatire on 
the maſculine affetations of Women, and the 
eſfeminate diſguiſes of men of thoſe times, and 
« KElegies,“ 12 in number. In 1630 he pub- 
liſhed another volume of Poems in 4to. entitled 
& the Mules Elizium, in ten ſundry Nymphals, 
with three poems on Noah's Flood, Moſes's 
Birth and Miracles, and David and Gohah.” 

He died in 1631, and was buried in Weſtmin— 
ſter-abbey. It ſeems by Sir Aſton Cockayne's 
poems, as if he lived latterly in the country, and 
was held in high eſtimation by the gentlemen of 
his neighbourhood. 

Drayton's taſte was leſs correct, and his ear 
leſs harmonious than Daniel's—but his genius 
was more poetical, though it ſeems to have fitted 
him only for the didactic, and not for the bolder 
walks of Poetry. The Poly-olbion is a work of 
amazing ingenuity z and a very large proportion 
exhibits a variety of beauties, whick partake 
very ſtrongly of the poctical character; but the 


Per- 
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perpetual perſonification is tedious, and more js 
attempted than is within the compaſs of poetry, 
The admiration in which the Heroical Epiſtles 
were once held, raiſes the aſtoniſhment of a more 
refined age. They exhibit ſome elegant images, 
and ſome mulical lines.—But in general they 
want paſlion and nature, are ſtrangely flat and 
proſaic, and are intermixed with the coarſeſt 
vulgarities of idea, ſentiment, and expreſſion, 
His Barons Wars and other hiſtorical pieces are 
dull creeping narratives, with a great deal of 
the ſame faults, and none of the excellencies 
which ought to diſtinguiſh ſuch compoſitions, 
His Nimphidia” is light and airy, and poſ- 
ſeſſes the features of true poetry. 
But here let me tranſcribe the opinion of Ed- 
mund Bolton (in his“ Hypercritica,” or“ a 
Rule of Judgment for writing or reading our 
Hyſtorys,” about 1616*—) regarding not only 
Drayton, but ſeveral other poets already recorded 
in this book. The extract is curious, as writ- 
ten by a judicious cotemporary. Having men- 
rioned our proſe writers, the chief of which are 
More, Sydney, Q. Elizabeth, Hooker, Savile, 
Cardinal Alan, Bacon, and Raleigh, he proceeds 
thus. In verſe, there are Spenſer's Hymnes. 
J cannot adviſe the allowance of other his 
© poems as for practick Engliſh, no more than 
I can Jeffery Chaucer, Lydgate, Pierce Plow- 
* Firſt printed by Anthony Hall, Oxford, 1722, $vo. 

„ Man, 
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« man, or Laureate Skelton, It was laid as a 
« a fault to the charge of Saluſt, that he uſed 
&« ſome old outworn words ſtoln out of Cato in 
« his books de Originibus. And for an hiſto» 
« rjan in our tongue to affect the like out of 
« thoſe our poets would be accounted a foul 
ce gyerſight.—My judgment is nothing at all in 
tt poems or poeſie, and therefore I dare not go 
« far; but will ſimply deliver my mind con- 
« cerning thoſe authors among us, wholz Eng- 
« liſh hath in my conceit moſt propriety, and 
* js neareſt to the phraſe of Court, and to the 
te ſpeech uſed among the noble, and among the 
&© better fort in London: the two ſovereign 
&« ſeats, and as it were parliament tribunals to 
© try the queſtion in. Brave language are 
* Chapman's Iliads. The works of Samuel 
* Daniel containe ſomewhat a flat, but yet withal 
sa very pure and copious Engliſh, and words 
* as warrantable as any man's, and fitter per- 
&* haps for proſe than meaſure, Michael Dray- 
* ton's Heroical Epiſtles are well worth the 
* reading alſo for the purpoſe of our ſubject, 
* which is to furniſh an Engliſh hiſtorian with 
choice and copy of tongue. Queen Eliza- 
* beth's verſes, thoſe which I have ſeen and 
« read, ſome extant in the elegant, witty and 
artificial book of The Art of Engliſh 
Poetry ;* the work, as the fame is, of one of 
S her Gentlemen-Penſioners, Puttenham, aſe 

« princely 
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princely as her proſe. Never muſt be for: 
gotten * St. Peter's Complaint,” and thoſe 
other ſerious poems, ſaid to be Father South. 
well's: the Engliſh whereof, as it is muſt 
proper, ſo the ſharpneſs and light of wit is 
very rare in them.“ Noble Henry Conſtable 
was a great maſter in Engliſh tongus; nor 
had any gentleman of our nation a more pure, 
quick, or higher delivery of conceit ; witneſs 
among all other, that Sonnet of his before 
his Majeſty's * Lepanto,*F I have not ſeen 
much of Sir Edward Dyer's poctry.F Among 
the leſſer late poets, George Galcoign's$ 
works may be endured. But the beſt of thele 
times, if Albion's Englanc|| be not preferred, 
for our buſineſs is the“ Mirrour of Magi— 
ſtrates,* and in that Mirrour,* Sackville's 
© Induction,” the work of Thomas, afterwards 
Earl of Dorſet,C and Lord Treaſurer of 
England: whoſe alſo the famous trayedy of 
* Gorboduc? was the belt of that time, even 
in Sir Philip Sydney's judgment, and all 
ſkilful Engliſhmen cannot but atcribe as 
much thereto, for his phraſe and eloquence 
therein, But before in age, if not allo in 
noble, courtly and luſtrous Engliſh, is that 
of the Songes and Sonnettes' of Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surry,** (fon of that vic- 


See p. 219. +P. 228. f P. 144. $P. 94. P. 215. © P. 65. * P. 43. 
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torious prince, the Duke of Norfolk, and fa- 
ther of that learned Howard, his molt lively 
image, Henry, Earl of Northampton) written 
chiefly by him, and Sir Thomas Wyat, not 
the dangerous commotioner but his worthy 
father, Nevertheleſs, they who command 
thoſe poems, and exerciſes of honourable wit, 
if they have ſeen that incomparable Earl of 
Surry, his Engliſh Tranſlation of Virgil's 
Eneids, which for a book or two, he admi- 
rably rendreth, almolt line for line, will bear 
me witneſs that thoſe other were foils and 
ſportives. The Engliſh poems of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, of John Donne, of Hugh Holland, 
but eſpecially of Sir Foulk Grevile, in his 
matchleſs * Muſtapha,* are not eaſily to be 
mended, I dare not preſume to ſpeak of his 
Majeſty's exerciſes in this heroic kind, becauſe 
I ſee them all left out in that which Mon- 
tague, Lord Biſhop of Wincheſter, hath 
given us of his royal writings. But if I 
ſhould declare my own rudeneſs rudely, I 
ſhould then confeſs that I never taſted Eng- 
lith more to my liking, than in that vital, ju- 
dicious and moſt practicable language of Ben- 
Jamin Jonſon's poems.”* 

THomas BASTARD was born at Blandford in 


Dorſetſhire, educated at Wykeham's ſchool, ad- 


* Wart, Hiſt, Poet. III. p. 276, 277, 278. 
mitted 
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mitted perpetual Fellow of New-College in 
1588, and two years afterwards A, B. But 
being,” ſays Wood, © much given to the vices 
belonging to poets, and given to libelling, he 
was in a manner forced to leave his Fellowſhip 
in 1591.” He was ſoon after made Chaplain 
to Thomas, Earl of Suffolk, Lord Treaſurer 
of England, and became Vicar of Beere-Regis, 
and Rector of Amour, or Hamer, in his native 
country, being then A.M. He was endowed 
with many rare accompliſhments, and was ex- 
cellently ſkilled in Greek, Latin, and poetry, 
and in his latter years a quaint preacher, His 
diſcourſes were always pleaſant, and he was 
much courted by ingenious men. He was a 
moſt excellent epigrammatiſt, and was always 
ready to verſify on any ſubject, as his compoſi- 
tions, which in Wood's time were in ſeveral 
hands proved. The following is an Epigram 


he made upon his three wives, 


Terna mihi variis ducta eſt ztatibus uxor, 
Hæc juveni, illa viro, tertia nupta ſeni. 
Prima eſt propter opus teneris mihi juncta ſub annis, 


Altera propter opes, tertia propter opem. 

He wrote and publiſhed many things, but all 
that Wood had ſeen, were the following, 1. 
Epigrams.* II. Poema, entitled Magna Bri- 
tannia,” lib. 3. Lond. 1605, 4to, III. Five 


o Sce Farmer's Cat, No, 6068—8vo. 1598. 
This 
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Sermons. Lond. 1615, 4to. IV. Fifteen Ser- 
mons, Lond, 1615, 4to. 

This celebrated poet and preacher became 
latterly diſordered in his ſenſes, during which 
he contracted debts, which threw him into the 
priſon at Dorcheſter, where he died obſcurely, 
and in a mean condition, 19 April, 1618.* In 
England's Parnaſſus, are ſeveral extracts from 
his poems, Fof which the following is the longeſt. 


I chaunced on a monſter of a man, 
With health heart-ſicke, ſterved with ſtore of foode, 
With riches poore, with beautie pale and wan, 
Wretched with happineſſe, evil with good. 
One eye did envie at the t'other eye : 
Becauſe the other envide more then hee : 
His hands did fight for the firſt injurie, 
So envie envide, envide to be. 
And as he went, his tender foote was ſore, 
And envide at the foote that went before. 


SIR JOHN DAVIS. 


« Sir John Davis, the learned and well ac- 
* compliſht father of a no leſs learned and ac- 
** compliſht daughter, the preſent Counteſs 
* Dowager of Huntington: his poem Noſce 


* Wood's Ath, I, 431. 1 P. 38, 71, 110, 196, 216, 241, 293, 320, 321 
«« Teip- 
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%% Teipſum' (beſides which and his © Orcheſtra,? 
% publiſht together with it, both the products 
& of his younger years, I remember to have 
t ſeen from the hands of the Counteſs, a judi- 
4 cious metaphraſe of ſeveral of David's pſalms) 
ct js ſaid to have made him firſt known to Queen 
« Elizabeth, and afterwards brought him in 
% favor with King James, under whole auſpices, 
« addicting himlelf to the ſtudy of the Common 
„ Law of England, he was made the King's 
4 firſt Serjeant, and afterwards his Attorney 
* General in Ireland.” 

He was born at Chiſgrove in the pariſh of 
Tyſbury in Wiltſhire, the ſon of a wealthy Tan- 
ner of that place, and in 1585, in the fifteenth 
year of his age, became a Commoner of Queen's 
College, Oxford, where he made a conſiderable 
progreſs in literature, and whence, after taking 
a degree in Arts, he removed to the Middle 
Temple, and became a Barriſter, But being 
expelled for beating Richard Martin [afterwards 
Recorder of London] in the Common Hall at 
Dinner, he returned to his ſtudies at Oxford, 
and indulging ferious thoughts, compoſed that 
excellent philoſophical and divine poem Noſce 
Teipſum,” which was publiſhed at Lond. 1599, 
in quarto, and dedicated to Q. Elizabeth, and 
again in 1622, in 8yo. Afterwards, by the fa- 
vour of Lord Keeper Egerton, he was again re- 
ſtored 
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ſtored to his chamber, practiſed at the Bar, and 
was elected a Burgeſs for that parliament, which 
was held at Weſtminſter in 1601, Upon the 
death of Q Elizabeth, he went with Lord 
Hunſdon into Scotland, to congratulate King 
James as her lawful ſucceſſor; and upon being 
introduced with his companions into his Ma- 
jeſty's preſence, the King enquiring their 
names, at the name of Davis, aſked if he was 
Noſce Teipſum ? and being anſwered in the af- 
firmative, graciouſly embraced him, and took 
him into ſuch favor, that he ſoon made him his 
Solicitor, and then Attorney General in Ireland, 
While he held that place, he was knighted 11 
Feb. 1607, and afterwards returning to Eng- 
land, was made King's Serjeant in 1612; be- 
came one of the Judges of Aſſize on the circuits, 
and at length in 1626, was made Lord Chiet 
Juſtice of the King's Bench; but before his in- 
ſtallation, died ſuddenly of an apoplexy. He 
left behind him the character of a bold ſpirit, a 
ſharp and ready wit, and of a man completely 
learned, but in reality more a ſcholar than a 
lawyer, He married Lady Eleanor Toucher, 
daughter of George, Lord Audley, Earl of Cat- 
tlehaven, a lady of an extraordinary character, 
(as may be ſeen in Ballard's Memoirs“), by 


* Ballard's Memoirs of Learned Ladies, p. 271. She afterwards 
married Sir Archibald Douglas, who died 28 July, 1644. | 
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whom he had a fon, an ideot, and a daughter, 
Lucy, married to Ferdinand, Lord Haſtings, 
afterwards Earl of Huntingdon. His widow 
ſurvived till 1652.“ 

His works were I. Noſce Teipſum above-men- 
tioned, In 1714, a new edition was publiſhed 
by N. Tate, who has given a very advantageous 
character of him; and another hy Edward Capel, 
in his Proluſions.-II. Hymns of Aſtræa, in acroſ 
tic verſe, printed with the former — III. Orche. 
ſtra, or a Poem expreſſing the Antiquity and 
Excellency of Dancing, in a dialogue between 
Penelope and one of her wooers, containing 131 
| ſtanzas unfiniſhed, —1V., Diſcovery of the true 
Cauſes why Ireland was never entirely ſubdued, 
nor brought under obedience of the Crown of 
England, until the beginning of his Majeſiy's 
happy reign, Lond. 1612, 4to.— V. Declaration 
of our Sovereign Lord the King concerning the 
titles of his Maj. ſon Charles the Prince, and 
Duke of Cornwall, &c. Lond. 1614, in four- 
teen ſheets in folio, printed in columns, one 
French, the other Engliſn.— VI. Le Primer 
Reports des Caſes et Matters en ley Reſolves, 
&c. Adjudges in les Courts del Roy en Ireland, 
Dubl. 1615, Lond. 1628, 1674, folio.— VII. 
Perfect Abridgment of Sir Edward Coke's ele- 
ven books of Reports, Lond. 1615, duodecimo. 


* Wood's Ath, I. p. 305, 306 Gen. Dit, iv. p. 5132. 


VIII, 
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VIII. Jus imponendi vectigalia, &c. Lond. 
1656, 59, &c. octavo. He left alſo ſeveral 
things in MS. of which an account may be ſeen 
in A. Wood. 

He was in his 57th year at the time of his 
death, which happened on Thurſday morning, 
December, 1626, being then found dead in 
his bed, having gone to relt in good health the 
preceding night. 

Lady Eleanor his wife having, as ſhe ſays, 
about three years before predicted his death, as 
a puniſhment for having tarown into the fire one 
of her books of prophecies, put on mourning 
garments from that time; and about three days 
before his ſudden death, gave him his paſs, burſt- 
ing into tears before all his ſervants and friends 
at the tablez on which, being aſked what was 
the matter, ſhe anſwered, ** huſband, theſe are 
your funeral tears,” to which he replied © weep 
not when I am alive, and I will give you leave 
to laugh when I am dead.”* 

His © Noſce Teipſum”, which is a philoſo- 
phical diſcourſe on the immortality of the ſoul, is 
deſerving of very high praiſe, as a metaphyſical 
poem, for the purity and neatneſs of the lan- 
guage, the vigour of the thoughts, and the har- 


* Extracted by Ballard from an exceedingly ſcarce pamphlet, en- 
titled, “ The Lady Eleanor her Appeal,” 1646, 4to,-Ballard, 272. 
See alſo Wood's Ath. I. p. 507. 
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mony of the verſification. “ Sir John Davis," 
„ ſays Mr, Chalmers“, is the firſt of our poets, 
who reaſoned in rhime; yet the palm of logical 
poetry has been aſſigned by Johnſon to Dryden 
though the Jaurcate of James IT. can boaſt of 
nothing which is comparable to the“ Noſce 
Teipſum“ of Davis, for concatenation of argu- 
ment, and ſublety of thought.“ 

An edition of his poetical works was printed 
in octavo by T. Davies, 1773, and they are 
collected among Anderſon's Britiſh Poets. +f 


* Apology for the Belieyers in the Shakeſpeare Papers, 1797, Svc, 
p. 461. n. (d). Vol. II. 1792, p. 675. 

+ There was a Sir John Davis, Knt. who publiſhed “ Reaſon's 
Academy, or a new Poſt with Sovereign Salve to cure the World's 
Madneſs; expreſſing himſelf in ſeveral eſſays and witty diſcourſes,” 
Lond. 1620, Svo. written in proſe, and at the end of it is Reaſon's 
Moan, written in verſe, in eleven ſtanzas. 

There was a Sir John Davis, Surveyor of the Ordnance, and an 
eminent mathematician, one of the Council formed by the Ear] of 
Eſſex (1600)—of courſe a principal inſurgent with that raſh nobleman 
and condemned to death for treaſon, but after a year's impriſon- 
ment, pardoned 5 Feb. 160t—on which he retired to an eſtate which 
he purchaſed at Pangbourne in Berkſhire, and dicd there 14 May, 
1625 —Birch's Mem of Q, Eliz. II. p. 494. This Sir John Davis was 
knighted at Cales, and was in his 63d year at his death, His ſon, 
Sir John Davis, alſo owner of Pangbourne, married Anne, daughter 
of Sir John Suckling, of Whitton, county Middleſex, knt. who died 
1627, (father of Sir John Suckling the poet) which lady died 24 Jo'y 
1659. Aſhmole's Berks, II. p. 329, 330. 
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« Toſhua Sylveſter, the Engliſh Tranſlator 
& of Du Bartas his Poem of the ſix Daies work 
« of Creation, by which he is more generally 
* fam'd, (for that poem hath ever had many 
© great admirers among us) than by his own 
te poems commonly printed therewith.““ 

This perſon, who in his day obtained the 
name of * Silver-tongued Sylveſter,” was edu- 
cated by his uncle, W. Plumb, eſq. and is re- 
ported to have been a merchant-adventurer, 
Queen Elizabeth is ſaid to have had a reſpect 


for him, and her ſucceſtor a greater, and Prince 


Henry greater than his father. His moral con- 
duct, his piety, and his courage and patience in 
adverſity, were highly celebrated: and he was 
ſo accompliſhed in languages. as to underſtand 
French, Spaniſh, Dutch, Italian, and Latin. 


But his forwardneſs to correct rhe vices of the 


age, expoſed him to a powerful reſentment z/ and 
his country is ſaid to have treated him with in- 
gratitude, He died at Middleburg in Zealand, 
in 1618, aged 55, His tranſlations, as Phillips 
ſays, were better received than his original works, 

T 3 
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His “ Divine Weeks and Works” of Du 
Bartas, were printed at London, 1621, folio, 
after his death, with his portrait laureated,*—. 
Among Dr. Farmer's curious books, was“ Sy]. 
veſter's Poems, containing Tobacco batter'd 
and the Fipes ſcatter'd about their Ears by a 
volley of holy Shot thunder'd from Mount He. 


licon,” 1615 + 


CD 


JERVASE MARK HAM, 
— 


Jervasz (whom Phillips erroneouſly calls 
Jonx), MarKHan, is ſaid to have been ſon cf 
Robert Markham, of Cotham, in Nottingham- 
ſhire, eſq. but his name does not occur in the 
pedigree of that family, printed in Thoroton's 
Nottinghamſhire.F Robert Markham, of Cot- 
ham, eſq. married Mary, daughter of Sir Francis 
Leake, knt. and had iſſue Sir Robert Markham, 
of Cotham, knt, whoſe wife Ann, daughter of 
Sir John Warburton, of Cheſhire, died 17 No- 
vember, 1601, This Sir Robert might per- 
haps be brother of our poet, Dr. Thoroton 


* Wood's Ath. I. p. 594. + No. 6746, Farmer's Library, mentioned 
alſo in Gen, Biog. Dict. xiv, p. 276. 4 Thoreſby's Edition, I. p. 344. 
mentions 
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mentions Sir Robert's brother Francis, who was 
a ſoldier and a ſcholar ; and © was admitted into 
the univerſity of Heidelberg, 12 Feb. 1395; this 
perſon collected the hiſtory of his own family, 
and wrote certain decades of epiſtles to eminent 
perſons, concerning the Art of War, which he 
printed. The elder brother was a fatal unthrifr, 
and deſtroyer of this eminent family.“ 
Jervaſe Markham was a voluminous writer, 
upon an aſtoniſhing variety of ſubjects, from the 
latter end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth till 
that of Charles I, tor whom he is reported to 
have taken up arms, and borne a captain's com- 
miſſion. During a long period of his life he 


* Ibid. + Sir Griffin Markham, well known for his concern in 
Sir Walter Raleigh's plot, was ſon and heir of Thomas Markham, of 

!lerton, ſtandard-bearer to Q El:zabeth's band of penſioners, by 
Mary, daughter and heir of Rice Griffin, of Dingley, flain at Norwich; 
which Thomas Markham was fon of Sir John Markham, of Cotham, 
kat. who died 1558, (great-grandfather of Sir Robert, the unthrift) 
by Ann his third wife, daughter and coheir of John Strelly, relict of 
Richard Stanhope.—Threſsy's Thoreton's Nott. III p. 348. 

This Sir Griffin was condemned for the abovementioned plot, but 
had a reſpite ſent him while on the ſcaffol at Wincheſter, and being 
afterwards pardoned, retired into the Low Countries, where he made 
ſeveral diſcoverics to Sir Thomas Edmondes, then AmbatiTſ:dor at 
Bruſſels, regarding the perſons concerned in the Gunpowder Plot. 
Birch's Mem. of Q. Eliz. I. p. 158. 

# In Gervaſe Holles's curious memoirs of the Holles family, (Coll 
Nob, Fam. $2) is a ſingular anecdote oft one Cervaſe Martbam, who 
might not improbably be our poet. A violent animotity ſubſiſted 
between the families of Holles and Stanhope, and Gilbert, karl of 
Shrewſbury, | Roger Orme, ſervant to Sir John Holles, having foughe 
a duel with one Pudſey, gentleman of the horſe to the Earl of Str-wic 

T 4 bury, 


— 
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ſeems to have ſupported himſelf in part at leaſt, 
by comp:lations tor the bookſellers. For the 
following curious memorandum is preſerved in 
the Biographia Dramatica I. 299. Md, That 


bury, in which Pudſey was flain. “ Gerwaſe Markham let fall ſome 


40 
40 


c«c 


paſſionate words, accuſing Sir John Holles, as the cauſe of that quar- 
rel, and as being guilty of his death. This Gerveſe Markham was » 
great confident or (as the phraſe is now) the gallant of the Coun- 
teſs of Shrewſbury, and was uſually, in thoſe days, termed her 
champion. A proper handſome geatleman he was, and of great 
courage, Sir John Holles ſent him a challenge in the followins 
words, 

« For Geryas Markham, 
« Whereas you have ſaid, that I was guilty to that villainy of Orme, 
in the death of Pudſey, I affirm that you ly, and ly like a villaine, 
which I ſhall be ready to make good upon yourſelf, or upon any 
gentleman, my equal, living.” « John FHolles.“ 
Gervaſe Markham ſent an anſwer to the following effect: „ that 
he accepted his challenge, and would accordingly give him a meet. 
ing at ſuch an hour, alone, or with either of them a boy of 14 years 
of age or under; the place Workſop-Park, and the weapons rap- 
pier and dagger. Sir John Holles, allowing the other circum- 
ſtances, excepted againſt the place, being the place where his mor- 
tal enemy, the Earl of Shrewſbury then lived, which he thought 
neither reaſonable for himſelf to admit, nor honourable for his 
enemy to propound, and therefore urged that a more equal place 
might be aſſigned. Markham, taking advantage of this, as if lie 
had declined the encounter, publiſhes it accordingly to his diſgrace. 
Sir John Holles finding this unworthy dealing, and that he could 
not have an equal place aſſigned him, reſolved to take that oppor- 
tunity, which fortune ſhould next offer him, which ſhortly aft. r 
did afford itſelf on this occaſion. 
« To the chriſtening of his ſecond ſun Denſil Holles (1597) the 
Lady Stanhope, his mother-in-law, was invited a god-mother ; 
after which performed, ſhe returned from Haughton to Shelford; 


4% and Sir John Holles accompanying her part of the way over the 
« Foreſt of Sherwood, it fortuned that Gervas Markham, with others 


— 


in his company, met them, aud paſſed by, So ſoon as he ſaw that 
„% Markham 
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« | Gervaſe Markham of London gent. do pro- 
& miſe hereafter never to write any more book 
© or books to be printed of the diſeaſes, or cures 
of any cattle, as horſe, oxe, cowe, ſheepe, 


« Markham was paſt, he took leave of the Lady Stanhope, galloped 
* after and overtook him; after he had told him how unworthily he 
had dealt with him, they alighted, and drew their rapiers. I have 
« heard him ſay, that upon the firſt encounter, he uſed theſe words, 
„* Markham, guard yourſelf better, or I ſhall ſpoil you preſently (for 
« he ſaid he lay as open to him as a child) and the next paſſe he ran 
« him through the body, With this wound Markham fell, and was 
« carried off the field by thoſe in his company, whilſt Sir John 
« Holles, with his ſervant Aſhton, and a groom, who only were with 
c him, returned to Haughton, 

« The news of Gervaſe Markham's diſaſter being come to the Earl 
« of Shrewſbury, he immediately raiſed his ſervants and tenants to 
& the number of 120, with a reſolution to apprehend Sir John Holles, 
„ {0 ſvon as he ſhould know that Markham's wound was mortal. 
« Which Edmund, Lord Sheffield (after Earl of Mulgrave) under- 
& ſtanding, he ſpeedily repaired to Haughton with threeſcore in his 
& retinue out of Lincolnſhire, to aſſiſt his cozen-germaine in caſe the 
© Earl ſhould attempt any thing, An old fervant to Sir John Holles 
« told me, he was preſent when the Lord Sheffield came, and that 
« his maſter going forth to meet him, he aſked him how it was with 
„ Markham: he replied, he thought the greateſt danger was, that he 
& had ſpoiled his whoring. I hear, cozen, ſays the Lord Sheffield, 
t that my Lord of Shrewſbury is prepared to trouble you; take my 
« word, before he carry you, it ſhall coſt many a broken pate.” And 
4 ſo he went in with him, and remained with him at Haughton un- 
« til they had certain account that Markham was paſt danger, who 
„indeed, recovered and lived after, to be an old man, but never 
after eat ſupper, nor received the Sacrament; which two things 
& he raſhly vowed not to do until he were revenged. A difficult 
e undertaking, and ac he found a very vaiu one, having ſo valiant and 
& circumſpec an adverſary.“ * 

About 1625,“ Gervaſe Markham, the mortal enemy of Sir John 
© Holles, (then Earl of Clare,) being Sheritf of Nottinghamſkire, was 
* Collins's Noble Families, p. 84, £;. 

robbed 
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te ſwine, and goates &c. in witnes whereof 1 
& have hereunto ſett my hand the 24th daie of 
« July, 1617. * Gervis Markhm,” 

But he appears to have been earlieſt diſtin. 
guiſhed by his talents for poetry. 

In 1597, he publiſhed “ Devereux Vertues 
* Tears for the loſſe of the moſt Chriſtian King 
« Henry, third of that name, King of France, 
& and the untimely death of the moſt noble and 
heroical Walter Devereux, who was ſlain be. 
& fore Roan in Fraunce. Firſt written in French 
«© by that moſt excellent and learned Gentle- 
% woman Madame Genoiſne Pelan Maulette, 
* and paraphraſtically tranſlated into Engliſh 


„„ by Jarvis Markham, 4to. 1397.4 


. 


eq 


& robbed of about $000l. (during his abſence from home) by two of 
c the Soubyes hs reputed baſtards, and others. But purſuit being 
« made after them, they hid about 20001. of the money in Gamelſton 
& woods (a lordſhip of the Earl of Clare) which was ſound and 
& brought to the Earl as Lord of the Fee, to whom, as felons goods i: 
& eſcheated: but he preſently ſent the whole back to Gervaſe Mark- 
« ham, from whom it was ſtolen, ſcorning to advantage himſelf by 
ce the ſpoils of his enemy. This act more enraged Markham than 
& the loſs of his money, becauſe it impoſed upon him an obligation to 
& his adverſary : yet after he had curſt and ſworn like a beggar, he 
& enforced upon himſelf ſo good manners, as to come to the Ear! at 
&« Haughton, to give him thanks, which from the time of their com- 
& bat, was the only time during their lives that they had ſeen one 
& another,” bid. p. 97. | 

+ This book was in Dr. Farmer's Library, No. 6633. f The ex- 
tracts from Markham in England's Parnaſſus, are more numerous than 
from any other minor poet, Viz. p. 3, 53, 59, 62, 88, 89, 97, 92, 
93, 98, 101, 103, 126, 132, 137, 138, 143, 167, 194, 216, 227, 
239, 243, 244, 2557 2994 33J, 332, 338, 355, 372, 459% 472, 452" 


He 
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He tranſlated Arioſto's Satires, of which J 
do not recollect the earlieſt date, but there is an 
edition in 4to, 1608. 

III. In 1595, he publiſhed a new edition, in 
which the language is much altered and 
modernized, of Juliana Berners's © Gen- 
tleman's Academie, or the Booke of Sr. 
Albans,” firſt printed by Caxton, in 
1486, in folio. 

IV. He was author of © England's Arcadia, 
alluding his beginning from Sir Philip 
_ Sydney's ending,” 4to, 1607. 

V. Ihe“ Famous Whore, or Noble Cour- 
tezan: containing the lamentable com- 
plaint of Paulina, the famous Roman 
Courtezan, ſometime miſtreſs unto the 
great Cardinal Hippolyto of Eſte, tranſ- 
Jated into verſe from the Italian,” octavo, 
1609. 

VI. The © Engliſh Horſeman,” 4to, 1617. 


VII, The © Art of Archerie,“ octavo, 1634. 


VIII. The“ Way to get Wealth,” and other 
works, 4to, 1638, 

IX. The © Soldier's Exerciſe,“ &c. in three 

books, of which there was a third edi- 

tion, in 4to, 1643. 


4to, 4610, 
XI, Engliſh Farrier, 4to, 1649. 


X. Cure of all diſeaſes, incident to Horſes, 
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XII. Maſter-piece, of which there is an edi- 
tion in 4to, 1662. 

XIII. Faithful Farrier, an edit. in 8vo. 1667. 

XIV, Liebault's Le Maiſon Ruſtique, or the 
Country Farm, Lond. folio 1616. 
This Treatiſe, which was at firſt 
tranſlated by Mr. Richard Surfleit, a 
Phyſician, our Author enlarged with 
ſeveral additions from the French 
books of Serris and Vinet, the Spariiſh 
of Albiterio, and the Italian of Grilli, 
and others, 

XV, He revived and augmented © The Art 
of Huſbandry,” firſt tranſlated from 
the Latin of Cour Hereſbachiſo, by 
Barnaby Googe, 4to. 1631.“ 

XVI. Hero and Antipater, a Tragedy, 4to. 
1622, aſſiſted by William Sampſon. 

This is the beſt liſt of Markham's publica- 
tions which the compiler of this work is enabled 
to give, but it is probably not only very de- 
fective, but inaccurate. 

Numerous however, as were this writer'; 
works, his memory has not had the fate of be- 
ing tranſmitted with any clearneſs to poſterity. 
The time of his death, and all other particulars 
regarding him are utterly unknown, 

Some ancient Tracts of Huſbandry, (among which I preſume 


were Markham's) were republiſhed a few years ago. See Annals ot 
Agriculture, vol. xxi. 


It 
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It is obſerved by Langbaine, that he muſt 
have had no common talents to have excelled 
in ſo many different walks. 


JC XC = ———_ 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH, 


ce Sir Walter Raleigh, a perſon both ſuffi- 
& cjently known in hiſtory, and by his Hiſ- 
« tory of the World, and ſeems alſo by the 
© character given him by the forementioned au- 
* thor of the Art of Engliſh Poetry, to have 
* expreſt himſelf more a poet than the little 
* we have extant of his poetry ſeems to import: 
For ditty and amorous ode?, faith he, I find 
© Sir Walter Raleigh's vein moſt lofty, inſo- 
© lent, and paſſionate.” 

This moſt extraordinary and unfortunate ge- 
nius was born at Hayes Farm, in the pariſh of 
Budley in Devonſhire, in 1552, being the ſon of 
Walter Raleigh, eſq. deſcended from an ancient 
family, by Katharine, daughter of Sir Philip 
Champernoun, of Modbury, (relict of Otho 
Gilbert, of Compton in Devonſhire, eſq.) In 
1568 he became a commoner of Oriel College, 
Oxford, where his abilities ſoon diſplayed them- 

ſelves, 
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ſelves, by an uncommon progreſs in academical 
learning ; but his ambition ſoon led him into the 
world, and he reſided ſome time in the Middle 
Temple, yet with no view of ſtudying the law, 
of which the narrow trammels muſt have been 
utterly diſguſting to his mighty ſpirit. In 1569, 
when Q. Elizabeth ſent forces to aſſiſt the per- 
ſecuted Proteſtants in France, Raleigh went 
among them as a volunteer, As it appears, that 
he remained in that kingdom beyond the death 
of Charles IX, which from his firſt going is a- 
bout five years, and that in this compaſs of 
time nearly thirty battles, ſieges, overthrows, 
treaties, and capitulations on one fide or the 
other may be enumerated ; it is manifeſt he was 
hazardouſly engaged in ſome, if not ſeveral of 
them. In 1576, a recommendatory poem was 
prefixed to Gaſcoigne's ſatire, called The 
Steel-Glaſs,“ by“ Walter Rawely, of the Mid- 
dle Temple,“ who is ſuppoſed to have been our 
author. But the poem itſelf“ ſays Oldys, 
* to me diſcovers, in the very firſt line of it, a 
great air of that ſolid axiomatical vein, which 
is obſervable in other productions of Raleigh's 
mule : 
Sweet were the ſauce would pleaſe each Kind of taſte, 
And the whole middle hexaſtic, is ſuch an 
indication of his own fortune or fate; ſuch a 
caution againſt that envy of ſuperior merit, 
which 
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which he himſelf ever ſtruggled with, that it 
could proceed from no hand more properly 
than his own. 


Though ſundry minds in ſundry ſorts do deem; 
Yet worthieſt wights yield praiſe to every pain: 

But envious brains do nought or light eſteem, 
Such ſtately ſteps as they cannot attain : 

For whoſo reaps RENOWN above the reſt, 

With heaps af narz ſhall ſurely be oppreſs'd.“ 


In 1578 he went to the Netherlands with the 
forces which were ſent againſt the Spaniards, 
In 1579 his half-brother, Sir Humphry Gil- 
bert, having obtained a patent of the Queen, 
to plant and inhabit ſome northern parts of 
America, he engaged in that adventure, but re- 
turned ſoon after, the attempt proving unſuc- 
ceſsful. In 1580 he became a Captain in the 
Wars of Ireland, and the year after one of the 
Commiſſioners for the Government of Munſter» 
in the abſence of the Earl of Ormond, Here 
he continued to diſtinguiſh himſelf, till this 
diſtrict was ſuppoſed to be reduced into quiet, 
and then on his return to England, tradition 
aſcribes his introduction to the Queen, to a 
piece of gallantry, with which he ſurprized her 
in one of her walks. Her majeſty,” ſays the re- 
port, meeting with a plaſhy place made ſome 
ſcruple to go on, when Raleigh, dreſſed in the 
gay and genteel habit of thoſe times, preſently 
caſt off and ſpread his new pluſh cloak on the 

ground, 
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ground, whereon the Queen trod gently, re- 
warding him afterwards with many ſuits for his 
ſo free and favourable tender of ſo fair a foot- 
cloth: thus an advantageous admiſſion into the 
notice of a prince, is more than half a degree 
to preferment.“ The truth is, Raleigh al- 
ways made a very elegant appearance, as well 
in the ſplendor of his attire, as the politeneſs 
of his addreſs, having a good preſence in an 
handſome and well-compacted perſon, a ſtrong 
natural wit, and a better Judgment; with a 
bold and plauſible tongue, by which he could 
ſet out his abilities to advantage: and theſe 
being all very able advocates for royal favour, 
eſpecially in a female ſovereign, it is no wonder 
that he advanced apace upon it. It ſeems to 
be doubtful whether there 1s any truth in tne 
ſtory of his quarrel with Arthur Lord Grey de 
Wilton, who had been Lord Deputy of Ireland 
at this time, and the advantage he gained in the 
Queen's favour by the ſuperior ability with 
which he pleaded his cauſe before the Council- 
Table. In 1583 he ſet out with Sir Humphry 
Gilbert, in his expedition to Newfoundland, but 
within a few days was obliged to return to Ply- 
mouth, his ſhip's company being ſeized with an 
infectious diſtemper: and Gilbert was drowned 


* Fuller's Worthies, in Devon. 
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in coming home, after having taken poſſeſſion 
of that country. Theſe expeditions, however, 
being things that Raleigh had a ſtrong paſſion 
for, nothing diſcouraged him: in 1584, ob- 
taining letters patent for diicovering unknown 
countries, he fitted out two barks under two ex- 
perienced commanders, who ſet ſail to America, 
and diſcovered the country of Wigandacoa, 
which Q. Elizabeth changed into that of Vir- 
ginia, The queen was fo pleafed with the ſuc- 
ceſs of this ſcheme, and gave him ſuch encou- 
ragement to compleat'the diſcovery, that he im- 
mediately prepared another expedition for the 
purpoſe. In the mean time he was elected with 
Sir William Courtnay, a Knight of the Shire 
for his native county, and between December 
of this year, and the 24th of February following, 
(1585) he received the honour of knighthood, 
« a title” ſays Oldys, „which her Majeſty 
beſtowed, as all others of honour, with frugality 
and choice, Therefore was it a more certain 
cognizance of virtue or valour, than titles of 
more pompous denomination in the reign of her 
ſucceſſor, who ſuffered lucre to corrupt the noble 
fountain, to turn it into vulgar channels, and 
drain it even to the dregs, ſo that. the dignities 
which flowed or overflowed from it, proved diſ- 
tinctions oftener of their pride, riches, or proſti- 
tutions, on whom they were conferred, than of 

U any 
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any abilities or performances for the public 
good that might deſerve them.“ Nay, that this 
honour was intended as the moſt ſignificant teſ- 
timony of perſonal deſert, may be inſtanced, ac- 
cording to an ingenious obſerver of her reign, 
% in Sir Francis Vere, a man nobly deſcended; 
« and Sir Walter Raleigh, exactly qualified, 
« ſays he, with many others, ſet apart in her 
« judgment for military ſervices; whole titles 
ce ſhe never raiſed above knighthood : ſaying, 
ce when importuned to make Vere a Baron; that 


Sir Edward Walker, Garter, and Secretary at War to Charles 1 
obſerves, “ that in all Queen Elizabeth's forty-four years reign ſhe 
created but fix Earls, and eight or nine Barons, ſo that when ſhe died, the 
nobility conſiſted but of one Marquis, nineteen Earls, two Viſcount, 
and about thirty Barons: but doubts whether in the reign of K. James 
the diſpenſing of honours ſo liberally was not one of the beginning: 
of general diſcontents, eſpecially amoug perſons of great extraction. 
So that when this King died, having reigned but twenty-two years, he 
left the nobility in his three kingdoms above double the number to 
what he found them, though his reign was peaceable and not full vi 
action, which renders men in capacity highly to merit from thei: 
prince; and ſo, without envy, receive advancement,” And a little 
further « when alliance to a favourite; riches, though gotten in 
Mop; perſons of private eſtates, and of families, that many of ther, 
and their fathers would have thought themſelves highly honoured i 
have been but Knights in Q, Elizabeth's time, were advanced, then the 
fruits thereof began to appear, &c, Hiſt. Diſcourſes, folio 1705, p. 
300, 302, &c.— See alſo on this ſubjeR, . Reflections on the late 
Augmentations of the Peerage,” Lond. printed for Robſon and De- 
brett, $vo. 1798, in which the author, who was not at the time of 
Writing his pamphlet, aware of Sir Edward Walker's diſcourſe on the 
ſudject, has fallen into a wonderful coincidence of opinion with him. 


66 in 
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« in his proper ſphere, and her eſtimation, he 
« was ABOVE it already.”* 

In 1585 he was engaged with his half-brother 
Adrian Gilbert, in the diſcovery of the North- 
weſt Paſſage: and again ſent out his own fleet 
of ſeven ſail for Virginia : and this fleet on their 
return under the command of his relation Sir 
Richard Granville, took a richly-laden Spaniſh 
ſhip of 300 ton, 

He was now in ſo much favour as to obtain 
from the Queen a grant of 12,000 acres of for- 
feited land, in the counties of Cork and Water- 
ford, in Ireland; and ſoon after engaged his ſhips 
in a third voyage to Virginia, He was alſo 
made ſeneſchal of the duchies of Cornwall and 
Exeter, and lord warden of the Stannaries. On 
26 April, 1587, he ſet forth his fleet on a fourth 
voyage to Virginia, On 27 November of this 
year, he was choſen one of the council of war, 
to withſtand the expected Spaniſh invaſion: but 
this did not hinder him from fitting out in April, 
1588, a fifth voyage to Virginia, On 23 July 
following, when the Spaniſh Armada appeared 
over againſt Portland, he joined the Engliſh 
fleet, with a company of volunteers, and his 
ſervices on this occaſion were ſuch, that the 
Queen made a conſiderable augmentation to his 


*Oſborne's Traditional Memoirs of Eliz. II. p. 43, -Oldys's Life of 
Raleigh, XXV. xXvi. 
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patent of wines, In 1589, he accompanied Don 
Antonio in the expedition to Portugal. In the 
ſummer of this year, he viſited his ſeignory in 
Ireland, and paſſed ſome time with Spenſer the 
poet, at Kilcolman, on the banks of the Mulla.“ 
In 1592, he was appointed general of an enter- 
prize againſt the Spaniards at Panama, but was 
recalled, and his fleet diſperſed in a ſtorm. Soon 
after he exerted himſelf as a very active member 
of parliament, This was the period at which 
he was libellouſly aſperſed with atheiſm, a charge 
ſuppoſed to have been influenced, if it did not 
originate, by a grant of church-lands lately made 
| to him from the crown, of which the principal 
was the manor of Sherborn, The envy and 
malignity that his fame now attrafted, were 
watching for ſome opportunity to revenge them- 
ſelves upon him. An amour, in which he en- 
gaged with a lady of the court, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, fur- 
niſhed this occaſion ſo eagerly ſought, Sir Wal- 
ter was diſgraced, and forbid the Queen's pre- 
ſence: but he made the honorable reparation of 
marriage. While he laboured under this cloud, + 
he employed his mind in projecting the diſcovery 
and conqueſt of the empire of Guiana, in South 
America, and went thither himſelf, in 1595. 


_ 2” * - * 
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® See before, p. 152. f Great intereſt was made for him to re- 
turn to the Court, See Sydn, lett. I. p. 377. 
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On his return, he wrote an account of his ex- 
pedition, which he printed in 1596, in 4to. and 
within fix months, he fitted out a ſecond voyage 
to the ſame parts, The ſame year he was ap- 
pointed one of the chief commanders in the en- 
terprize upon Cadiz, under the lord admiral 
Howard, and the earl of Eſſex; and here I be- 
lieve thoſe jcalouſies and heart-burnings between 
the Earl and Sir Walter, which afterwards be- 
came ſo violent, and perhaps contributed to the 
deſtruction of both, in ſome degree diſplayed 
themſelves: After this, he made a new attempt 
upon Guiana, The king of Spain, in revenge 
for the late attempt on his kingdom, having 
muſtered up a new invaſion of England and 
Ireland, which, however, was ſpeedily diſperſed 
by the winds and waves; an attack was now 
planned on the iſles of the Azores, in which the 
earl of Eſſex had the chief command, and Sir 
Walter was appointed rear-admiral. The latter 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by many acts of heroiſm 
and wiſdom, which again excited the jealouſy 
of Eſſex, who accuſed him on his return, and 
won all the popularity from him. He now 

again buſied himſelf in parliamentary duties, 
About 1598, he was again made the public 
object of oppoſition by Eſſex. Juſts and tour- 
naments were celebrated every year, on the 
Queen's birth-day, in the Tilt-Yard, near the 
U 3 palace 
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palace at Whitehall, The Earl had, by ſame 
of his followers, learned that Sir Walter, with a 
very gallant train, gorgeouſly accoutred, was 
to make his appearance the next day, in orange. 
coloured plumes. Hereupon he provided a 
much more .numerous cavalcade, and decked 
them out exactly in Raleigh's colours; then the 
Earl himſelf appearing at the head of all, armed 
cap- a· pee, in a complete ſuite of orange-colour, 
not only paſſed for the ſole knight or champion 
of that diſtinction, by drowning all diſtinction 
in Sir Walter Raleigh, but incorporated him- 
ſelf and his train, as ſo many more of his own 
eſquires, pages, and retinue.“ Theſe conteſts 
of courſe cauſed great ill blood in the court, and 
rendered the Queen very uneaſy. In 1599, 
Eſſex was ſent over to Ireland, and there ariſing 
new fears of invaſion, a fleet was haſtily fitted 
out, and Sir Walter appointed vice-admiral, in 
the Ark-Royal.+ In 1600, he was ſent on an 
embaſly to Flanders, and on his return made 
governor of the iſle of Jerſey, Eſſex at this 
time, carrying on intrigues with the king of 
Scotland, is ſuppoſed to have taken particular 
pains to prejudice James againſt Raleigh, as ad- 
verſe to his intereſt z and Raleigh ſeems to have 
taken ample revenge, a revenge which truth 

® Oldys's Life, cxxxii, + About this time he was in ſuch favour, 
as to be among the few who dared aſpire to a Peerage.— Sec the Sydney 


Papers aud Reflett, on the Peerage abovt · cited. 
compels 
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compels me to relate, (even while it chills my 
blood with horror), as a moſt foul blot in his cha- 
rater, On Eſſex's fall, Raleigh wrote to Sir 
Robert Cecil a letter, (preſerved in Murdin's 
State-Papers),* preſſing with the moſt diabolical 
boldneſs and malignity, the execution of that 
imprudent, but amiable nobleman. 

On the Queen's death, the ſun of courtly fa- 
vour no longer ſhone on Raleigh, The unge- 
nerous and deteſtable, though able, Cecil, hav- 
ing uſed him as a counterpoiſe to Eſſex, now 
caſt him off. There was on James's acceſſion 
to the throne of England, a plot of a few popiſh 
prieſts and others, to eſtabliſh their religion : 
and theſe endeavoured to embark mal-contents 
of all kinds in their meaſures, Lord Cobham 
and Raleigh, both of whom had failed in their 
attempts to perſuade James of Cecil's cabals, 
and root him out of the King's favour, and were 
therefore, in return, frowned upon, and removed 
from court by Cecil's influence, were ſuppoſed 
to have been drawn into this conſpiracy. Lord 
Grey de Wilton is accuſed of having entered 
into the conſpiracy, for the purpoſe of obtaining 
liberty of conſcience at any rate for the puritans, 
of which ſect he was a principal fayourer, Cob- 


* Copicd under Eſſex's life ia the th vol, of the Biog. Brit, us 
edition, 
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ham, a weak, unſettled, contemptible man, had 
certainly entered into ſome intrigues with the 
count of Aremberg, the Archduke's ambaſſador, 
and in his paſſage to and from the count's houſe, 
is admitted to have viſited Raleigh. Whatever 
was the object of theſe viſits, it is not eaſy to 
conceive that on Raleigh's part there could be 
any intention to engage in a plot with Spain, 
againſt which all his heroic actions in the late 
reign had been directed, and with which he had 
endeavoured by the ſtrongeſt arguments to per- 
ſuade James not to conclude a peace; nor can 
the aſſertions of Cobham, a man who had long 
before been conſidered as a liar and a ſlanderer, 
deſerve the ſmalleſt credit. However, Raleigh, 
with the reſt of the conſpirators, was brought 
to trial. George Brooke, Cobham's brother, 
was undoubtedly engaged in the original plot 
of aſſaſſination, —The firſt evidence againſt Ra- 
leigh, was Brooke's confeſſion, that Cobham had 
told him, that Raleigh was engaged with him in 
the conference with Aremberg. Cobham him- 
ſelf was worked upon, by being told that Raleigh 
had accuſed him, to confirm this : but repent- 
ing of this injuſtice, he wrote Raleigh a letter 
in his own hand, to acquit him: and as a far- 
ther proof of his, innocence, Raleigh demanded, 
over and over again, to be produced face to face 


in court with his accuſer, and this demand was 
refuſed, 
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refuſed. The whole trial was conducted with 
the moſt unparallelled injuſtice: and the foul 
and atrocious language of the attorney-general, 
Coke, would have been alone ſufficient to damn 
the name of that able, but baſe and proſligate 
character to all eternity. It is admitted on all 
hands, that Raleigh was unjuſtly found guilty, 
becauſe the legal evidence for his condemnation 
was not ſufficient. But Carte, (whole groſs par- 
tiality to the Stuarts deſtroys the merits of his 
hiſtory, which would otherwiſe be far the beſt 
hiſtory of England extant), endeavours to eſta- 
bliſh the belief of his guilt, though there was a 
deficiency of proof. He founds it on the au- 
thority of the count de Beaumont, ambaſſador 
from France, whoſe reaſons however painfully 
detailed by him,“ are infufficient to counter- 
balance the improbabilities ariſing from Ra- 
leigh's character and views. Sir Dudley Carl- 
ton, who was preſent at the trial, ſays, Ra- 
leigh anſwered with that temper, wit, learning, 
courage, and judgment, that ſaving it went with 
the hazard of his life, it was the happieſt day he 
ever ſpent, ſo well he ſhifted all advantages which 
were taken againſt him, that, were it not that 
* fama malum gravius quam res” and an ill name, 
half. hanged in the opinion of all men, he would 


* Hiſt, Eng, III. P. 721, note (3). 
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have been acquitted, After ſentence given, his 
requeſt was to have his anſwers related to the 
King, and pardon to be begged; and if there 
were no hopes thereof, then that Cobham ſhould 
die firſt,” 

The two firſt that brought the news to the 
King, were Roger Aſton, and a Scotchman, 
one whereof affirmed, that never any man 
ſpoke ſo well in times paſt, nor would in the 
world to come; and the other ſaid, that, whereas 
when he ſaw him firſt, he was ſo led with the 
common hatred, that he would have gone 100 
miles to ſee him hanged, yet, before he parted, 
he would have gone 10co to have ſaved his life. 
In a word, no man ever got over an univerſal 
odium in ſo ſhort a time: he came into court, 
the moſt hated man in England, he went out 
of it the moſt popular. Oſborne ſays, that ſome 
of Raleigh's jury were afterwards ſo touched in 
conſcience, that they aſked him pardon on their 
knees for their verdict.” | 

Raleigh was kept near a month at Wincheſter, 
after he was condemned, in daily expectation of 
death. At length with Cobham, Grey, and 
Markham, he was brought on the ſcaffold, but 
reprieved in a manner, which is told in all our 
hiſtories. Thence he was removed to the Tower 
of London, where he lay a priſoner many years, 
and wrote his incomparable * Hiſtory of the 

World.“ 
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World.“ Previous to the crime of which he was 
accuſed, he had conveyed his fine eſtate at Sher- 
borne, to his ſon Walter, which for ſome time 
prevented its confiſcation. At length the gaping 
appetites of the needy and deteſtable favourites 
of the King found out a flaw, (or pretended flaw) 
in the conveyance, The eſtate was declared to 
be abſolutely forfeited to the crown, and given 
to Carr. Lady Raleigh and her children earneſtly 
petitioned the King tor compaſſion, but could 
now obtain no other anſwer, than that“ he mun 
4 have the land, he mun have it for Carr.“ 
And ſhe, a woman of high ſpirit, on her knees 
prayed to God, that he would puniſh thoſe who 
had thus wrongfully expoſed her and her children 
to ruin. At laſt, however, James did pay his 
wife and ſon a compoſition of 80001, for it. 

At length, on 20 March, 1615, in the thir- 
teenth year of his confinement, he purchaſed his 
releaſe from the Tower by ſums of money to 
ſome of James's favourites; and prepared himſelt 
for a voyage to the mines of Guiana. For this he 
received his majeſty's commiſſion by patent; 
though with ſome jealouſy and oppoſition of 
Gondomar, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, which had 
neceſſitated Sir Walter not only to make a ſo- 
lemn proteſtation to the King that he had na 
other intention than to go to the gold mines, 
but alſo to write his majeſty * a cloſe letter,“ 

| explain- 
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Explaining his whole ſcheme, ** upon the word 
of a King, to keep it ſecret.” 

On March 28, 1617, Raleigh ſet ſail with the 
firſt part of his fleet, conſiſting of ſeven ſhips, 
having 200 men in his own veſſel (commanded 
by his ſon Walter) of which 80 were gentlemen 
volunteers and adventurers, moſtly Sir Walter's 
relations, Other ſhips joined him, and at length 
after many ſtorms and difficulties, he arrived at 
Caliana on the coaſt of Guiana, on 12th of 
Nov. Two days afterwards he diſpatched a let- 
ter to Lady Raleigh, wherein are thele words. 
I cannot write to you but with a weak hand, 
* for I have ſufferd the moſt violent calenture 
for fifteen. days that ever man did, and lived; 
but God that gave me a ſtrong heart in all 
© my adverlities, has allo now ſtrengthen'd me 
in the hell-fire of heat. We have had two 
* moſt grievous ſicknefles in our ſhip, of 
&* which forty-two have died, and there are yet 
* many ſick; but having recovered the land 
4 of Guiana this 12th of November, I hope 
« we ſhall recover them. We are yet two 
© hundred men, and the reſt of our fleet are 
© reaſonably ſtrong, ſtrong enough I hope to 
* perform what we have undertaken, ir THE 
„ DILIGENT CARE AT LONDON TO MAKE OUR 
*© STRENGTH KNOWN TO THE SPANISH KING BY 
** HIS AMBASSADOR, has not taught the Spaniſh 

« King 


* 
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King to fortify all the entrances againſt us. 

Howſoever, we muſt make the adventure, 
and if we periſh, it ſhall be no honour for 
England, nor gain for his Majeſty to loſe, 
amongſt many others, an hundred as valiant 
„ gentlemen as England hath in it,” 

Raleigh removed on the 4th of December 
from the poſition he now occupied, to the 
Triangle Iſlands, where relapſing into ſickneſs, 
and being ſo weak that he could move no other- 
wile than as he was carried in a chair, he ſent 
Captain Kemis with the five leſſer veſſels, and 
five or ſix companies of foot of fifty men each, 
up the Oronoque, thence to pals to the Mine. 
T hey found it neceſſary firſt to attack the little 
Spaniſh Town of St. Thome, through fear of 
leaving the enemy's garriſon between them and 
their boats. Here young Raleigh was lain, 
gallantly fighting; but Kemis fired the town; 
and had now a fair opportunity to make what 
trial he pleaſed at the mine: he accordingly 
made an attempt with Captain Thornhurſt, Mr. 
W. Herbert, Sir John Hamden and others, but 
receiving a check from an ambuſcade of Spa- 
niards, who by a volley of ſhot, killed two of 
his men, hurt ſix others, and wounded Thorn- 
hurſt, he was diſcouraged and diſſuaded from 
all further attempt by his companions, who 
were now ſure they had been betrayed to the 
Spaniards, 
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Spaniards, He returned therefore with his de- 
tachment to Raleigh, who reproached him ſo 
ſeverely for not having made an actual trial at 


the mine, that a few days afterwards he retired 


into his cabin and ſhot himſelf, Kemis how- 
ever had brought with him from St. Thome, a 
large bundle of papers, found in the governor's 
ſtudy there, among which were four letters pro- 
ving Raleigh's whole enterprize to have been 
betrayed. * It pleaſed his Majeſty,” wrote Sir 
Walter “ to value us at ſo little, as to com- 
* mand me, upon my allegiance, to ſet down 
« under my hand the country and the very 
« river, by which I was to enter it, to ſet down 
« the number of my men, and burden of my 
« ſhips, and what ordnance every ſhip carried; 
« which being made known to the Spaniſh am- 
&* baſſador, and by him ſent to the King of 
« Spaine, a diſpatch was made, and letters ſent 
„from Madrid before my departure out of the 
« Thames.”* In a letter to Lady Raleigh, he 
ſays, ** Never was poor man expoſed to ſlaugh- 
ter as I was. It were too long to tell you 
c how we were preſerved; if I live, I ſhall 
c make it known.” | 
Diſcontent, refractorineſs, mutiny of his fleet 
now brought him home, The news of what 


® Letter to Sir Ralph Winwood, 


had 
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had paſſed at St. Thome no ſooner reached the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador, than he aſſaulted the timi- 
dity of James with complaints of broken pro- 
miſes, and diſturbed union, The pacific King 
was ready to do any thing to appeaſe him, and 
huſh up the dreadful ſource of quarrel, Ra- 
leigh was accordingly arreſted at Plymouth by 
Sir Lewis Stukeley, after he had been abſent on 
his voyage full twelve months. On his land- 
ing, he had heard the exaſperation of the court 
againſt him, but had reſolved to face the ſtorm, 
conſcious of his innocence. As he proceeded 
however a priſoner to London, and reflected on 
the character of James, he began to repent his 
raſhneſs, and is ſaid to have tampered with 
Stukeley for an eſcape. On Friday Auguſt 7, 
he arrived at Stukeley's lodgings; and that per- 
fidious wretch, betraying him, was employed, 
with a grant of indemnity to himſelf, to ſeduce 
him into a flight, in his own company, and as 
ſoon as he had made a little progreſs down the 
river tewards Graveſend, to arreſt him again, 
whick ſervice he had the baſeneſs to perform.“ 
This eſcape was made uſe of to aggravate 
Raleigh's crime. He was ſent priſoner to the 
Tower on Monday morning the 1oth of Aug. 


® This wretch about two years after, having been found guilty of 
clipping the gold coin, paid all he had for a pardon, and retired to the 
ile of Lundy, where he ſoon died a mad beggar, 
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On Wedneſday the 28th of October, he was 
awaked out of a fit of a fever, to appear at the 
Bar of the King's Bench ; and ſoon after nine, 
he was brought thither; and his conviction at 
Wincheſter being read, the Attorney General, 
Mr. Henry Yelverton, ſet forth“ that the Pri- 
„ ſoner having been fifteen years ſince convic- 
« ted of high treaſon, and then received the 
„ judgment of death, his Majeſty, of his abun- 
% dant grace had been pleaſed to ſhew mercy 
* unto him, till now, that juſtice calls to him 
* for execution, Sir Walter Raleigh (con- 
5 tinued he) hath been a ſtateſman, and a man 
* who in regard to his parts and quality, is to 
« bepitied : he has been as a ftar, at which the 
« world have gazed; but ſtars may fall, nay, 
* they muſt fall when they trouble the ſphere 
* wherein they abide. It is therefore his Ma- 
« jelty's pleaſure now to call for execution 
„% of the former judgment, and I now require 
order for the ſame,” Raleigh pleaded his 
Majeſty's Commiſſion, which was a virtual 
pardon. [And this Sir Francis Bacon had aſ- 
ſured him in the ſtrongeſt terms, before he ſer 
out on his voyage.] The Chief Juſtice diſal- 
lowing this plea, adviſed him to the wiſdom of 
ſubmiſſion, and granted execution. Raleigh 
then deſired that he might not be cut off ſo ſud- 


denly : but all he obtained, was the honour of 
being 
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being beheaded. —The next morning, Thurſday 
the 29th, he was brought to the ſcaffold; where 
having put off his gown ar.d doublet, he called 
to the headſman to ſhew him the ax, which nor 
being ſuddenly done, he ſaid © I pry'thee, let 
me ſee it. Doſt thou think that I am afraid of 
it?” Having fingered the edge of it a little, he 
returned it, and ſaid, ſmiling to the Sheriff, 
„ This is a ſharp medicine, but it is a found 
cure for all diſeaſes ;” and having intreated the 
company to pray to God to allilt and ſtrengthen 
him, the executioner knecled down and aſked 
him forgiveneſs, which Raleigh, laying his 
hand upon his ſhoulder, granted. Then being 
aſked which way he would lay himſelf on the 
block, he anſwered, So the heart be right, 
It is no matter which way the head lies.” As 
he ſtooped to lay himſelf along, and reclined his 
head, his face being towards the calt, the headf- 
man ſpread his own cloak under him. After a 
little pauſe, he gave the ſign that he was ready 
for the ſtroke, by lifting up his hand, and his 
head was ſtruck off at two blows, his body 
never ſhrinking or moving. 

The murmurs and dilcontents which aroſe 
from this cruel murder were ſo great, that James 
put forth a declaration, which had the com- 
mon fate of ſuch apologics,“ that of rendering 


* Such was the fate of Henry the Scventh's declaration regarding 


X Perkin 
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the tranſaction ſtill more odious in the opinion 


of the world. 
I cannot ſum up the general character of this 


oreat hero better, than in the following words 
of a molt ingenious hiſtorian, 


& Sir Walter Raleigh, the moſt extraordi— 
nary genius of his own, or perhaps any other 
time, a penetrating ſtateſman, an accompliſhed 
courtier, a deep ſcholar, a fine writer, a ſol- 
dier, and one of the able{t ſeamen in the world; 
this vaſt genius that pierced ſo far and ran 
through ſo many things, was of a fiery, excen- 
tric kind, which led him into dariag expedi- 
tions, and uncommon projects, which not being 
underſtood by a timid prince, and envied and 
hated by the rivals he had in ſo many ways of 
life, ruined him at laſt, In perſon he ran in— 
finite riſques in Guiana, in ſearch of gold mines; 
and when this country was firſt diſcovered, he 
looked through the work cf an age, at one 
glance, and ſaw how advantageous it might be 
made to the trade of England. He was the firit 
man in England who had a right conception of 
the advantages of ſettlements abroad; he was 


Perkin Warbeck, which muſt afford a perfect conviction to every 
penetrating mind, that Perkin was the true Duke of York.—Even 
Lord Bacon inſinuates this. — But ſee Walpole's „ Hiſtoric Doubts,” 
the moſt ingenious of his works, with the feeble anſwer by Hume, in 
a note to his hiſtory, 
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then the only perſon who had a therovgh in- 
ſight into trade, and who ſaw clearly the proper 
methods of promoting it. He applied to court, 
and got together a company, which was com- 
poſed of ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, and ſeve- 
ral eminent merchants, who agreed to open a 
trade and ſettle a colony in that part of the 
world, which in honour of Queen Elizabeth, 
he called Virginia. 

Raleigh had too much buſineſs upon his 
hands at court, and found tco few to ſecond 
him in his deſigns, to enable him to ſupport 
the eſtabliſhment with the ſpirit in which he 
began it. If ever any delign had an ominous 
beginning, and ſeemed to forbid any attempts 
for carrying it on, it was that of the firlt ſettle- 
ment of Virginia, Near halt of the firſt colony 
was deſtroyed by ſavages, and the reſt conſumed 
and worn down by fatigue and famine, deſerted 
the country and returned home in deſpair, The 
ſecond colony was cut off, ro a man, in a man- 
ner unknown; but they ſuppoled it to be de- 
ſtroyed by the Indians. The third had the 
ſame diſmal fate.“ 


* Account of the European “ Settlements in America“ [Lord for 
Dodſley 1753, 2d edit. 2 vol. Zro.] vol. 2, p. 217, 218. This book is 
ſuppoſed to have been written by Mr, William Burke, ſcorfin to Mr, 
Edmund Burke] formerly Secretary to General Conway, when se— 
cretary of State, and ſeveral years Paymaſter in India, Of this 
tiful and luminous narrative, the merits are above my feeble praitc. 

+ Abbe Ray nal, in his Hiftory of the Indian Settlements, f..ys, vol, 


A 2 6b, p. 
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There is a poem, which among the MSS of 
the Britiſh Muſeum, is ſaid to have been writ- 
ten by Sir Walter Raleigh juſt before he died. 
It ſeems to partake ſo much of the ſublime ſpirit 
of his character, that, (although it has been 


printed before in the Topographer, I. 425 ; and 
alſo in a very imperfect manner among Sir Henry 


Wotton's Remains) I cannot refrain from in— 
ſerting it here. 


SIR WALTER RALU EN 
IN THE UNQUIET REST OF HIS LAST SICKNESS 


. 
Eternal Mover, whoſe diffuſed glory 
To ſhew our groveling reaſon what thou art, 
Infolds itſelf in clouds of reſtleſs Rory, 
Where Man, the proudeſt creature, acts his part, 
Whom yet alas I know not why we call, 
The world's contracted ſun, the 1:title all! 


6, p. 21. A report had prevailed, though its origin could not be 
diſcovered, that in the interior parts of Guiana, there was a country 
known by the natrr.e of El Dorado, which contained immenſe riches 
in gold and precious ſtones; more mines and treaſures than Pizarro 
or Cortez had ever found, This fable had not only inflamed the ar- 
dent imagination of the Spaniards, but fired every nation in Europe. 
Sir Walter Raleigh in particular, une of the moſt extraordinary 
men that ever appeared in a country abounding in ſingular characters, 
was ſeized with this enthuſiaſm. He was paſſionately fond of every 
thing that was magnificent; he enjoyed a reputation ſuperior to 
that of the greateſt men; he had more knowledge than thoſe whoſe 
immediate purſuit was learning; he poſſeſſed a freedom of think - 
ing uncommon in thoſe days; and had a kind of romantic turn in 
his ſentiments and behaviour, This determined him in 1595, to 
undertake a voyage to Guiana; but he returned without diſcovering 
any thing relative to the object of his voyage. On his return, how- 
ever, he publiſhed an account, full of the moſt brilliant impoſtures 
that ever amuſed the credulity of mankind,” II, 
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II. 
For what are we but lumps of walking clay ? 
What are our vaunts? Whence mould our ſpirits riſe ? 
Are not brute beaſts as ſtrong ? And birds as gay? 

Trees longer liv'd, and creeping things as wiſe ? 
Ouly our ſouls receive more inward light, 

To feel our weakneſs, and confeſs thy might. 
III. 
Let theſe pure notes aſcend unto thy throne, 

Vhere Majeſty doth fit with Mercy crown'd ; 

Where my redeemer lives, in whom alone 

The errors of my wandring life are drown'd |! 
Where all the quire of Heaven reſound the fame 
That none but thine, thine is the ſaving name. 

IV. | 
Thereſore, my foul, joy in the midſt of pain, 
That Chritt that conquer'd Hell, ſhall from above 
With greater triumph yet return again, 

And conquer his own juſtice with his love, 
Commanding earth and ſeas to render thoſe 
Unto his bliſs, for whom he paid his woes! 

V. 
Now have I done ! now are my joys at peace; 

And now my joys are ſtronger than my grief ! 

I feel thoſe comforts, that ſhall never ceaſe, 

Future in hopes, but preſent in relief! 

Thy words are true, thy promiſes are juſt ; 
And thou wilt know thy marked flock in duſt ! 


The poetical talents indeed of Sir Walter, are 
the principal object of conſideration to the com- 
piler of this book. He was the author of a poem 
entitled,“ Cynthia” in praiſe of the Queen, 
as appears by Spenſer's Sonnet to him, annexed 
to the Fairy Queen, 

But let me copy the account of the indefati- 
gable Oldys. “ Spenſer,” ſays he, © in his 
letter to Raleigh, mentions ſomething of this 


X 3 poem, 
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poem, where he ſays, “In that Fairy Queen, I 
* mean glory in my general intention; but in 
my particular, I conceive the moſt excellent 
and glorious perſon of our Soveraign the 
Queen, and her Kingdom, in Fairy-land. 
And yet in ſome places elle I do otherwiſe 
ſhadow her. For conſidering ſhe beareth two 
perſons; the one, of a molt royal Queen or 
empreſs; the other, of a moſt virtuous and 
beautiful Lady; this latter part in ſome 
places, Ido expreſs in Belphæbe; faſhioning 
her name according to your own excellent con- 
ceit of Cynthia; Pheœbe and Cynthia being 
both names of Diana.“ This is all I remem- 
ber to have met with of that poem. But this 
year that Raleigh was in Ireland, there was a 
Book publiſhed by a learned and ingenious gen- 
tleman; in which others of Raleigh's Poems, 
and perhaps that before mentioned, are quoted 
with great commendation ;* as if theſe few 
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* c This Treatiſe, now very ſcarce, is called The Art of Engliſh 
Poeſy : contrived into three Books: the firſt of Poets and Poeſy; the 
ſecond of proportion; the third of ornament. London, gto. 1589. 
I never ſaw but one of them, and this is in the curious Library of 
that worthy owner James Weſt, eſq; of the Middle Temple. There 
is a wooden print of the Queen before it; and though dedicated to 
the Lord Burghley, the Work is addreſſed directly to the Qneen. 
Therefore that paſſage in the firſt Book, cap. 26, where the Author 
is ſo luxuriant upon the Epithalamies, or poetical manner of celebra- 
ting marriages ; and that in the third Book, cap. 23, where he makes 
the lmpeiial Ambaſſador, a Bohemian born, ſo bluntly expreſs in the 
French tongue, what a gallant horſe woman the Empreſs was, will, 
among ſyme others, be allowed very remarkable, in a Book ſo pub- 


lickly 
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little pieces had before this time rendered him 
eminent, and advanced his name among the 
prime Wits or leading Poets of the age; not 
that we are ſure they were now in common print, 
or vulgarly known to be his, for the ſaid author 
ſpeaking of the molt conſiderable writers in 
Lagliſh Poetry, ſays; “ In her Majeſty's time 
„ ſprung up another company of courtÞoets, 
who have writ excellently well, if their doings 
* could be found out and made publick with 
& the reſt; of which number is Edward, Earl 
„ of Oxford, Thomas Lord Buckhurſt, when 
„ young; Henry Lord Paget, Sir Philip Sid— 
„ ney, Sir Walter Raleigh, and many others; 
* ſome of whom he further names.“ Then 
proceeding to give his judgment in ſhort cha- 
rafters of them; and having diſtinguiſhed 
the Earl of Oxford for comedy, Buckhurſt for 


cc 


lickly and fo particularly tendered to the peruſal of our virgin Queen, 
But for the reſt, it contains many pretty obſervations, examples, cha- 
racers and fragments of poetry for thoſe times, now no where elſe 
to be met with; which it ſome of our modern critics had read, they 
would have been better acquainted than they were with certain anti- 
quities in the Engliſh meter, whereof they have erroneoully ſpoken, 
The author was educated at Oxford; born about the year 1530, or 
not long aſter; and wrote ſeveral other Books, whereof he gives us 
the titles himſelf. So that if his name was Puttenham, one of the 
Queen's Gentlemen Penſioners, as Anthony Wood thinks, he was en- 
titled to a more diſtinct remembrance in his Book of Oxford Writers. 
That he was a Courtier, is viſible; alto had been a traveller, and feen 
the courts of foreign Princes; wherefore his illuſtrations, both hiſtories 
cal and political, are drawn ſo familiarly from thence, that he may be 
called the Court Critic of that reign.” 
* See the {aid Art of Engliſh Poeſy, p. 49. 


X 4 tragedy, 
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tragedy, Sir Philip Sidney and the other gen- 
tleman who wrote the late Shepherd's Calendar 
(meaning Spenler} for Eclogue and Paſtoral, he 
adds; “ for Ditty and amorous Ode, I find Sir 
Walter Raleigh's vein moſt lofty, inſolent and 
paſſionate,” But it is in the Chapter of Sen- 
tentious, or Rhetorical Figures, that this critic 
Illuſtrates his obſervations, by ſome examples 
out of Sir Walter Raleigh's Poems ; which be- 
caule rare to be met with, not prolix, nor viola- 
ting the privileges of particular and perſonal 
narrative, I thall here rehearſe ; the rather, be- 
cauſe theſe fragments may both give further 
light into the genius, as well as hiſtory perhaps 
of their author, and help the enquiries of ſuch 
readers, as are curious in comparing the monu- 
inents of ancient and modern wit, to recover 
and revive the entire pieces from whence they 
are extracted. That critic therefore, where he 
is ſpeaking of ſome elegant tautologies in poetry, 
and particularly the excellencies of the Ana- 
phora, or figure of Report, as he tranſlates it, 
gives us the following example written by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, whether in his Cynthia, I can- 
not yet tell; but“ to his greateſt miſtreſs in 
molt excellent verſes,” ſays that author. 


In vain, my eyes, in vain you waſte your tears; 
In vain my fighs, the ſmokes of my deſpairs: 
In vain you ſearch the earth and heav*ns above; 
In vain you ſeek, for fortune keeps my love.“ 


* Art of Engliſh Poe ſy, p. 49. 
Further 
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Further ſpeaking of the Epizeuxis, which he 
Engliſhes the Underlay or Cuckow - Spell, 
another ſort of repetition, when in one verſe we 
iterate one word without intermiſſion, he brings 
as an example, that of Sir Walter Raleigh; 
very ſweet lays he, 


With wiſdom's eyes, had but blind fortune ſeen, 
Then had my love, my love for ever been.* 


And in another place to diſtinguiſh that form 
of repetition, called Ploche, or the Doubler, a 
ſpeedy iteration of one word, but with ſome lit- 
tle intermiſſion, he exemplifies the two cloſing 
verſes of a molt excellent ditty, as he calls it, 
written by Sir Walter Raleigh. Theſe two 
cloſing verſes confirm the genuineſs of thoſe 
which precede them in a tranſcript of this very 
ditty, I once ſaw in a nobleman's library, from 
the copy of a celebrated lady,+ who probably 


* Art of Engliſh Poeſy, p. 167. + © Lady Iſabella Thynne; the 
fame who is ſo finely celebrated by Mr, Waller, though her ſurname 
15 no where to be found in any of the printed editions I have ſeen of 
his Poems: but I have had an old MS, collection, in which one 
Poem is directed to the Lady Iſabella Thynne, cutting trees in paper; 
which Poem is printed among Mr. Waller's, but her name left our, 
In the print alſo we have only a fragment; but my copy had it en- 
tire. For the Poem which follows it in Mr, Waller's printed collece 
tion, is a compliment to the ſame lady for reſtoring him this piece; 
becauſe he deſired to print it, though the laſt thought was torn off 
and loſt ; which to liis regret he never could recollect; ſo was obliged 
to print it imperfectly, in his own apprehenſions at leaſt, though all 
the world beſides have looked upon what is printed as a maſter piece, 
even of that great hand: and for our conſolation it may be obſerved, 
if he had not loſt this concluſion, we ſhould have loſt that fine Poem 
which was the conſequence of it, The ſentiment this MS, could hav, 


reſtored 


"Je, 
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had it out of the family. Tis there entitled, 
* the Excuſe written by Sir Walter Raleigh in his 
younger Years.” And, becauſe by the foregoing 
parts of this admired ditty the concluſion will 
be beſt underſtood, 1 ſhall here repeat the whole 
from the aforeſaid tranſcript ; not doubting but 
the modern readers will judge of it by its con- 
temporary writings; or if by their own, after 
due conſideration, how they may be judged of 
near a hundred and fifty years hence ; but more 
eſpecially, that the readers may ſee with what 
artful ſimplicity the author could reconcile him- 
ſelf to his paſſion, whether real or feigned, when 
he found upon a ſtrict examination, he had not 
been indirectly betrayed to it. 


Calling to mind my eyes went long about, 
To cauſe my heart for to forſake my breaſt ; 
All in a rage, I ſought to pull them out; 
As who had been ſuch traitors to my reſt ; 
What could they ſay to win again my grace ? 
Forſooth, that they had ſeen my miſtreſs face. 


Another time, my heart I call'd to mind ; 
Thinking that he this woe on me had brought; 

Becauſe that he, to love, his force reſign'd, 
When of ſuch wars my fancy never thought: 
What cou'd he ſay when I wou'd him have ſlain, 
That he was hers—and had forgone my chain, 


reſtored him, conſiſted, as I think, of ſix lines, but that I cannot re- 
peat them all, yet preſume upon the favor which is due to the fair 
ſex, that it will not be thought an unwelcome dig reſſion here to pre- 
ſerve what I can of them, and as well asI can, leſt they ſhould be loſt 
again, by not having an opportunity to remember them elſewhere.” 

A Poet, when he would deſcribe his mind ; 

Is, as in language, ſo in fame confin'd. 

Your works are read, wherever there are men; 

So far the ſciſſer goes beyond the pen.“ At 
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At laſt, when I perceiv'd both eyes and heart 
Excuſe themſelves, as guiltleſs of my ill ; | 

I found myſelf the cauſe of all my ſmart, 
And told myſelf, that I myſelf would kill: 

Yet when I ſaw myſelf to you was true; 

I loy'd my ſelf, becauſe myſelf lov'd you, 


— CD ͤ j—‚ʃä— Cs 


This Poem, I have been told, is printed 
under Sir Walter Raleigh's name, in a modern 
collection,“ not much to be ſuſpected of having 
had it from any ancient manuſcript, therefore 
probably from ſome old copy in print, which I 
have not yet met with, There is on: old col- 
lection I never ſaw, printed about the time we 
are now upon, with ſeveral of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney's Sonnets in it, and therefore I think under 
his name ;+ which poſſibly may contain ſome 
alſo of Sir Walter Raleigh's. But in that mo- 
dern collection there is alſo printed, not over 
correctly it ſeems, another Poem of his: this I 
have likewiſe feen in manuſcript, where it is 
called the Silent Lover; and heard ſeveral lines 
in it applauded, eſpecially the beginning. Bur 
the part, which would be molt agreeable in this 
place to an hiſtorical reader, 1s that from which 
he might fancy he could make ſome further 
gueſſes at the object of Raleigh's addreſs; tho? 


® Entitled, Wit's Interpreter, Svo. printed one edition of it, about 
1571. + England's Helicon, 4to without date, in which are ſeverat 
of the Sonnets, Ditties, Madrigals, paſtoral Airs, and ſuch like com- 
poſitions, which were ſo much the mode among the noble and illuſ- 
trious wits of thoſe times. 


after 
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after all, it may be no other than the common 
object of all poets : however, the lines are theſe. 


But ſeeing that I ſue to ſerve 
A Saint of ſuch perfection, 
As all defire, and none deſerve 
A place in her affection; 
I rather chuſe to want relief 
Than venture the revealing ; 
Where glory recommends the grief, 
Deſpair diſdains the healing, 


And a little further, very perſuaſively : 


Silence in love betrays more woe 
Than words, tho' never ſo witty; 

A beggar that is dumb you know, 
May challenge double pity.* 


In ſhort, he has ſaid ſuch handſome things 
of Silence, that it were a pity any words, even 
in its commendation, but his own, ſhould 
break it, But it will, perhaps, hereafter be 
thought, he could break it himſelf with as much 
ſucceſs, as now he ſeems to have commanded 
the keeping it. All that I have ſeen of his ju- 
venile compoſitions ia this kind, is a Paſtoral 
Sonnet, which old Mr. Iſaac Walton reciting, 
tells us, was written'by Sir Walter Raleigh in 
his younger years, in anſwer to another, fa- 


* By a moſt extraordinary Anachroniſm, theſe lines in the faſhion- 
able world have been attributed to the late Lord Cheſterfield, and it 
is even ſuſpeRed, he himſelf was willing to take the credit of them.— 
Editor, | | 

+ © See Iſaac Walton's compleat Angler, 4th edition, 8vo. 1668, 
p. 76, &c. This Walton was twenty-five years of age at Raleigh's 
death, and lived ninety years. Beſides that book, for which he has 

been 
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mous alſo in thoſe days, compoſed by Chriſ— 
topher Marlow; but as both theſe Sonnets are 
involved in a collection, which the bookſcllers 
or publiſhers have called Shakeſpear's Poems, 
printed between twenty and thirty years after 
his death,“ in which I think ſeveral pieces are 
known to have been written by other Poets; 
the reader is left at liberty to judge, whether 
the authority of a writer, who ſubſcribes his 
name thereto, one of Walton's noted ſincerity, 
and advantages for intelligences by his acquaint- 
ance among the men of literature in thoſe times, 
or that of any anonymous publication in the 
circumſtances aforeſaid, is to be preferred; 
without urging the improbability, that Shake- 
ſpear ſhould quote a ſtanza from that aſcribed 
to Marlow, afterwards in one of his own plays, 


if he had been the author of that Sonnet+ him- 
ſelf. 


been called the Father of Anglers, he wrote five lives of learned and 
religious men, excellently well, being either from a perſonal know- 
ledge of them, or their intimate friends; for which he deſerves a 
more liberal acknowledgement than this place will admit.“ 

# Poems by William Shakeſpear, &c. 8yo. 1640. + See Shake- 


ſpear's Merry Wives of Windſor, Act III. ; From Oldys's Life of 
Raleigh LIII-ILVI. 


. JOHN 
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JOHN LANE. 


« John Lane, a fine old Queen Elizabeth's 
gentleman, who was living within my re- 
membrance, and whoſe ſeveral Poems, had 
they had not had the ill fate to remain unpub- 
liſnt, when much better meriting than many, 
that are in print, might poſſibly have gained 
him a name not much inferior, if not equal 
to Drayton, and others of the next rank to 
Spencer; hut they are all to be produc't in 
manuſcript, namely his Poetical Viſion, his 
Alarm to the Poets, his twelve months, his 
Guy of Warwick, a Heroic Poem (at leaſt 
as much as many others that are ſo entitled) 


and laſtly hisſupplement to Chaucer's Squire's 
Tale.” | 


In the Aſhmolean Muſeum at Oxford, there 
is a completion of Chaucer's Squire's Tale, by 
John Lane, in manuſcript, The title is as fol- 
lows, Chaucer's Piller; beinge his maſter 


piece, called the Squire's Tale; which hath 


c been given for loſt for almoſt theeſe three 
& hundred yeares, but now found out, and 


brought 
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„ brought to light by John Lane, 1630.“ 
I conceived great expectations of him on read. 
ing Phillips's account, But I was greatly diſ- 
appointed, for Lane's performance, upon pe- 
ruſal, proved to be not only an inartificial imi- 
tation of Chaucer's manner, but a weak effort 
of invention, There 1s a more ancient manu- 
ſcript copy of Lane's Addition to the Squire's 
Tale, in the Library of New College, at Ox- 
ford. It is however, no rare manuſcript. 


— — —— 
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NICOLAS BRET ON. 


« Nicolas Breton, a writer of paſtoral, fon- 
„ nets, canzons and madrigals, in which kind 
„ of writing he keeps company with ſeveral 
„ other contemporary emulators of Spencer 
* and Sir Philip Sidny, in a publiſt collection 
e of ſelected odes of the chief paſtoral ſonnet- 
„ teers, &c. of that age.” 

Of this poet very little is known, It is pro- 
bable that he was of a Staffordſhire family; and 
I am not without hopes that I have identified 


* Tt is numbered in the Catalogue, and in the firſt leaf, 6937. 
On the back, 53 Quarto, Codd, Aſhmol, + Warton's Obſervations 
on Spenſer, vol. i, p. 155, 56. 
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him with one of the perſons recorded in the note 


below“. 
He was a writer, ſays Percy, of ſome fame 


in the reign of Queen Elizabeth: he publiſhed 


an interlude, intitled“ An Old Man's Leſſon, 


and a Young Man's Love,“ 4to. and many 
other little pieces in proſe and verſe, the titles 
of which may be ſcen in Winſtanley, Ames's 
Typography, and Oſborne's Harleian Cata- 
logue, &c. He is mentioned with great reſpect 
by Meres in his ſecond part of © Wit's Com- 
monwealth”, 1598, folio 283, and is alluded to 


In Shaw's Staffordſhire, under the hiſtory of Tamworth, vol. I. 
p. 422, are the following patIages. © Erdſwick ſpeaking of this 
town, ſays, In Statfordſhire fide there is a houſe of the Bretons, 
* who have long had their ſeat there; for 9 Edward II. John Breton 
© was Lord of Tamworth, He had iſſue William, who had ifſu= 
John, who had iſſue John and William, fince which time the race 
© of them have continued unto this day. 

John Breton, eſq. was one of the members of parliament for this 
borough, 27th Elizabeth, and there is an old inſcription noticed in 
the church fa-ther on, for John Breton, ſon and heir of Richard 
Breton, of Tamworth, eſq. wo died May 11, 1507. And in an old 
viſitation, are the following arms for John Brittayne, of Sireſcot in 
this pariſh, © B. a bend or between 6 mullets gules.” What more 
I find of this family, is the ſollowing inſcription from Norton church. 

Here lyeth the body of Nicholas Breton, eſq. ſon of Captain ]. 
Breton, of Tamworth, eſq. co. Stafford. Hee alſo was Captain 
© of a Foot Company in the Low Countries, under the command of 
© the right Hon. Dudley, earl of Leiceſter. He marryed Ann, daugh- 
© ter of Sir Edward Leigh, of Ruſhall, in co. Stafford, a wife of 
© rare virtue and piety. He had by her five ſons and four daughters, 
© viz, Edward, Chriſtopher, John, William and Howard, Frances, 
© Lettice, &c. He departed from the troubles of this liſe to eternal 


« happineſs, June 22, 1624. 
Nicolaus 
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in Beaumont and Fletcher's Scornful Lady, 
act II; and again, in Wit without Money, act 
III, (ſee Whalley's B. Johnſon, III. p. 103)“. 
« England's Helicon” 1600, is the collection 
in which ſome of his pieces are to be found. 

In Farmer's catalogue were “ Bretton's 
Bowre of Delights” 1397 T. Breton's Me- 
lancholicke Humours” i600F. *© Breton's 
Honour of Valour” 16:56. *© Breton's Sir P. 
Sydney's Ourania“ 165 50. 

The ballad of Phillida and Corydon, re- 
printed by Percy, is a delicious little poem; 
and if we are to judge from this ſpecimen, his 
poetical powers, for ſurely he muſt have had 
the powers of a poet, were diſtinguiſhed by a 
ſimplicity, at once ealy and elegant, 


« Nicolaus Breton, vir paucis comparandus, am mam pie et placide 
& creatori reddidit 49 Juni 1658.“ 

« Famam apud poſteros reliquit diutiſſime duraturam. Qnicquid 
« mori potuit ſub hoc marmore depoſuit, lectiſſi na ejus conjux, Eli- 
c zabetha, Georgii Knight, viri apud Londinenies ampli et generoſi, 
« filia et heres unica, ipſa pulchrz et numeroſz ſobolis mater marito 
« chariſſimo ſibique, ut utriuſque reliquiz beatam refurretionem 
« hic una preſtolentur.” | 

® Percy's Ballads, III. p. 62. + No. 6395, 1 No. 6398. 
§ No, 6399+ || No. 6409. 
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him with one of the perſons recorded in the note 


below“. 
He was a writer, ſays Percy, of ſome fame 


in the reign of Queen Elizabeth: he publiſhed 
an interlude, intitled“ An Old Man's Leſſon, 


and a Young Man's Love,” 4to. and many 
other little pieces in proſe and verſe, the titles 
of which may be ſten in Winſtanley, Ames's 
Typography, and Oſborne's Harleian Cata- 
logue, &c. He is mentioned with great reſpect 
by Meres in his ſecond part of Wit's Com- 
monwealth”, 1598, folio 283, and is alluded to 


In Shaw's Staffordſhire, under the hiſtory of Tamworth, vol. I. 
p. 422, are the following patſages. & Erdſwick ſpeaking of this 
town, ſays, © In Statfordſhire fide there is a houſe of the Bretons, 
* who have long had their ſeat there; for g Edward II. John Breton 
© was Lord of Tamworth. He had iſſue William, who had itſu= 
John, who had itfue John and William, fince which time the race 
© of them have continued unto this Cay,” 

John Breton, eſq. was one of the members of parliament for this 
borough, 27th Elizabeth, and there is an old inſcription noticed in 
the church father on, for John Breton, ſon and heir of Richard 
Breton, of Tamworth, eſq. who died May 11, 1507. And in an old 
viſitation, are the following arms for John Brittayne, of Sireſcot in 
this pariſh, © B. a bend or between 6 mullets gules.“ What mere 
I find of this family, is the ſollowing inſcription from Norton church. 

Here lyeth the body of Nicholas Breton, eſq. ſon of Captain ]. 
© Breton, of Tamworth, eſq. co, Stafford. Hee alſo was Captain 
© of a Foot Company in the Low Countries, under the command of 
© the right Hon. Dudley, earl of Leiceſter. He marryed Ann, daugh- 
© ter of Sir Edward Leigh, of Ruſhall, in co. Stafford, a wife of 
« rare virtue and piety. He had by her five ſons and four daughters, 
© viz, Edward, Chriſtopher, John, William and Howard, Frances, 
© Lettice, &c. He departed from the troubles of this liſe to eternal 


« happineſs, June 22, 1624. 
Nicolaus 
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in Beaumont and Fletcher's Scornful Lady, 
act II; and again, in Wit without Money, act 
III, (fee Whalley's B. Johnſon, III. p. 103)*. 
« England's Helicon” 1600, is the collection 
in which ſome of his pieces are to be found, 

In Farmer's catalogue were © Bretton's 
Bowre of Delights” 1597+. © Breton's Me- 
lancholicke Humours” i600F. © Breton's 
Honour of Valour” 1656. “ Breton's Sir P. 
Sydney's Ourania” 165; 5. 

The ballad of Phillida and Corydon, re- 
printed by Percy, is a delicious little poem; 
and if we are to judge from this ſpecimen, his 
poetical powers, for ſurely he muſt have had 
the powers of a poet, were diſtinguiſhed by a 
ſimplicity, at once eaſy and elegant, 


Nicolaus Breton, vir paucis comparandus, am mam pie et placide 
4% creatori reddidit 49 Juni 1658.“ 

“% Famam apud poſteros reliquit diutiflime dnraturam, Qnicquid 
«© mori potuit ſub hoc marmore depoſuit, lectiſſi ma ejus conjux, Elie 
& zabetha, Georgii Knight, viri apud Londinenſes ampli et generoſi, 
« filia et heres unica, ipſa pulchrz et numeroſz ſobolis mater marito 
« chariffimo ſibique, ut utriuſque reliquiz beatam refurretionem 
« hic una præſtolentur.“ 

® Percy's Ballads, III. p. 62. + No. 6395, ] No. 6393, 
& No, 6399+ || No. 6400. 
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RICHARD BARNFIE LD. 


% Richard Barnfield, one of the ſame rank 
« jn poetry with Doctor Lodge, Robert Green, 
Nicholas Breton, and other contemporaries 
% already mentioned in the foregoing treatiſe of 
e the moderns.” 

BARNFIELD is one of thoſe poets, whoſe me- 
mory has fallen into ſuch obſcurity, that I can- 
not recover a ſingle memorial of his hiſtory, 
yet it ſeems he was well-known in his day ; as 
appears by the following paſſage from War- 
ton's Hiſtory of Poetry.“ That critic ſpeaking 
of Abraham Fraunce's tranſlation of Virgil's 
Alexis, adds: © It muſt be owned, that the 
ſelection of this particular eclogue from all the 
ten for an Engliſh verſion, is ſomewhat extra- 
ordinary, But in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
I could point out whole ſets of ſonnets written 
with this kind of attachment, for which, per- 
haps, it will be but an inadequate apology, 
that they are free from direct impurity of ex- 


III. p. 405. 


preſſion 
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preſſion and open immodeſty of ſentiment, 
Such, at leaſt, is our obſervance of external 
propriety, and ſo ſtrong the principles of a ge- 
neral decorum, that a writer of the preſent age 
who was to print love- verſes in this ſtyle, would 
be ſeverely reproached, and univerſally pro- 
ſcribed. I will inſtance only in the © Affec- 
tionate Shepherd* of RIcHARD BarnrielD, 
printed in 1595. Here, through the courſe of 
twenty ſonnets, not inelegant, and which were 
exceedingly popular, the poct bewails his un- 
ſucceſsful love for a beautiful youth, by the 
name of Ganymede, in a (train of the moſt 
tender paſſion, yet with profeſſions of the 
chaſteſt affection. Many deſcriptions and in- 
cidents which have a like complexion, may be 
found in the futile novels of Lodge and Lilly,” 

Another edition of © the Aﬀectionate Shep- 
herd” appeared in 1596, Lond. for H. Lownes, 
16mo. together with his“ Cynthia” and © Le- 
gend of Caſſandra.” In the preface of this ſe- 
cond edition he apologiſes for his ſonnets [ 
e will unſhadow my conceit: being nothing 
& elſe but an imitation of Virgil in the ſecond 
„ eclogue of Alexis.” But I find (adds War— 
ton) “ Cynthia with certeyne Sonnettes and the 
« Legend of Caſſandra” entered to H. Lownes, 


Jan, 18, 1594.* 


In Farmer's Catalogue, No. 6391, was „ Richard Bamfield's“ 
Qu. Barnfield's?) © Encomion of Lady Pecunia,” 1598. 
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HUGH: HOLD AND: 


— — 
— — — 


«© Hugh Holland, a poetical writer, thought 
* worthy by ſome to be mentioned with Spen- 
„ cer, Sidny and other, the chief of Ergliſh 
* poets; with whom, nevertheleſs he muſt 
* needs be confeſſed inferior, both in poetic 
„% fame and merit.” 

Huch HoLLanD, ſon of Robert Holland 
(by his wife, the daughter of one Pain, of 
Denbigh) ſon of Lewis Holland, fon of Lle— 
wellin, ſon of Griffith Holland, of Vaerdee, 
by Gwervilla his wife, daughter of Howell ap 
Madock, ap Jem, ap Eynion; was born at 
Denbigh, bred in Weſtminſter ſchool, while 
Camden taught there, and elected to Trinity 
college, Cambridge, 1589, of which he was 
afierwards fellow. Thence he travelled into 
Italy, and at Rome was guilty of ſeveral indiſ- 
cretions, by the freedom of his converſations, 
He next went to Jeruſalem, to pay his devo- 
tions at the Holy Sepulchre, and in his return 
touched at Conſtantinople, where he received 
a reprimand from the Englith ambaſſador, for 
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the former freedom of his tongue. At his re- 


turn to England, he retired to Oxford, and 
ſpent ſome years there for the ſake of the pub- 
lic library, He died in Weltminſter, in 1633, 
and was buried in the Abbey. Wood ſays, he 
was in animo catholicus;” and in an epitaph 
which that writer had ſeen, he was ſtyled 
* miſerrimus peccator, muſarum & amicitiarum 
cultor ſanctiſſimus.““ 

His works are I. Verſes in Deſcription of the 
chief Cities of Europe. II. Chronicle of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, III. Life of William Cam- 
den, Clar.— All MSS, 


IV. A Cypreſs Garland+ for the ſacred Fore- 


head of the late Sovereign King James, Lond. 


1625, a poem; and “ other things,” ſays 
Wood, © which I have not ſeen.” Þ 


Having now given an account of all the 
poets mentioned by Phillips, who come pro. 
perly within the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
though perhaps ſome of thoſe who flouriſhed 
principally in the time of King James, may 
have publiſhed their earlieſt productions in this 


* Wood mentions “ an Hugh Holland, A. B. at Oxford, 1570, 
and another Hugh, an eſquire's fon of Denbighſhire, matriculated at 
Baliol college, Oxford, 1582, aged 24. . Ath, 1. 583. + In Far 
mer's Catalogue, No, 7061. } Wood's Ath. I. p. 583. 
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period, I have only to add to the preſent vo- 
lume, a few articles which Phillips has omitted. 

Joszen HALL, afterwards Biſhop of Exeter, 
was born 11 July, 1574, in Briſtow Park, 
within the pariſh of Aſhby.de-la-Zouch, in 
Leiceſterſhire, his father being an officer under 
Henry, Earl of Huntingdon, He was edu- 
cated at Emanuel college, Cambridge, and at 
the age of 23, publiſhed in 1397“ Virgide- 
miarum; ſatires in ſix books.” The three 
firſt are called toothleſs ſatires, poetical, aca. 
demical, moral: the three laſt, biting ſatires. 
They were re-printed at Oxford, 8vo. 1752. 
He calls himſelf in the prologue, the firſt ſa. 
tyriſt in the Engliſh language: 


J farſt adventure, follow me who liſt, | 
And be the ſecond Engliſh ſatyriſt.“ 


Gray, the poet, in a letter to his friend Dr, 
Wharton, of Durham, dated 19 December, 
1752, ſays, © Biſhop Hall's Satires, called 
Virgidemiarum, are lately re-publiſhed, They 
are full of ſpirit and poetry, as much of the 
firſt as Dr. Donne, and far more of the latter; 
they were written at the Univerſity, when he 
was about twenty-three years old, and in Queen 
Elizabeth's reign.““ 

After ſix or ſeven years ſtay in college, he 
was preſented by fir Robert Drury, to the rec- 


Letters in Maſon's Life of Gray, p. 224. 
tory 
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tory of Halſtead, in Suffolk, and married a 
wife, with whom he lived happily 49 years. In 
1605, he accompanied fir Edmund Bacon to 
the Spa, and after his return was preſented by 
Edward, Lord Denny, to the donative of Wal- 
tham Croſs, in Eſſex. Having been made 
chaplain, he in 1612 took the degree of D. D. 
In 1616 he was made dean of Worceſter; in 
1618 he was ſent to the Synod of Dort; in 


1624 he refuſed the Biſhopric of Glouceſter, 


and in 1627 accepted that of Exeter. Though 
he was reckoned-a favourer of puritaniſm, yet 
he wrote in the beginning of the troubles with 
great ſtrength in defence of epiſcopacy. In 
November 1641, he was tranſlated to the ſee 
of Norwich; and on December zo, was com. 
mitted by the violence of the prevalent party 
to the Tower; from whence he was not releaſed 
till June 1642; and withdrew to Norwich, 
where he lived in tolerable quiet till April 
16435 on which occaſion, the order for ſe- 
queſtering notorious delinquents being paſſed, 
he was cruelly plundered, and ſuffered the 
greateſt inconveniences, of which he has given 
an account in his piece, entitled“ Hard Mea- 
ſure.” In 1647 he retired to a little eſtate, 
which he rented at Heigham, near Norwich; 
and in this retirement he ended his lite, 8 Sep- 
tember, 1656, æt. 82. 

He is univerſally allowed to have been a ma:: 
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of great wit and learning, and of as great meek- 
neſs, modeſty, and piety. His works, beſides 
the “ Satires“ make in all five volumes in fo— 
lio and quarto, “ and are filled” ſays Bayle 
« with fine thoughts, excellent morality, and 
a great deal of piety.” 

His “ Contemplations” have been ſeveral 
times re-publiſhed, and there was an edition of 
them not long (ſince publiſhed in Scotland in 
8vo,® 

FerDINANDO STANLEY, EARL of Dersy, 


has been introduced into the laſt edition of the 


*« Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors” in 
conſequence of a poem written by him, which 
has been within theſe few years reſcued from 
oblivion, by the Antiquarian Repertory, The 
hiſtory of this illuſtrious nobleman, whoſe 
mother Lady Eleanor Clifford, was a grand- 
daughter and co-heir to Charles Brandon, Duke 
of Suffolk, and Mary, the youngeſt daughter of 
Henry VII. (widow of Lovis XII of France)— 
his accompliſhments, his ſpirit, and his early 
death by the cruel operation of poiſon, in con— 
ſequence of his refuſal to be the inſtrument of 
the Jeſuits in attempting the crown, are told in 
ſo many books, that I ſhall not enlarge upon 
them here, In Lodge's © Illuſtrations of Bri- 


There is an unaccountable aſperity in the article of this poet, 


in Cibber's Lives. 
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tiſh Hiſtory” there is preſerved a molt curious 
letter of this Earl to Lord Eſſex, dated 19 De- 
cember, 1593; „it abounds,” ſays the learned 
editor, „ with good ſenſe, high ſpirit, and 
ſweetneſs of temper: an untimely death un- 
doubtedly defrauded him of a conſpicuous ſitua- 
tion in the hiſtory of his country.“ He died 
16 April 1594, leaving three daughters his co- 
heirs, viz. 1. Lady Ann, married to Grey 
Bridges, Lord Chandos; 2. Lady Frances, 
wife of John Egerton, Earl of Bridgewater, 
and 3. Lady Elizabeth, married to Henry 
Haſtings, Earl of Huntingdon. 

But ſince this nobleman has been introduced 
into a liſt of Engliſh poets, it would be injuſ- 
tice perhaps to refuſe a place to his rival, to 
whom the above-mentioned ſpirited letter was 
addreſſed. 

RoßgERT DEVEREVUx, EARL or EsskEx, may 
claim to be recorded here, becauſe Coxeter had 
ſeen one of Ovid's Epiſtles tranſlated by him: 
„This“ adds Warton, © I have never ſeen; 
and if it could be recovered, I truſt it would be 
only valued as a curioſity. A few of his ſon- 
nets are in the Aſhmolean Muſeum, which have 
no marks of poetic genius. He is a vigorous, 
and elegant writer of proſe. But if Eſſex was 
no poet, few noblemen of his age were more 
courted by poets. From Spencer to the loweſt 


Lodge, III. p. zt. 
rhymer, 
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rhymer, he was the ſubject of numerous ſon— 
nets, or popular ballads. I will not except 
Sydney, I could produce evidence to prove, 
that he fcarce ever went out of England, or even 
left London, on the moſt frivolous enter prize, 
without a paſtoral in his praiſe, or a panegyric 
in metre, which were ſold and ſung in the ſtreets. 
Having intereſted himſelf in the faſhionable 
poetry of the times, he was placed high in the 
ideal Arcadia now juſt eſtabliſhed : and among 
other inſtances which might be brought; on his 
return from Portugal in 1589, he was compli— 
mented with a poem, called “ An Egloge gra- 
4e tulatorie, entituled to the right honorable 
* and renowned Shepherd of Albion's Arcadie, 
« Robert, Earl of Eſſex, and for his returne 
e lately into England.“ This is a light, in 
which Lord Eſſex is ſeldom viewed. 1 know 
not if the Queen's fatal partiality, or his own 
inherent attraction, his love of literature, his 
heroiſm, integrity and generoſity; qualities 
which abundantly overbalance kis preſumption, 
his vanity, and impetuoſity, had the greateſt 
ſhare in dictating theſe praiſes, If adulation 
were any where juſtifiable, it muſt be when paid 
to the man who endeavoured to ſave Spenſer 
from ſtarving in the ſtreets of Dublin, and who 
buried him in Weſtminſter Abbey, with be- 


* Licenced to R. Jones, Auguſt 1, 1589. 
coming 
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coming ſolemnity. Spenſer was perſecuted by 
Burleigh, becauſe he was patronized by Eſſex, 
I need not remind the reader that theſe beauti- 
ful paſſages are from the pen of Mr. Thomas 
Warton.“ 

HeNRV, LoRD Pacer is recorded as a poet, 
in the following paſſage of Puttenham's Art 
of Poely, 1589,” In her majeſty's time 
ſprung up another company of courtly poets, 
who have writ excellently well, if their doings 
could be found out, and made public with the 
reſt; of which number, is Edward Earl of 
Oxford, Thomas Lord Buckhurſt when young, 
Henry Lord Paget, ſir Philip Sydney, fir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, and many others.” If the chriſtian 
name of this Lord Paget be accurate, he muſt 
have been the ſecond peer of the family, who 
died as early as 28 December, 1569, when he 
muſt have been a young man. His brother 
Thomas, the third peer, died in 1589, and 
Camden obſerves, © his death proved a ſad and 
univerſal loſs to the common-wealth of learn- 
ing.” Notwithſtanding therefore the name of 
« Henry” it ſeems moſt probable, that Lord 
Thomas was the poet. 

WILLIAu WyRLEY, ſon of Auguſtin Wyr. 
ley, of Netherſeile in Leiceſterſhire, (by Mary 
his wife, daughter of Walter Charnells) ſon of 


®* Hiſt, E. Poet, III. p. 421, 422» 
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William Wyrley, of Handſworth in Staſfyrd- 


ſhire, deſcended from an ancient family, was 
ſometime entertained by Sampſon Erdſwicke, 
of Sandon, the hiſtorian of Staffordſhire, du- 
ring which period he publiſhed a book, enti— 
tled ©* The true ule of Armory, ſhewed by 
hiſtory, and plainly proved by example, the 
ncceflities thereof alſo diſcovered: with the 
maner of differings in ancient time, the law- 
fulnes of honorable funerals and moniments : 
with other matters of antiquitie, incident to the 
advauncing of banners, enſignes, and marks of 
nobleneſſe and chevalric, by William Wyrley. 
Imprinted at London, by J. Jackſon, for Ga- 
briell Cawood, 1592, 4to.” To this very ſen- 
ſible and learned treatife, which fills only 28 
pages,“ are added two poems, of the nature of 
thoſe hiſtorical legends, of which the example 
had been given in the © Mirror for Magiſtrates.” 
The firſt is entitled, Lord Chandos, The 
olorious life and honorable death of fir John 
Chandos, Lord of Saint Salviour, le Vicounr, 
great Seneichall of Poyctou, high conſtable of 
Acquitaine, Knight of the honorable order of 
the Garter, elected by the firſt founder King 
Edward the Third, at his inſtitution thereof,” 
It begins at p. 29, and ends at p. 108. 


® The treatiſe was re-publiſhed with, ſome additions by Dugdale, 
under the title of“ The ancient uſage of bearing arms.“ 
| The 
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The ſecond poem is entitled“ Capitall de 
Buz. The honorable life and languiſhing death 
of fir John de Gralhy, Capitall de Buz, one of 
the Knights elected by the firſt founder of the 
Garter, into that noble order, and ſometime one 
of the principall Governors of Guyen, ancel- 
tor to the French King that now is,” This 


poem continues to P. 159, where the volume 
ends. 

Theſe compoſitions are dull creeping hiſtori— 
cal narratives, that never ſcem to riſe to the 
ſpirit or harmony of poetry; and I will con- 
feſs, that I never could exert the patience to 
wade entirely through them, 

There is a doubt whether they were not really 
the work of Erdſwicke, rather than of Wyrley : 
but there ſeems no reaſonable ground for this. 
The poems are not worth contending for; the 
heraldrical treatiſe indeed 1s highly valuable: 
but there appears no caule to ſuppoſe Wyrley 
unequal to it, He was unqueſtionably a very 
ingenious antiquary, He was conſtituted 
Rouge-Croix Herald in 1604, and died 1617,* 


® Wood's Ath. J. p. 423, 429. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


But while I record the names of thoſe who 
brightened the reign of Queen Elizabeth with 
their poetical talents, I ought not to cloſe the 
account of that ſplendid period, without no- 
ticing the powers for poetry which that illuſ- 
trious heroine herſelf diſcovered. 

In Percy's Ballads, II, p. 127, are printed 
her © Verſes, while priſoner at Woodſtock, 
writ with charcoal on a ſhutter,” 1555. They 
were preſerved by Hentzner, in his travels, In 
Headley's ſelect Beauties of Antient Poetry, II, 
p. 85, and in the“ Specimens of the early 
Engliſh poets,” printed for Edwards, 1790, 
8vo. at p. 66, are © Verſes by Queen Eliza- 
beth, upon Mount Zeur's departure,” begin- 
ning 

I greeve, 2nd dare not ſhewe my diſcontent,” &c, 

The following ditty on the factions raiſed by 
the Queen of Scots, while priſoner in England, 
and printed* not long after, if not before, the 


+ They were, if I recolleR, printed in Puttenham's Art of Poetry. 
They were re-printed in the Topographer, II. p. 176, from Harl. 
MSS. No. 6933. 
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beheading that unfortunate Queen, were alſo 
compoſed by Elizabeth. 


The doubt of future foes exiles my preſent joy, 
And Wit me learns to ſhun ſuch ſnares, as threaten my annoy z 
For Falſhood now doth flow, and ſubject Faith doth ebb, 
* Which would not be, if Reaſon rul'd, or Wiſdom weay'd the web, 
5 But clouds of joys untried do cloak aſpiring minds, 
Which turn to rain of late repent by courſe of changed winds. 
The top of Hope ſuppos'd, the root of Rule will be, 
And fruitleſs all their graſted guiles; as ſhortly ye ſhall ſee. 

Then dazzled eyes with pride, which great Ambition blinds 
Shall be unſeal'd by worthy wights, whoſe falſehood Foreſight finds 
| The daughter of Debate, that eke diſcord doth ſow, 

Shall reap no gain where former Rule, hath taught peace ſtill to grow. 

No foreign bauiſh'd wight ſhall anchor in this port; 

Our realm it brooks no ſtranger's force, let them elſewhere reſort. 

Our ruſty ſword with reſt ſhall firſt his edge employ, 

To poll their tops that ſeek ſuch change, and gape for lawleſs joy. 


ä —̃ — er 


I cannot cloſe this period ſo well, as in the 
words of that learned critic, at once elegant 
and profound, to whom I have ſo continually 
expreſſed my obligations, but who is far above 
any praiſe, which my feeble pen can beſtow; a 
critic, whoſe information, both extenſive and 
minute, a poet, whoſe genuine powers of fancy, 
both ſplendid and vigorous, the more | ſtudy, 
the more I admire. 

« General knowledge,” ſays Warton,“ ſpeak- 
ing of the reign of Elizabeth, * was now en- 
crealing with a wide diffuſion, and a haſty ra- 


* Hiſt, E. P. III. p. got, the cloſe, 
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pidity. Books began to be multiplied, and a 
variety of the moſt uſeful and rational topics, 
had been diſcuſſed in our own language. But 
{cience had not made too great advances. On 
the whole, we were now at that period, propi- 
tious to the operations of original and true 
poetry, when the coyneſs of fancy was not al- 
ways proof againſt the approaches of reaſon, 
when genius was rather directed than governed 
by judgment, and when taſte and learning had 
ſo far only diſciplined imagination, as to ſuffer 
its exceſſes to pals without cenſure or controul, 
for the ſake of the beauty to which they were 
allied,” 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
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N. B. The Names printed in Italics, are additions to 
Phillips. 


PAGE Time in which they 
our ted. 


I. Robert of Glouceſter, 1 Hen. III. 120 
2. Robert de Brunne 3 Edw. I. 130 
3. Adam Davy - - ib. Edw. II. 131 
4. Richard Hampole = ib. = Edw. III. 1349 


5. Robert Longlandle 4 Edw. III. 1350 Il | 

6. Jobn Barb = 5 Ed. III. 1365 | 

7. Geoffrey C:xaucer - 6 Eddw. III. 1370 | | 

8. John Gower - - 12 Edw. III. 1375 fl 

15 9. Laurence Minot-— 17 Edw. III. 1352 | | 
o 10. John WWaltn- - - 19 = Hen, IV. 1407 ll 
be 11. Thomas Occleve= - ib. = Hen. VI. 1422 1 
75 12. John Lyd gate 21 Hen. VI. 1430 1 
I 13. Hugh Campden = = 26 Hen. VI. 1449 
I Z 14. Thamas | | 


CONTENTS, 


2 

14. Themas Chefler = = 
15. John Harding += = 
16. John Ray — — — 
17. John Scogan = = = 


18. 
19. George Ripley 
20. Nicholas Kenton 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


John Norton » 


Benedict Burgh = +» 
Juliana Berners = = 
IFilliam of Naſſjynten 
Henry Bradſhaw = 
Robert Fabyan » = 
John Watſon = = = 
Iilliam Caxtin = = 
Stephen Hawes = 
William I alter « 
Fi-nry Medwall = 
Laurence IVade - = 
Alexander Barclay = 
William Dunbar 
Gawen Douglas = = 
Sir David Dynaſay 


37. John Skelton = = = 
38. Earl of Surry = = =» 


39. Sir Thomas Wyat 
40. Lord Rochford + 


&Al. Lord V aux - — - 


42. 
43+ 
44. 


Sir Francis Bryan = 
Nicholas Grimeald = 


PAGE 
26 - 
27 
28 = 


MD 
© 
' 


50 = 


Edmund Lord Sheffield 51 = 
45. Sir Thomas More = 


8 


Time in which they 
flouriſhed. 


Hen. 


Vis 


Edw. IV. 


Edw. 


IV. 


Edw. IV. 


Edw. IV. 


Edw. IV. 


Edw. IV. 
Edw. IV. 
Edw. IV. 


Hen 
Hen 
Hen 
Hen 
Hen 
Hen 


Hen. 


VII. 
VII. 
VII. 


VII., 


VII. 


VII. 


VII. 


Hen. VII. 


Hen. VIII. 


Hen. VIII. 
Hen. VIII. 
Hen. VIII. 
Hen. VIII. 


1440 
1470 


1471 


1480 
1481 
1481 
1493 
1494 


1506 


1514 


1515 
1540 
1540 
15 30 


Hen. VIII. 1545 
Hen. VIII. 1545 


Hen. VIII. 


46. Sir 


CONTENTS. 3 
SCE long hui es ea 

46. Sir Thomas Elyot = 53 Hen, VIII. 

47. Lord Morley = - - 54 Hen. VIII. 

48. John Heywood - = $55 = Q. May 1556 
49. Andrew Borde = 57 = 

50. John Bale = ib. 

51. Brian Anneſley ib. 

52. Andrew Chertſey = ib. = 

53. Wilfrid Home- = ib. 

54. Charles Barnſley = = ib. 

55, Chriſtopher Goodwin ib. = 

56. Richard Fejlde = — ib. 

57, William Blomefield = 58 = 

58. Gilbert Piltingtun ib. = 
59. Thomas Sternhoid - 59 = Q. Mary 1557 
60. John Hopkins - - 62 = Q. Mary 1557 
61. William Ihyttinglam ib. 

62. Thomas Narton = = ib. 

63. Robert [iſdem = = ib. = 

64. Arthur Keltin = 63-89 = 

65. Lucas Shepheard = - 64 = 

66. Lord Buckhurſt = — 65 +» 

67. George Ferrets = = 66 = 

68. William Baldwin - 69 Q. Eliz. 

69. Thomas Churchyard = 71 = 

70. Thomas Phayer = = 74 = 

71. John Dolman = ib. - 

72. Francis Seger = 75 

73. Cavyl = = ib. = 

74. John Higgin = 77 Q. Eliz. 1587 
75. Francis Dingley = = ib. 

76. John Hall = - - 78 
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77. Archbiſhop Parker = 
78. Robert Crowley = = 
79. Chriſtopher Tye = = 
80. King Edward VT. = 
81. Richard Edwards = 


82. Fdw Vere, Earlsf Oxfor 


83. William Huinzs = 
84. Francis Kynwelmarſh 
85. Anthony Kynwelmarſh 


86. R. Ha. 
87. 1 Hill ® - — — 


88. T. Marſhall = = < 
89. —— I o = 
oo. Ledoawick Loyd =<' 
gle Thamas Tufſer = 

92. George Gaſcoigne = 
93. Thomas Newton — 
94. John Studley = = 
95. Alexandor Nevyle = 
96. Thomas Nuce = += 
G7. Faſper Heywood = 
98. Richard Stanyhurſft 

99. Abraham Fleming = 
10909, William Iebbe = 
101. Abraham Fraunce - 
102. Arthur Golding - 
103. Thomas de la Peend 

104. Thomas Underdown 

1 05. Chriſtopher Marlow 


CONTENTS, 


Time in which the 
flouriſhed, 


Edw. VI. 


_ Q. Eliz. 1575 


P 

ACE 
- 79 — 
— ib. - 
— ib. 
5 80 - 
i © 
85 
88 
— 90 
= ib, - 
- QI = 
- ib. 
1b. 
1. 
- ib, - 
- Ib, - 

= 
= 98 * 
— 100 = 
- 101 — 
2 102 
1 
105 
- 107 - 
- Ib. « 
- 108 = 
110 - 
eo 112 » 
Ib. 


- 117 - 


It has ſtruck me that this ſtrange name is Poly, read backwards, 


106. George 
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CONTENTS, | 5 
Time in which they 


en flouriſhed, | 
; 106. George Turberyille 117 Q. Eliz. 
: 107. Thomas Drant = 120 
E 108. Thomas Delaney = 121 | 
l 109. Timothy Kendal = 122 | | 
Y 110. Arthur Hall = 123 | 
JP 111. Barnaby Googe = = ib, = | | 
54 112. Arthur Brooke = = 128 = | 
by 113. George Whetſtone = 129 = 
bn 114. George Etheridge 130 
85 115. George Peele - 131 
5 116. Edward Kelley = — 133 - 
2 117. Henry Lok - 134 
75 118. Sir Philip Sydney - ib. - 
FR 119. Sir Edward Dyer - 144 | 
5 120. Edmund Spenſer — 148 » 
6 121. Sir John Harington 189 - 
25 122. Edmund Fairfax - 191 - 


123. Robert Greene = 193 
124. Thomas Lodge = = 197 = 
125. John Lilly - - - 199 - 
* 126. Thomas Naſh - 202 
2 127. Gabriel Harvey = 204 
128. Thomas Preſton =» 205 
129. Thomas Kid = ib. 
130. Thomas Storer = - 206 = 
5 131. Thomas Watſon 208 = 
5 132. William Wager = - 214 
| 133. William Warner - 215 
3 134. Robert Southwell = 218 = 
. 135. Th. Hudſon 220 
136. Charles Fitzgeffrey = 224 
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137. Chiiſe 


CONTENTS, 


PAGE 


137. Chriſtopher Middleton 226 - Q. Eliz. 
138. Thomas Achelly - 
139. Edward Gilpin +» 


140. 


M. Roydon = - < 


141. John Weever - = 


142. 


W. Weever = + 


143. Henry Conſtable = 
144. John Marſton - +« 
145. Thomas Decker 
146. William Shakeſpeare 
147. Ben Jonſon = = = 


148, George Chapman 
149. Samuel Daniel - 


150. Michael Drayton - 
151. Thomas Baſlard =« 
152, Sir John Davis + 
153. Joſhua Sylveſter =« 
154. Jervaſe Markham 
155. Sir Walter Raleigh - 
156, John Lane 
157. Nicholas Breton 
158. R. Barn field 
159. Hugh Rolland - = 


160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 


Biſhap Hal! 


Ferdinando E.of Derby 328 


Rob. Earl of Ee 
Lord Paget = - 
William Wyrley = 


ib. * 
227 = 
ib. 
ib. * 
ib. 1 
228 — 
234 
* 
240 = 
241 
250 
258 = 
262 
269 
271 
o © he 
278 — 
285 «= 
318 - 
1 the 
322 = 
324 = 
326 = 


329 
32 
ib. - 


Q. Eliz. 


Time in which they 
flouriſhed. 


1599 


Queen Elizabeth = 334 » ob, 24 Mar, 1603 
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In the Preſs and ſpeedily avill be publiſhed, 
MEMOIRS of the PEERS of ENGLAND, 


During the Reign of James J. 
Collected principally from Hiſtories, both public and private, 
Letters and State-Papers, 


Printed for J. White, Fleet-ſtreet. 


Of whom may be bad, 
SONNETS and POE MS, 


By SAMUEL EGERTOXN BevypGes, Eſq. a new Edition, 


TOPOGRAPHICAL MISCELLANIES, 


One Volume Quarto, 


TESTS of the NATIONAL WEALTH and FINANCES, 
In December 1798. 


REFLECTIONS on the late AUGMENTATIONS of the 
PEERAGE, 


With a ſhort Account of the Peers of Q. Elizabeth, 


— — 
Alſo ſpeedily will be publiſhed, 
A NEW EDITION of MARY DE CLIFFORD, 
A NovxL. 
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